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I, Theo DurrarA, dedicate this book to the twelve wh^ 
have recalled me to Hfe: 

TERRY ABLER 
ANTHONY BOUCHER 
EUNICE MAYS BOYD 
FLORENCE OS FERN FAULKNER 
ALLEN HYMSON 
CARY LUCAS 
DANA- LYON 
LENORE GLEN OXFORD 
VIRGINIA RAHI 
RICHARD SHATTUCK 
DARWIN L. TEILHET 
WILLIAM WORLEY 

. * • whether or no they ever discover the committers 
of this crime matters little to me nowy for ly befdre the 
whole worldy announce my innocence . . (my words 
on the scaffold) 



How long could » four-year-old gi|l live 
buried in \ casl^et? The man on the 
phone said a medium-sized one — ^p^inted 
^j^ay, worth seventy-five dollars. He said 
five hours — maybe sis. And then, with ^ 
choked-back laugh, i.dng up. 

Dr. Barratt had known that there were 
those in the little mining town who dis- 
liked him. He had moved to Red Forks 
only seven years before and somehow 
w^ always stepping on the wrong toes. 
But only a madman, who wanted to 
driVe hjm mad too, would have tried to 
strike at l^im through Midge. 

Telling him she was buried irt the ceme- 
tery might have been a trick, but as he 
dug frenzieUly, a pattern appeared. And 
as* the, story flashes back to the lives of 
the people in whose graves he is hunting 
and. they tell their tales, bit by bit the 
jigjaw of his horrifying puzzle fits to- 
*ge;her. 

Here is a .high-tension and frightening 
mystery, \inusual in concept, eipjress- 
train fast, and genuinely different. 
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"fhe taflh rumbles, and across the planed, six thousand^ 
^tles ay>ay, the quwet of a*»ensittve needle is noted by 
a man in a room Somewhere ehe a man tends a signal 
to the moon and from a distant e of forty times six thou- 
sand miles comes the unmistakable echo. They are won- 
derful men, these, who have fashioned the instruments 
that reach into space and pull forth information. These 
are the quick, and distance holds no barrier to their 
ever inquisitive cornmunuatton lines, be that distance 
SIX thousand or two bundled and forty thousand miles. 

But between the quick and the dead there t« no com 
municatwn, be that distance only six fcCi. J'he voices 
of the dead, mw muring away about what happened 
while they were still living, go on unpeiceived ty the 
quick. No ladar equipment uill receive their signals; 
no seismogiaph will tecoid their vibrations. But they 
are there, nei>er the less, these voices of -the dead, telling 
their stories, althoueh the living util ntvei know what* 
they have to tell 




TH£ MARBLE POOREST 


I • 7.c;0 P.M. to 8015 P.M 

NOBODY, as it happened, was on tlie county highway at 
this hour of a chill spring evening. Nobody witnessed 
the headlong speed of tlie sedan as il shot out of town, 
but in any case the caduceus displayed on front and 
rear would give it license. Perhaps, if anyone had seen* 
it, the sight of the doctor’s or going east Voward tjie 
mines would have been so familiar as to pass almost un-^ 
noticed. 

The sedan did not continue towaid the minP district 
eleven miles away. Its flight wa.> checked for on^ in- 
stant, so that the taillight, glowing, lit crimson as a sun- 
set the sign that said: R>d Forks — 1 mill. Then it 
swerved north on a sirfe road and fled upward into the 
hills, a teriible urgency apparent in the way its wheels 
attacked the wet surface. Small fountains cjf gravel 
spurted up to rattle on the underside of fenders; stones 

li 3 
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drummed upon metal,, the slanting raii^ drummed upon 
glass, the windshield wipers swept half-arcs and hesi- 
,tated and flicked over. The road turwid and doubled 
back! It dipped for z moment and ros^ again. The car 
toolwlip and lise and curve without a diminution of 
speed. 

Yet the mines were fai rver the hills along thie couifty 
road; there were no settlers in these hills, no one for a 
doctor to visit. No one at all but the dead. 

Once the headlights lit a washboard stretch ahead, 
imperfectly repaiied as yet aftei the winter’s rams, to- 
night streaming again with a hundred rivulets 1 he tar 
chattered and slewed atross the rough giouiid, and the 
woman beside the driver spoke in a low voice 

"Easy, Rod. It won’t help if we’re both killed before 
we get there ’’ 

The man made no sound in response, tliough the 
pressure of hif foot on the accelerator eased momentar- 
ily. His fate, jutting forward to peer through the wind- 
shield, might have been carved fiom gray stone. A 
few seconds later, when the tar topptd a use and its 
lights swept thoAalle) bpIov^, tlicre was a faint sibilance 
as his breath suiked m thtough ti^hi held teeth. 

The last hall mile was downhill, and still the road 
curved. The twin beams swept back and forth across the 
valley, s^’"iking dim and rainswept gleams from what 
lay ahe^d. 

It might have been one of those desolate spaces seen 
in a forest that has burned, so many )c'ars ago that the 
black bark has fallen away, the sun has bleached and 
polished the stuated trunks that remain, and wild shrubs 
have sprung uji to caipel the ground Yet those trunks 
rise to a burned-off point; these were of odd shapes. 
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square and low, or pyramid-formed, and one or two 
gnarled and irr^ular. Still the illusion persisted, as the 
car rounded onq last curve Snd drew up briefly by an 
iron gate hung between two cruml>ling pillars. Beyond 
la)» a fcg-«t of marble, whose Varied trunks ■'Tirere 
carved into the shapes of arvgcls that wcpw;, whose lo\^ 
and pyramidal stumps bore carved words. At Rest, were 
the words, and Sacred to the Memory, and Be* 
LOVED Husband. Some of them in the hollow to the 
left lould not be read at all. The wind and rain over a 
huiidied years had smoothed them and crumbled their 
edges. 

There was a cottage by the gate, old and weather- 
beaten but kept with .some attempt at ttiranrs* The 
man peered out at its darkened windows. “So that’s 
all right,” he said in a thread <>1 voice, lA in the 
sedan’s clutch again to pass the non gatfjs. 

“All right?” the woman exclaimed. “But” — ^Irer breath 
caught harshly — “I thought he’d know — we could ask 

P f 

“Have you forgotten who he is? Old Hummel. Donna 
Parks’s grandfather.” 

It was the longest si-queme of woids he l^d spoken 
since they left town. They came in a dry monotont, jK 
if the man w^ere cither preottiipii'd or talking ov^ a 
deep piiysital pain that muit not estape into h\| voice. 

The .sedan lurclu d on. along an ovetgiown i art-l.ack. 
On the flooi in the rear .sonuihing daiiked heawily. In 
a moment the man added: "There’s no one else I’m 
sure of. 1 told you.” 

“No one?’ tht» woman breathed. 

“Maybe a tew*bcsides the ones we tried. But by the 
time we’d hunted for them — and talked, and Weren’t 
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believed, and had theni try to stop us — Ar get more help 
from the wrong places — ” He paused, ^d then added 
briefly: “We've got five hours — ^maybe,,' 

The woman did rfot answer She swallowed with a 
painf’^l constriction df her throat. 

He brought the car to u stop behind a screen ot cou- 
lters. “The old fence is down, around at this side. Just 
as well if nobody spots the car.” The door swung open 
and he was out, slipping on fallen needles in his haste, 
recovering balance with a powerful twist of his body. 
The woman slid out beside him, and as he reached in. 
to darken the car’s lights she flkkcd on the beam of a 
flashlight. 

“Yop’ve got the other light in your pocket?” she said 
in a dry tone that matched his. 

“Yes.”' He flipped over canvas on the floor of tlie car, 
and pulle,-! ot^t a pick and two shovels “Watch the 
wire there, Polly.” 

“Do we — separate, and both look — ?” 

"Better stay togeihet for a while. Two of us in one 
pla<e will -make it go faster.” 

They stepped through liie scieen of trees, and the low 
sinoot^> stumps of marble shone white in the flashlight 
beam. There were sodden weeds underfoot: a few head- 
stones leaned tipsily, and a tew had fallen and 
shattered. 

“NowV’ the man said; and then his taut assurance 
seenled to falter, and for the first time theie was feeling 
in his» voice. “Where do we beginj'” he said. “Christ! 
Where do we beginf ' 



II . i;.15 p.^\. 1o 7.35 P..M. 

»UE rai^ had begun before five.’a few minutes ^rfler Dr. 
^Rodney Barrait left his ofTiVc. When returned h^f, 
an hohr later it was coming down steadily through a 
leaden, early twilight, and townspeople had almost van- 
ished liom the foui shopping sticets of Red Fork*. 

For all their emptiness, the sfrects were brave with 
neon signs, red and green in teflcriion on the shining 
wetness of pav^'ment, and streams of yellow light gushed 
fiom shop windows and ground-floor offites. The doc- 
tor\ tar cased diagoiiallv toward the curb^and stopped 
in a shaft of illumination, half from Frederuk’s Drug 
Store, half from the police station across j.he^tieet. Bar- 
ratt rolled up the window and fastejied •liis laiiuoat 
tight around his throat before he stepped out, chin low- 
ered, into the driv,e of the rain. 

Through its soft thunder he heard the strains of luke 
boxes from the bars down the street, two or three tunes 
mingling in an effect that was oddly ’melancholy rather 
than discordant. There was another soutvl: h« turneti 
his head to identify it. From acioss the street a ^)ud 
male voice was calling: “Doc! Hev, Dod” ^ 

Banatt he.sirated, iiiitably telling himself 'hat Jim 
Tyloe could damn well cross the stiect il he wanted to 
see him, then he thought of the possibility tViat* an ac- 
cident might have been repeated to the police sta- 
tion, and went swiftly toward the bttjjly hgure silhouet- 
ted against hard bright light His con^ience stirred un- 
easily at the thought that he'd been unavailable tor 
some forty minutes. 
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* ' 

Tyloe shut the door deiiberately, rolling, a cigar from 
one coiner of his mouth to the other — probably the same 
cigar, Barratt tliougfit with dinaste, that h^d been chew- 
ing at one o’clock, and three, and 'a quarter to five; 
from tUe doctor’s office* window Tyloe had been visii 
blc all afteinoori, heels up o\\ his desk in the dihy bare-^ 
neSs of the polite station, lit* did not remove the cigar 
as he said “Been wanting to talk to you. Dor.” 

“Anything wrong?” said Ranatt coldly. 

“Naw. not much Just a warning. 1 been noticing 
that cai of youis — parked diagonal that way, it slicks 
out too tar into the street. Kind of obstiucts tiaflic.” 

“My office has been iheie toi eight >eais. Tyloe, 
and the tar’s nt\ti IxithcKd an>on*^ 

“Yeah, but tins is a new cai -mu slon) new Ji\ 
pensive, io<' I'm Uiinkin’ about Dck,’ said I)loe, 
his small e\j> narrowing in a pattni paiotlv ot good 
nature ‘Be too had it sonu*body erashcil into the back 
of It, wouldn’t it"^” 

‘\on ITU an if the old polue car liu on puipose?’ 
In the lacc ol ' oust ant sly hostihts, Bairatl < ouiii not 
bring hnnsclf lo rtrinpoii/o I vloe ignored the rtmark. 

^oii youldnt hast a leg to stand on, hgiih You 
tnow that, Duc^’ 1 he cigai rolUd slowW to tJu othet 
coinei (jf die loos^* inoiuli, and Baiiatr looked nariowlv 
at th<‘^polK» chief’s face, trying to icad it Foi a long 
lime ht ha\I Ikmi avau that tlu hig, < oaiH" \oued man 
was he*, LiKiii) tint ivloe or Ins hen* hman Merkle 
w(»uhl in]uie him covciilv m any way ilu \ could 11ns 
so»t ol thing uoiild he like them- pettv, mali< lous. con- 
trived to seem w *^iin tlu law Ihe haul hue wiiii its 
I loken ud blood vessels sJiowcd, at ilic i iotiriu, noth- 
ing but its habitual jeering expression 

111 beai it HI mind,” saicf Baiialt levelly, with a 
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contemptuous glance at th<' cjiief. “And the next time 
you see iit to waste my time, d^you mind doing it out of 
office hours? 

“Oh. these your-oftcc houisPii said 'I \Ioe clalloiately, 
ginning. “1 thought they was y<f)ur social 

BarVatt wc^iit out withcyut answeiing and sloshed 
across, the street. lie lifieowi biicf glaiue to the setotfd-* 
story windows over the drugstore, and sdw that they 
were lighted- tliough there might be no patients wait- 
ing foi hull, his sei.rcur\ would be there. ‘Damn it.“ 
he thought— “1 stuck iny chin out loi tliat one. If I 
leave the olFue lor an hour, evtivbodv in town thinks 
I've been to Sylvia’s.”-— And often enough ihes were 
right, hf had to admit Fven today he d gone, though 
the tup had lieen wast(‘d: Sylvia hadn’t irecn*ar home 
It was in an angr> and deiensive ino(>cl tjiai he ran 
up the drug scented liight of inner stan^^ and ri;ok off 
his raincoat to shaki* it hcfoie he eiiftned. I here was 
no one in the waiting loom or in the surgciy: Mildred, 
thcnuise, went lio/ne at Inc sharp — [>roba!)!y to do more 
nursing, poor giil, slie had an invalid liusband — but 
Paula Neale always stayed loitv niigutes kuiger. Ihis 
faithtulness, Baiialt was well awaie, spiang liorn de- 
votion not to hinisell peisonally. but to dilty. ^ 

He looked round the door to the innei office where 
Miss Neale was tibng lettns. ‘Hi. Pcdly. ^ny •alls.^’ 
“Mis. Kushin-^ about five/’ 1 his was doctor’s 
hcmsekeepei. “No message 

“No patients in eillicn, I suppose^ ’ 

“No.” Miss Neale idled hei daif head as it to add 
something, bur refiamed. 

“I know, 1 Cjiiow^ 'J lie bciui class ones haven’t been, 
coming around lately, and the ones we keep don’t pay. 
Well, that fiat rate liom the mine company’ll keep 
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me from starvation — an^ pay your salary^nd Mildred's. 
Until 1 neglect mv patients you can quit woriying" 
He sat down at his desk an4 scovkj af the day’s let- 
ters, he was still tingling lioni hi<^ outburst of nrita- 
tion ^ 

P«)lly Neale kept on Wtth hci hling, but hei *tply was 
clisp Until wc (ompliii sou can (juit talking that 
wav Have 1 tv< r mentioned neglect/' 

Ot course not I ni soiry l\uh ” Banatt shook 
off Mils ill humor and swung lourd, smiling at iier 
He vvas a tall, squardv built man in his middle thiities. 
indcttrnuiiatc in exccpi for hiillMUt gi 

fves tiiat seemed to ciuli the Ji^u hu nn<a when he 
w IS unused \(> lu told hnnsdl no\ Polls Iia(lne>er 
nu utioned lu gleet })ut there w is i triMjn oil o< ler 
(Ink hell ilfU snd lliin Uf‘T ^ kMW iiiue it 

kit tiu (ifht "Ji di* 1 ue I m inagtd tci eon 

ft " 

\<V tint lus piiviie alliiTS wm< n<>» ol hei business, 
hut that >lu eouhni t appjove ol thc*p » )n one >1 two 
oecasK'ns vslun shed *na in etll init at Sylvia Snvtn 
sons h< 1 voice ind liken on ait txlii sinde of cockiness 
and iinpc isonihiy tint in id hei seem more than evc-i 
lh< anbetype oi the pciiect sene I m 

Well lu thought as lu r-titiellv signed his ^etien — 
she s a good girl no imtier whit she thinks oi me p i 
sonaily, sh doesn t let it affect our piofessional team 
woik Ib uatehtd hei {iii..sh the liling, silent and deft 
It,s only five thirty he said \ou (ould stdl latch 
the SIX ten down to Sanaimnto and be in time for most 
of that tewtiruoiiial biiK|U(t ’ 

Miss Neale glnired down smoothed the skirt of her 
blown wool dress, ind give him a sidylong simle 'I 
think I won t try A.n vo « goiiig" 

\o 1 sent Miss H uinuin flowers, and she knows 
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what*a doctor’s (^obligations are. We’re lepreseiited. There 
aie some good Red Forks citizens there to help her re- 
tire in a blaze c\{ glory.” lie. would rather have liked to 
go, he thought, Mis.> Hanniim hlid been campaigning 
(c^r liberal legislation since the days of Hiram J^Jsaison 
and hisK4orins of t ’aliforniajodes. Tlie ^tiici conseiva- 
tfves of Jthe district were stayVng away lioin the banque't 
as if she were a inembei of the liorgia family. 

Barratt looked ihoisghlful and added* “You're ijot 
biisv tonight, then? 1 \\c)ndcr -would there be a fhanre 
of youi cloing some extra work ai'iei a while? I have 
some points to uid to that piper for th^^ state » orvf*n 
tion.” 

She turned, her <ve.s lifting with a fii&h o^ ha/el, 
and animation retaining to her \v)ue I might, if they're 
good points ’ 

“If thevre not good enough. vimi'H fix tlicsn.” There 
never was anyone like PoJlv to wc'rk uith, that logical 
mind of hers caught an idea befoie it \^as faiil)^ formu- 
lated, had it in shape or ac^ed on it wdiile yiai were still 
feeling lor the exat t words. 

“Do you want me back here afier iinnei, Doctor^” 
The nice etiquette b’ ivhicli he was “Doctor’ jin the 
office and “Rod” after they had crossed the threshcild 
always entertained him 

He glanced about the ufhee, bare, bright, fmisepric. 
“1 have a bettei idea than that Sade will give^us both 
dinnei at my house, and we can talk it c^ver whi^e ^e’re 
eating. Okay?” 

Polly Neale nodde^. She took her satin finished 
raincoat from jthe closet, and tied »n orange ba- 
bushka over bnwn waves ol haii. “Any chance of Mar- 
jorie’s joining us at dinner?” she asked as the last light 
was flicked off and the doctor opened the door. 
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*‘Oh, shell be around * Rodnev grumed 

again, fondly **Sade uill have fed her, she has strong 
ideas about llic siludule Jot lour vn? olds hiK we'll 
have Midge Jiangiiiijion our nteks nind a qiiartei to 
seveuf " « 

Polly s beds D'uied h^ muu tubber U or , t'^uidded 
"lightly down tiu stans d/ti hii’i Sht louicl hang on 
mine is long sh# bked, bl ss lai, but of a uise Mrs 
Kushins IS light 

‘1 was sure >oud with hei said Rodiity 

licrhti) Hf iJd(d U) hnii cll Mai|onPsoih( been up 
niMil iiiiip o (lo( k n ^ *»u»k lit r to S)l\ n Si# ^ ( ns<tn s 
You ii lii\i. thod^l t b<i h« iltli MIS p^iiiin itiA im 
pant il 

Ilf backed >ur oi Iv^ parking t>l < c 1 ( < n v iv still 
undanuud In ih with i ^loi t t » in sMeet 

Jirn lyl<Y ^ thei^ in the vundow >1 tl j*olu( sti 
tion, watvhmg lum go and as the cu slid slovd\ p^sf 
the dfnn >f a hii ^ block down the street fht hall 

of Reel I’otkss puli( force Joe M^kle t ni igf»I onto 
the sidewalk Ifioking up and d<)wn wiili i hirrud cx 
piessioii Missfd me that time/ said Rodne v baiiatt 
alfaid withachucUc 

* j. 

I 

liu small while house liid been hoiiK to him foi 
seven yc^is, since h( had established his practiie in Red 
Porks aiid manicd Mm. Coibm wlio had lived here 
all bcT life lluie hul been no point in moving awa\ 
afui Alices dcatli Iasi stir Sack Kushins, a remote 
(ousiri, had biougLt up Alice lioiii childhood and had 
managed theiii household during those sjx years of rnai 
iiagc Now she was lostei mother to Marjoiie in turn, 
and hoiiscketjHr to Dr liirratt He had thought it 
better to stiy and fa^.e the situation, to let them all be 
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come accusiomcA to the ^ikme'in that uppei loom 
wheie the solt vo^ice had soundttl foi aU tho^-e diagging 
months of Alice s>lasi illness • 

He was used to that spccia* sifeiuc now, but the 
quiitt that gicctcd him when he c’jfcncd rhe front tioor 
was i w, aflld also the dnknes^ 'xrept tot ah< l>iilb on 
t)ie porch and oiu lamp in il\< living room 

Well! liairatl said Raih< i icool vxrlcniiu Un us 
While IS vveivoii^f' la idi d tnsjii^ his \ok< # 
Pcihaps Mis Kushins dLcln t c» ‘^^td Pollv 

in a H t tone that l)i ought the spirk to his iv g*aiue 
Sin< She ilw r\s i xpe 1 1 ua in\ I oui ilit da> t 

night uni Sj I rdcphuiu Midge’ m cdJed i nsiug bis 
hea<l tow ud the stan< isc Miijci’ • 

lluic wa Hi inswt" He. gduM 1 ibou» the Ujwci 
flooi jiii^ tiu 11 sling Oil » dun 1 is atul l>at 
Midgi JK >on Iiidii ^ (i >m \( ui \c\ \oung 

imp*^ t bet thus It Siv ^ ufs IMS in i uos( ^ some 
giggling I M m nu voin u ii iS)”\ Sit lown, 

V >11 l UN" 

H* vuit i]> o (. St u> Lvst I iTij( iimnn^ Read) 

oT iv't \tai nsi i i In ^ u' i*u * lue goal oi 

noi , • 

\< ih sio*k] h H! ri slu\xi nut ning he* 
lull siail md pushin^ Xij dv Jat ciui x ivcs of ! u i 

hair The sout d» c'Ci' t*>uicc but plMii, h g >nig 

iitun ro u 1 Hi lOO lo he ’* ma and dcs^J 

again Hc.1 ft loo ^ ic soi.uiN • * 

I hits odd -j «j lliitUt fl h *1 f top of ih^. Stills 
Ib dcsundtd with ihoyghiU 1 Idihc y »n No sign 
of Sadi t-ulai thev im s^ he o g? iici mavbe 

the) WvUt Oil 1 >r*j ii'* minuti s,ioppiUg tup 

riu hall w IS waini scented wnh tla bakuig tlftt had 
been done earlier ni the d i\ but dien w xs nt> hearten- 
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ing smell of dinner mtfats, no bustle in'the kitchen. An 
old wall clock ticked off seconds and minutes in the 
space by the sitting-room door: ten minutes of six; five 
minutes of six. 

“'Hiey’ll be here,”* said Barratt, stooping touct a 
^atch to the.fire in the fild-fashioned grate. *‘'111 fix us 
a drink. Bourbon, Polly? Fi/z-water?" 

"Oh — thank you, 1 think not." 

laughed. "Unbend, Polly, unbend. This isn't 
Minnie Young’s looming house, there's nobody to check 
up on you here." 

After a moment's hesitation she stretched out her 
hand for the glass. He rvent on lightly: "It’s a tribute 
to yoi^that vou can live in that nest of gossips and never 
ha\e a scandal pinned on >ou " 

"Maybe I have had," Polly Neale murmured, "and 
you've naver Jieard it, I'hete are— -lots of stones going 
around lown that vou ne\cr heai." 

"So?" Baiiatt said. "Well, 1 can guess at some of the 
things people say about me." 

"Can you?" 

"At least four persons asked me today if I'm plan- 
ning wo hj* at tin* Wliittkby iuncral tomorrow moin- 
i#]g, all of 'em with a meaningful look. It was bad 
enough when the p<X)i guy jc^ined the medital corps 
an<? wenft to war; some oi Olcl Doc’s li lends acted as if 
I'd maichc'd him to the recruiting office at the point of 
a gtin. Now they lia\e to dig him up and bting him 
clear across the ocean to buiy him hcie, and the friends 
seem to be icsyr retting their feelings at the same time. 
If this village Is going to be down on n^e," he concluded 
rather grimly, "I wisli to the Lord it’d be for some- 
thing I*ve really done!" 

"With these other things," said Polly rather hesi- 
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tantly, “there's* no use in your denying them, of course. 
That would ji|st make them worse — easier to believe." 

Banatt glanced at her. “f suppose you deny them for 
me. You're a faithful soul. Pollyf" 

• She continued to look thoujghtfully into the fire" I'hey 
jipped the drinks in silence, while tiie elock ticked op 
and the fire crackled upward through piled logs. Once 
the doctor got up to look through a window that faced 
downsticet, and more than once he tilted a wris^# to 
check the time, h owning faintly. 

A rush of cool air and the sound of footsteps came 
from the back door, and he rose, moving towanl the 
kitchen with the diink in his hand. “Hello, late biids," 
he railed out. 

'Fhe woman who came in was alone. She stopped at 
the tar side ot the adjoining dining-iriijm, •breathing 
fast and glancing with wide, light eves rfront Barratt to 
his guest. “Well, Doctor Rod, for goodness’ sake!” she 
said. “I was over to Ollie’s, and just happened to glance 
out the window’ when I seen your car out front. Come 
over as fast as I could. How'd )ou come to change your 
mind so sudden? There, 1 s’pose ^ou phoned and 
couldn’t laise nobody. ’Evening, Miss Nealg.” ♦ 

She was a plump, rather flatdaced w’oman wiili Joft 
pale checks that shook almost imperceptibly as she 
moved. A comfortable woman, one would ^ay, with 
those smooth braids of grayish hair that had once been 
blond, and that full bosom; yet there W’as sccncthing 
not quite comfortable in the complete lack of expres- 
sion in her eyes whttfiever she lool at the doctor. 
Now and then the wondeied \aguely how long she had 
been wearing riiat blank face: a yeai, two years, six 
months? It needn't concern him, she kept his hbuse per- 
fectly and was like a not-too indulgent grandmother* to 
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the baby. They got on Veil enough. Nd need for in- 
timacy. , 

“I’m sorry you hurried,’’* he answered. “It doesn’t 
help that knee ol youi?. Where’s Midget?” 

Sadc* Kusliins lookcti at him for several s{'(onds 
^ain there wns that stillness ol the eyes, again the^ 
faint unease it brought “W'hy, up to Mis’ Stevenson’s,” 
she said deliberately. “Where 1 thought you was.” 

“Mrs. Stevenson's?” Baiiatt’s voice was shaip. 
“Theie’s some mistake, I think. Did Sylvia come for 
her?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Kushms with a faint but perceptible 
sniff “'I hat Violet come lor lu r ” 

“Viol«it--vi'ii mean Violet Prager?” 

“llh huh. I he one worked loi vou a while back, while 
Miss Nealf* w^s on her vacation.” 

Dr. IJarrat gVnced from hei to Polly Neale relaxed 
in her than, her eye.s lowered He set down his glass 
carefully on a small table. He said’^“l don’t quite un- 
deistand. Mis Stevenson wasn’t at home a few minutes 
ahei five when I drove by tlieie Her lar was gone, 
and the only light' wa> in the seivanl’s room at the back. 
iW^iidt twn* )(•*'■ thr, Sadc?” 

'*)ust about live.” 

• ‘ Apd what happened? Wliat v\as said?” 

Mrs. ^ushins Icweied linself to the edge of a 
straight chair. There was a certain defiance, a .self-right- 
euuvm vs* ibout the w ly she held beisell upright. “Well, 
it seemed funny to me Doctor Rod, but then — ” (In 
the brief pause liiat punctuated ter sentence he could 
almost he ai an 'addition. ‘ But then, se many things 
'have been funny ’) “Marjorie was playin’ like always, 
pretendirt’ to cut out cookies in my kitchen, and that 
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Violet drove up in her dad’s little rattletrap car, and 
says she’s come for the baby. You was goin’ to Mis’ 
Stevenson’s for supper, see,med like, and Marjorie was 
to be took up there to meet y#u. 'T wasn’t my place, 
ip them circ umstances, to say no, she couldn’t go. I 
never did have much use fo? that Piage| girl, but Mis’ 
Stevenson took her up and made a lot of her, and like 
as not she’s takin’ some of it out now in gettin' her to 
rtin errands.” ^ 

“It may not have been your place to question it,” 
said Barrait smoothly. “Ytiu didn’t think, howescr, of 
checking with me?” 

“I did call 'lalked to Miss Neale.” Again there was 
a hint of defiance, though, the light blue eyes remained 
expiessionless ‘ She sa>s you d drove out ivcsi of town, 
she didn't know where. I says; I guess to go to Mis' 
Stevenson’s, like he does ihieefoui night? a^sveek?’ and 
Miss Neale says* ‘I don't know. 

"Perfect secretary,” Banatt murmured, with a 
glance at Polly Neale. She sat unnioving m her brown 
dress, her hand resting lightly on the arm of the old 
leather chair, hut now her eyes were .lilted and garing 
at .some remote point. He thought he could guess at 
the inflection she had put into those ncrncommqtal 
words. , 

“So,” Mrs. Kushins finished, “I done lierMip ui her 
waterprool suit, md oft she went, trottm’ uown the 
walk with her Teddy. Pleased as Punch, she w^s, no be 
goin’ out to supper after dark.’’ 

In three minds the^picture flashed. Marjorie, in the 
pink snow sui]^ and hood that made "Tlser look like an 
oversized Teddy bear herself, her loiind face beaming 
witli expectancy, holding the sh.ihhjr toy thas was her 
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constant companion, and disappearing into the spring 
dusk. Three pairs of eyes met and lit with a shock of 
appiehcnsion. 

“You don’t supp<? le she’s— that there’s anything 
wrong?” Mts. Kushins blurted out, getting to her feet. 
“I shouldn’t hjave let het go!” 

“No, no, Sade, I'm suie it’s all right. I’ll just call, 
though.” Barratt was in the hall, at the telephone. The 
two women did not move: Paula Neale sat erect in her 
deep thair now, her head turned toward the door, lis- 
tening. 

The leceiver slammed down “I can’t get a thing out 
ol that Japanese woman of hers,” Rodney Baiiatt said 
impatiently “Just yes, yes, all the time. Marjoiie was 
theie some time, but wheihei yesterday or today she 
can’t to make dear. Sylvia’s not at home.” He was 
shrugging :gigain into his damp coat. “If the baby’s out 
with her, she wouldn’t be staying much laiei. I II diive 
out there and puk up Midge myself ” 

Polly Neale turned her head, her iips open to shape a 
question, but she Msibly changed her mind “Yes, I’ll 
be back,” Barratt sa^d, amused. Ilf did not ask her to 
go along; she would have no desiit. he knew, to visit 
Sy\\ia Stexenson 

In his ears echoed the ting of the iiall clock, striking 
half past six 

He look the hve miles to the Stevenson mansion west 
of town at a pace than on anv of his other visits. 

The queer sk kness in ilic bac k of his mind was some- 
thing that must not be allowed to emerge, except in 
speeci. He thobght: “I’ll get there and the house will 
be lighted and w^rm, and Sylvia mixirjg me a cocktail 
in the Ir ing room — and Marjorie coloring a book in the 
corner, the way she’s done all those Sunday afternoons.” 
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The memory of those afternoons almost canceled his 
uneasiness. There was a warmth and ease about them 
that stayed witli him long after he had gone home, and 
that could easily have become theaenter of his thoughts, 
if Jie had not disciplined himself. •Sylvia would sit there 
with her' ?affy hair shining and her beamiful body in- 
dblently relaxed. She would ask him about the week's 
work, and he’d tell hei — ^laughing inwardly at himself 
as he talked, because he knew damn well that she didn’t 
know osteomyelitis from a duodenal ulcer, and didn’t 
care. What Sylvia cared about was how the case had 
affected him: whether he was elated or discouraged at 
the progress of treatment, whether he’d thrown off his 
fatigue after a long operation. She cared abput^the pa- 
tiems, too, but as human beings and not as case's. Many 
of them she’d known siiue kindergarten, and %}ie could 
supply backgiounds that saved him hours* o| ejuestion- 

irig. 

Theie were some good cjualities there, for a doctor’s 
wife. Yes, he’d got tai in his own mind as the word 
“wife ’ —and had nc'vei yet spoken it to hci. Two things 
kept him silent. Syhia meant softness and comfort, and 
perhaps it was too soft, U)o comfoitable. Did it^ make 
one a better doctor if one weie Spartan, “completely 
and selflessly dedicated to the job? He wasn’t suie him-^ 
self, but the othei w^omeii he knew — and, nicdless to 
say, lus patient^s— scemed^o have no doubt that his bed 
should be hard and narrow\ ^ • 

Here was the last turn in the load. Bairitt slackened 
speed a little, feeling relaxed. Ever) time he saw Syl- 
via a sensation ^of guilt nagged him, yet he couldn’t 
keep away. Lord, that divine kindness of her si It in- 
cluded lame dogs and odd characters of all •descrip- 
tions, but it also included him and his Marjorie — Mar- 
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jorie, who beamed on everybody but who fairly shone 
with an inner light when she was in Sylvia’s presence. 
And yet Sylvia seldom hugged her and never looked 
sorry for her, and tr.ated her with a casual comrade- 
ship that seemed aln)ost indifferent. Sylvia was what 
the Barratts pceded, all *ight, but just wha‘». did they 
mean to her? Two moi^ lame dogs? The ve^y indis- 
criminate quality that made her kindness so endearing 
gave him the other reason for hesitation. 

There was the Stevenson home Maijoric would be 
there, he told himself, but as he swung h^s car up the 
curving diive, he saw that the house was as dark and 
still as It had been at hve o’clock. He had not rung tlie 
bell op that earlier visit. He did so now, impatiently, 
keeping his finger pressed on it until the shattering 
peal brought a Japanese woman scurrying from the 
servants’ quartets. Obliquely through the dooi he could 
see the big living room, the told health, and nobody 
theie in the shadows. 

Five minutes later, Bariatt turfted away, his square 
face set in frowning lints. What the Japanese had said 
was clear enough. Mrs, Stevensem had left for Sacra- 
mentq on the morning train and would not be back un- 
til tonight at eleven. Miss Prager liad not been there, 
Marjorie had not been there since the last time he him- 
sell had Li ought her. I hat was all. 

His pulse late was going up. The doctor’s mind noted 
it dispassionately, while the man’s physical being was 
shaken by it. Feat, pumping adrenalin into his blood, 
contracting his stomach musclp: a phenomenon that 
imagination Cs!)uld produce as well as could an actual 
occunence It must be his imagination. Nothing could 
have b^.ppened to Marjorie. The car slewed into the 
wet main road, and the dark hills on either side seemed 
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to pick up speed, to go flying by in long undiilant lines. 
Violet Prager— tl\e stupid, pretty little blonde who 
had scraped through a business lourse in Marysville, 
and whom Sylvia had persuaded Ijim to try out as a re- 
lief sem;rgiry. Violet didn’t Juv c the brains even to 
l^rn punctuation, and he’d had to icfust'hcr a recom- 
mendation to dot tors in the laigei touns where slic 
longed to go. Violet wouldn’t have the brains to plan 
a — • 

His mind balked at the word. Ho pressed the car 
faslei, seeing the rain-dimmed lights of Red Forks ap- 
pear ahead of him. There was a mistake somewneie. 
Marjorie would be* at home when he got there, plump 
and placid and loving hungiy lor her snppei-*-nnless 
that fool \’iolet had filled her up on candy and pop. . 

At the edge of Red korks he s^cerved snnthward, on 
an impulse. Hie Piagers lived in a sorttof Milage off- 
shoot of the small town, half a mile beyond one of the 
encircling hills, an uysavory huddle of houses that weie 
mean w ithout being at tually povcity-sliickcn. The smell 
of poultry hung about them always, and fences sagged 
around muddy dcioryards. He found* the clapboard 
cottage. He took the steps in one stiide a*id Utinged 
peiemptorily on the door. ^ 

Violet’s father opened it. Rodney Barrat^ scarcely 
knew him bv sight, and had nor set eves on 4um lor 
montlis. He looked in surprise at the expression ^hat 
c'lossed the iiiiAhaven face. • 

“What (XyOu want?” Prager said belligerently. 

“Is Miss Pragei hcief please?” Dr. Layatt forced his 
voice down to ccK>] couitesy. 

“She’s not. And you can keep aw^ay from her.” The 
door began to close. ^ 

“Just a moment, Prager,” said Barratt witliout niov- 
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ing. His tone arrested the man’s arm; the door stayed 
ajar. “I have no personal interest in seeing Violet, but 
I’m told that she came to‘ my home late today to — 
take my small daughter riding. Did she bring Marjorie 
here?" , < 

t 

"No,” said' Prager shortly. An inner door behir\d 
him opened, and a much-frizzed head protruded. His 
wife joined the conversation, from tlie length of a hall 
do Am which drifted a smell of boiled cabbage. “Vi’let 
ain’t here, and ain’t been since this morning, and she’s 
got the car with her. There ain’t nobody here but us. 
Mister Doctor Baiiatt, and I wondei you got the nerve 
to show your face to iny girl’s father and mother." 

"I don’t know what you mean,” Uarratt snapped. “If 
Miss Praj^cr should come in, please have hei telephone 
me at home immediately. It’s impouant. You under- 
stand?” 

"She won’t call you.” The older man had grown in- 
creasingly sully. "She don’t want fo get near you, you 

tf 

“Wait a minute, Pa,“ said Mrs. Praijci, advancing in 
billows down the hall. “I.issen, Doc, somebody s been 
tellin’‘yon *ies. Vi’let liked that little girl of yours, sure; 
sK'e used tf' talk about her cornin’ into tlie oflice, with 
‘them yeljow culls and all; but she wouldn't take no lit- 
tle kid t'din’ on a rainy niglit. \'i’let had a date, see? I 
dunno who with, but she told me it was somethin* 
about business and she wouldn’t be here for supper.** 
She paUvSed, and eyed liarratt with a stony gaze. “We 
got no reason tc feel friendly t0‘ you, Doc, but if you’re 
worried about your kid, you got a right to know. She 
ain't with our girl. What Pa says iS straight; Vi’let 
wouldn'^t want to get near you.’* 
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"Thank you, Mrs. Prager. I can’t quite see why 
she’d feel that way, but — there’s no time to discuss it 
now.’’ He turned away abruptly, the sickness in the back 
of his mind growing, forcing itsaCf outward. They had 
sppken the truth, obscure as their references might 
be. He cduld usually discern* the accents.of a liar; and 
one point was corroborated, the ramshackle car was no- 
where in the yard, nor in the crazy open-fronted shelter 
that served as a garage. 

His sedan swept around the hill again, back into 
town, along Olive Street, Pender Street, Jamieson. There 
was his own house again, placid, glimmering white 
among rain-drenched shrubs. There was the porch 
light, burning with a steady and tommonplaje ghw 
that belied tenor or tragedy. There was the yellow 
square of the sitting-rc«im window', and aj)lu«np figure 
moving beyond it. His hand turned the knqb, and the 
door with its immaculately curtained glass top swung 
inward. Marjorie wtnild come running, her words fall- 
ing over each other* as she told him about her adven- 
ture. . . . 

Through the silting room door he saw the chair 
where Polly had been; she must have been reading the ^ 
bi-weekly Red Forks Sentinel, for its pages were scat- 
tered on the fI(jor. He went into the room. A wav^ 
of pungency met him; spirits of ammonia. • 

“Doctor Rod,’’ said Mrs Kushins in a hoarse voice, 
from where she bent over the old plush coudy ‘Vome 
here. It’s Miss' Neale. 1 was upstairs, and the telephone 
rung and she took it, ^nd — 1 heard i>ejr fall. She got in 
here and fell iti a dead faint, and it wtK all I could do 
to get her up on — “ 

“Marjorie isn’t here yet?” he said quickly,«and was 
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beside the couch befoie hci ncpfative gesture had been 
completed “Polly' Polly, you’re all right, he still now, 
and smell this— a deep breath — ’ 

Paula Neale breathe 1. choked and loughed She put 
up a hand to mote a strand of hair horn her wet fore- 
head, and hei ha/el eves Opened v ide in a dead white 
face 

"Get mr some brandv, Sade.’ said the doctor He 
sounded niattet of fat t and unalaimtd that curt bed 
side manner of hi^ had soothed a hundred ttiiified pa 
dents is'itn tiie least hint of svmpathv would hate sent 
them shrinking again into fiai ‘ Ml light notv Polly, 
there s a good girl Lie down again and don t tiy to 
talk 

She did ti), though no woids came Hti lips seemed 
to lorm the Wvird Must— 

“No, voit mu>tn t He smiled at hei Muomaticallv 
ovei iht tdror tiiat crawled in his ovsn tu rails It ran 
wait two minutes* Her eyes closed slie lay shudder- 
ing, visibly tT>ing to pull herself together Put the 
afghaii over hei, Sade 

He turned pressing down with ever'y atom of 

his scllj^ontrol the need to shour v her What was it? 
Wl»o <alhd? Maijoiit — she s dead she s been hurt?*’ 
^^ndei his ia * the stcette^cJ hccts of the newspaper 
rustled, ird he bent »o pnV r up his eyes half con 
scioirly liking m an u^ni tlu^ rccupied the right 
liandh dnnin of ihe Stucnul i\ >xit page 

jVfvsif PIOUS Imn 
1 ^ 

Leiward Quigley district Coronal jnd pro 
piactoi of Quigleys Furniture Emporium, asjt 
t)li\<i Street, reported to polite this morning that 
his store h'ld been enured last night and property 
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*taken. The thief gained entry through a door at 
the rear, which had a defective lock. According to 
Quigley, the only item stolen was a casket, medium- 
sized, painted gray, worth Jyr, llie theft was the 
more mysterious in that nothing rise was taken and 
no\)iher part of the stoi^' distuibcd. fnn Tyloe, 
head of Red Forks's effit iciit poFce foire* had iouiid 
no clues at a late hour today. 

The casket was part oi Ed's wcll<bosen and 
ample stock, kept for piompt and synjpathoiic serv 
ice to mourners, in tiic lear section of Quiglev's 
which adjoins . . . 

He stood erect with a s^owl .in he hcaul Polly Neale's 
voice behind him. ‘ (iivc iih‘ anoihr* dnnlv? please Fin 
— going to be all i ight notv.*' ^ 

She was sitting up on ih*' eiU-r of the*<fofa, pushing 
back her liait a shaking ' siio said, 

“sit down, please, I \e got to tell v(»u suinethiiui 

“She’s dc*ad?“ He* VN.nt * > .1 diair, bin stc»od behind 
it stony faced 

Polly shook her nead. \iolenilv, as i«> escape from 
SOUK* unf)carable thought * .>ik — n*' -1 don’t thinl 
so —Rod, it was a uian mi tuc plione, j cii/v niaii.Jie 
must be cra/y. 1 ^all’t believe anyone would — w^ould — “ 
Again tlie automat li smile came on bis lips “Mar- 
jorie’s alivv./’ iK said ‘That’s sometlimg NSw, Polly, 
no matter }iow b.id it is, tell it to me — from the be- 
giiiiiiug.'’ * 

The homeh, (ondortaMe loom stood about tliem, 
serene, in a fantastic Vonttast to the Tiuee .shaken per- 
sons within it. 1 he flov/eietl papi r biooiiitd on the 
walls as gaily as il had done an houi ago, th^ starched 
net curtains moved in an imperceptible current of air. 
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the coals glowed under the marble mantel. The couch 
on which Polly sat bending forward as if in pain was 
the old red-plush one that ^ad belonged to Alice Bar- 
ra tt’s parents in thei^ first home: the tapestry chair 
into which the doctor’s fingernails were digging had 
been one of his few purchases for the household after 
he married. One of its broad arms was worn and dark- 
ened, where a two-year-old child had discovered an im- 
promptu slide, and had slid legularly day after day for 
months. The clock ticked in the hall. 

Mrs. Kushins, her face colorless and blank, was sup- 
porting herself against the end of the couch. Barratt 
looked at her steadily; looked steadily once more at 
Polly, who raised hazel eyes to his in a blind gaze. 

“He "said,” she began chokingly, “he said: ‘Is the 
Doc therf?’ And 1 said no, it was his secretary, could I 
take a message? — ^just as I’ve said it a thousand times 
in the office, it Lomes automatically — and he said: ‘May- 
be he’s looking for his little girl.’ I thought — I thought 
that meant she was safe, and I said yes.” She paused, 
and swallowed. “I didn’t know the voice, it was a man’s, 
I think, but tar away and sort of muffled, and the tele- 
phone did a lot of crackling. Even through that I could 
he;^r that hi- was talking as if he were short of breath. 
He said — ’’ 

She swc/ycd as if she could not go on, and Barratt 
said sharply: “Come out with it. Polly.” 

“Re said — ‘Her buiial has just taken place. She is 
with the dead.’ ” 

“Burial?” Barratt repeated da/edly, before the word 
had gone farthe” than his ear. 

Then the dread that had lain wailing in his mind 
seemed to burst, to pour over him and envelop his 
body with a deadly nausea. For a moment the room 
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was filled with whirling dark spots; the walls plunged 
in at him and receded. 

There was a sharp blow ^igainst his ribs as he jerked 
forward against the thait-back. brought part of him 
back to awareness. He gulped for air, pushing himself 
upright^ he heard his own voice croaking words. 'Tolly, 
)*ou diidii’t say — I can’t have heard it rigfit — " 

'‘If only I hadn’t heaid it,” she whispered. 

Ran at t drew in another breatli, with a tearing gasp. 
'I'he portion of him that lived was the doctor’s mind, 
trained to concentiatc on the task before him, to oper- 
ate on a layer of mnsciousness above any failure of the 
physical self. His will loned the blurring outlines of 
the scene to clear. He (oiild see the women agjain, too 
distinctly, as it the loom’s lights had gone up to unnat- 
ural brightness in the moment before the)^ were to 
burn out 

He spoke again, almost without volftion. '‘Tell me 
what you heard.” 

Polly licked drv tips, looking up at him haggardly. 
By some odd trick of his eais her voice sounded differ- 
ent, deeper and mufllcd. as if the man who spoke to her 
were now speaking through hei, using her as^an in- 
strument. 

“I said: \She\s dead?' and he said: No, no, not dead. 
Fast askep under an opiate, and bicathing vany lightly, 
you km;w. The aii should last her foi six %r seven 
hours.’ He was talking fast and sort of — precisely, •as if 
it were a speech he’d v\ntten out, but his breath W’ould 
catch every so often. I couldn’t do anything but repeat 
words, stupidly, and I .said: ‘Air?’ He snid. 'The casket 
is a large one — for her 

“Oh, no, no, no!" Mrs. Kushins screamed across 
the last words. She bent over the end of the couch, ex- 
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ploding into hiccuping sobs. “No, not my — lamb, my 
own baby, no — " 

Barratt looked at her £01; a moment, as if he had for- 
gotten she existed. dTlien, like an automaton, he 
released liis hold on. the chair, walked three st^s, 
raised htr wobbling liead, and slapped her Mrd. The 
sounds came with a biu al spat, spat, into the quiet tfir 
of the sitting-room. SJie gulped, and half fell onto the 
couch, wheie she sat ttembhng but silent. 

'“Go on, Polly,” he said m a low voice. “Was there 
more?” 

She looked into the depths of the rcxim behind him, 
speaking as if she were repeating a lesson. "He said: 
‘She’s not lost, you know. She’ll suiely be found, some 
time, l)ut — but perhaps not soon enough.’ And then 
there was a sottnd, it aught ha\e been just the tele- 
phone, byt ' it sounded like -a kind of choked back 
laugh, and — ^li'c hung up ” At last she lifted her eyes, 
failed with a mental suLiicss 

Rodney Bartatt he.»rd hei letital is if it weie a list 
of symptoms that added up ^o a fatal diagnosis. He 
was in full coniiol of himself now. The blind panic 
and nausea had been pushed back, back behind a 
bjfrred dodr in his mind 1 he diagnosis might be made 
tor a pel son whom one hned deeply, but that must 
not be aPowed to shaltei one’s prolessional sureness. It 
theie Wiic any at. turn that lould be taken, one took it 
at once; at cmcc, vithout time lor conscious thought. 

“Six or seven hours, ’ he said in that lifeless voice 
that did not sound like his own. He stood swaying a 
little, his hand; hanging at his sides. 

“It can’t be tiue, Rod ” Polly got shakily to her feet, 
hex words blurring as they tumbled out “I can’t be- 
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lieve it, I couldn’t then, but I hung up the phone 
without saying anything, and stood there a minute 
without taking it in, and— *then I did, and the walls 
of the hall began to fall in on ntc, and that clock— it 
was striking seven, and it seeniecf to keep striking on 
own head — I got in hen', and-"*She gestuied 
vaguely. toward the floor ‘Id ]us* lead that news 
Item about Quiglcv’s, before I answend the telephone. 
And It — It seemed to — ” Her hands covered hf fa<e 
for a moment ‘ I’m sorry to liav'C fainted, it was foolish. 
It didn’t help — 1 thought, just before I keeled over, 
that I had to cab ilic police, but — 

“The poliie? Jim i\loer said B.inatt m a level, 
dead tone “Thank (.< d \uii itulri t 
I hat I didn >< 

‘"Ves D’you w iiit me e> b (’rvuud,,u \he very 
beginning, held b<uk from iinkinj. ' sei^eh Aiitil there 
wouldn l be a hope o( gitum, to liet m uiiKt'’ 

‘You don’t think Jim Tyloe did this? \\h\ even if 
he would — he hasn’t been out of his ofhee fins whole 
aftciiioon I fould see (11111 And if that horiibh thing 
should be true— vou -Rod, \ou ean’t Just stand theie 
and do nothing' 1 \( (lelti >011 up too 1 1114 alrcwdy-- 
aien’t ^ou going to vet Ik Ip somewluie — 

“I’m thinking llis Mieef ’lUid aiicsteil hei woids. 
Now tliere was sti ngth iiiou h m Ins iii.is(le<^ o that 
he could get to the tiMe, pe ui some e'l tin biandy^for 
himself and dunk it \oii si<d tint 'lonibl* thing 
should bt tMu wr'l tncK s a eiim t t’ln it isn t, that 
someone hales mt enf>kigh to make ><,k a lie like that 
just to make inotsiifler If that s so, she— Marjoi le will 
be biought back But we cant wait 10 find out if its 
a joke, can we? We have to — to go on the assiftnption 
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that someone’s hated me so much, for two years or six 
months or a week, that it’s driven him mad. I don’t 
know who. I’ve got enemies, God knows, and some of 
’em might be crazy eriough to — to take — ” He gave his 
head a violent shake', and for a moment locked un- 
seeingly about the room. Sade Kushins gave a faint 
whimper. “If it should be tiue — ’’ Barratt stopped again 
and swallowed. “ ‘With the dead,’ ’’ he repeated 
hoarsely. “'I’heie’s only one plate that can mean. — By 
God, if I have to dig up every gi.ive in the cemetery 
in the next six hours, by myself, I can do it — if nobody 
stops me with talk about exhumation orders, and dese- 
cration, and ‘let’s go about this legally and in order.’ ’’ 
He cleared sweat fiom hL lorchcad with a sleeve. 
“That’s what would happen il you called Tyloe, or Ed 
Quigley 'Whq’s the coioner and hand in glove with him, 
or the ma^or yho’s I'yloe’s cousin -or any of the thou- 
sand people in tow'u who’re connected with ’em.” 

“Don’t be a tool. Rod! By yourself? You think you 
have so many enemies in town tfiai you can’t find a 
single friend to help you? Why, there are a hundred — ’’ 

“I’ve got friends, maybe How many of ’em can you 
name* who, don’t owe money to Quigley Carson’s bank, 
of wlio’d have the guts to stand up to the family ma- 
chine that runs this town?" 

“I’ll il'ame you a do/en to start with," said Paula 
Neale. “People you’^e been good to, whose lives you’ve 
saved, *or who aren’t afraid ot anythingl Jack O’Moyle, 
and Lucius Bell, aud the Strattons, and the Pellegrinis 
— every one of their clan — and A. J. Fostei — " She 
stopped short." * 

“Go on,” said Barratt grimly. “Want to name some 
more? *i ou know every one of ’em is down in Sacra- 
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mento at that banquet, anybody you can name who’s 
got that kind of courage!” 

“Maybe — ” Polly stammered, "maybe all the Pelle- 
grinis didn’t go. And I know the*Reverend Moon, over 
at? the I^iptist church, didn’t go. You don’t have to be 
a, liberal to have courage. Even if he disliked you per- 
sonally, ’you think he wouldn’t help in a rase like this? ’ 

“And keep his mouth shut, so we won’t have Merkle 
on us with a warrant and a blackjack?” He looked* at 
her unbelievingly. “Maybe it’s worth a try. I'hete’s 
Tim Bittman, too, at the Sentinel. Call ’em, Polly, but 
be (arelul. I’m going to get started.” 

“Sade can call them,” said Polly in a brittle voice. 
She went to the hall and snatrhed up her saimmat and 
boots. “I’m going with you; I ran handle a spade as 
well as anyone.” , • 

Through the anhway Rodnev glanced at her, and 
for a moment something flashed between them, the 
spark that had always been struck from thcii sharing of 
work. She came bark, shrugging into her coat, and laid 
a firm ha/id on Sade Kushins’s bowed shouldeis. “Mrs. 
Kushins, look at me. Stop crying, an’d look up. You 
rail those numbers as f.ist as you can, d(j yoi» hear? 
The Sentinel, the Baptist diunh, any of the Pellegrtni 
brothers. Got that? Get the t.ien; tell them the doctor 
needs them right aw'ay at the cemeter)’; don’t^blab the 
whole story to the women ol the families. And after 
you’ve done that, get on the telephone again and find 
out if anyone you know has seen Vjolet Prager after 
five o’clock this afternoon, (iet hold <4 her if you can. 
You’ve got work to do. Have von got Aat, Sade Kush- 
ins?” 

Mrs. Kushins gasped once, and nodded. I^e back 
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door slammed as Barratt went out on his wav to the tool 
shed, and Polly dragged the older woman to her feet 
'‘It’s to save her, we’ve gof to get there in time, and 
this IS all you can do^^ Now, start’’ 

She saw the plump hand lilt the ncdver, h^^ard the 
quavering voipc gri>v\ stc uH as it asked for a numbet;, 
before she went luiming out into the driving rain, to- 
ward the tool shed 

Rodnc) Ban at L was gather *ng the pick and the 
shovels into a big square of canvas, looked up blindly 
as Polly came through the shed dooi It took him a min- 
ute t> get his mind into toMiv i » to inswet her 
stammered woids something about the hundreds of 
giasvs U4 tht <»ld iciiutci hit \ man\ nun they d need 
— wumldn t lie tile iht cliaiuc an 1 get the whole town 
out ihtic’ - , 

“\ru tin ik V s hoj)f less don * )oii? ’ lu said finally, 
getting in his f( and shouldtnng the bundle ‘We 
just havr to look foi the tiatcs ihjn s all Nobody tan 
havt ilug a giavo without distiuhing t»ie sod, and tliey 
tan L have tonccahd it (oinpl<t(l> Ihe dooi m his 
mind w !•» still barred, anti il emotion stiircd he could 
igiioieMC A phvsual tasK such as tins with the tools, 
th(f l(»usctn c vt cum pi *niud is dcliniUl^ as hi might 
plan the iiiosts of t>f clinging and disposing 

ot eaitln/lusc wtre c iiongh for Uk moment to keep that 
bar tn place He passed the fioiu pouh, ami heard bade 
KushinsL < allinj liom tlu dooiuty 

‘ Dortot Rod, slu snd as he paiscd 1 haven’t tiud 
any of the Pelle^inis yet, but th^ others are gone. Bitt- 
nian s out of town on a story stmicuhtir, and the Rev 
ere rid Moon went t*vei to the mints to talk to that poor 
woman tSiat lost her husband last week — ” 

‘ riu mines’ Baiiatt said I m a tool not to have 
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thought of theml Sade, that'll do it, some of the boys 
can be there in twenty minutes. Tell 'em to go right to 
the cemetery, take that old.back road, and look for my 
lightsi" 

^And still in the back of his mind he felt that this 
haste, this sick strain, were based on nothing tangible, 
6nly op a half-dozen sentences ilial he had not even 
heard; that he dared not ignore, and yet could not 
bring himself to believe. He had talked, and planned, 
and worked with that hope infoiniing him: that it need 
not be believed. He reached th^ sedan, opened its rear 
door and became aware of Polly, leaning half into the 
front seat, her eyes on something that lay there. 

He switched cm the dashboard lights, and they looked 
at it. 

It was a child’s toy. a feddy bear that hadpnee been 
fawn colored and liiriy, but was now wofti ^tlircadbare. 
It lay on its hack witli a leg ])ent lUider it. 7‘he black 
bead eyes caught a gleam of light. 

Barratt said; "It^ hers. It wasn’t liere when I went 
into the house.” 

Tie raised his head and met Polly’,s eyes. She said: 
”It’s dirty, Rod. Sand and black loam.'* ^ 

“That’s the graveyard s»)il,” he said, and felt <he 
hope dying within liim until there w'as nothing but 
an iron heaviness. 

She nodded. “Shall I take it in?” 

“No,” said Bariait in the flat tone that hact not 
changed in half an hour. “Bung it along. Slug’ll want it. 
She sleeps with it.” 

For a few sgconds longer rheir eye& held, until he 
saw Polly flincli Irom his Ioojv. They were unaware of 
the night that had settled down thickly on 4he little 
town, or of the steady rain drenching the car and their 
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garments. There was only this coie of dim light, shin- 
ing on a toy that had been loved into shapelessness. 

Barratt slammed the rca^ door. ‘ Get in, Polly,” he 
said. 


Ill • 8.05 P.M. to 8 10 P.M. 

hrtst^ wheie do we Barratt said, and the 

night and the wind swallowed his woids 

They «^ood on the edge of the uncut grass and weeds 
and high tombstones, the car behind llu in the car that 
meant the daily round ol calls on sane, decent people 
with sane, everyday ills But one of those ordinal v faces 
was a mask tot hate, tor a warped, pitiless mind 

“Damn this rain,” Barratt said, his voire dull again. 
“Yon can’t see i^n feet ahead ” 

He jdiew a heaw, jagged bicath and plunged into 
the darkness and pale shadows ol granite and marble. 
Then, with PolN’s hand on his arm, he caught him- 
self and began walking lorwaid at a sure, steady pace. 
The girl beside him swept the toidi in aics, pausing 
wherever a grave seemed mounded 
She stumbled on a wet tangle ol weeds and caught 
Barratt’s arm. “Rod,” she said, hei breath coming 
sharply, “Rod, I tlunk — up there,” 

He stopped, the tools goin^ down with a clatter. He 
turned >.he cone of liis own louh on the glimmer of 
leaning stone. Earth was a foot higli on the grave. 
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She began laughing, a thin, taut sound, and the 
light jerked in her hand. "We found it. We just walked 
in and found it. We just walked — ” 

“Stop it, ’ he said roughly. IIe«pushed lus torth into 
hg[ free hand and swept up a shovel. It tinned dunisily 
in 1 ’S hand, and he steadied himself wjth in effort. 

"“Putalown the torthes," he oideied “Die,, dig’’’ 

She put them down hastil). so that their beams swept 
atioss tin gia\c and illumined the big sijuaie stone ,at 
Its head. 

I’ll SSLS S. Smuh — the woids spiang out of darkness. 
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Hf^t* lies ml died a man of ant 
Who garbed iht neus m fnifit to fit 
He sought the truth and Stoffed the myth 
God rt d fht soul of 17, S Smith 


TUF bo>s ijs("d lo telJ rm*- “ 'l.yss, ^\lth \our giit oi 
Iht gab you II 1sihj> t^lknig .ih<r \ourf' cU^icI and bur- 
!(d Well, thc\ vcu light, bni 1 in not tlu onlv one. 
Ma\b( jj‘s like that in t\eiy ceiiicten I \eiy one 
dioiind iTK has s »ine ^ rt >i storv to leW I l^t to 
imimbie along the wa) I used to, about my tOTvn • 
You kntn‘ , it s a ciiiKnii thing to \vat< h a ghost to;\n 
come barl to life I <an tell you it s a fir ^iiffeicnt 
thing from uat<hng it die Its like that p(>et 1 liot 
said about how the world dies: ‘not with a bai^g, Rut 
with a wluinptt ’ And that s the wa\ a is with a town, 
too. lake a town like this IWk in t^ ejold da}s, when 
the town was up^heie by the reinetfi), rt was a tough- 
skinned, wide awake niiniiig set ament Iheic weien*t 
any better diggings than you could find right keie in 
Red Forks, C^lal. No, sir! Wliy, niy father told me, comg 
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Saturday night and there’d be over two thousand peo- 
ple crowding the boardwalks. They*d be milling 
around in that sort of hazy yellow light of the kerosene 
lamps that would be* shining through the saloon win- 
dows. I could imagine the look and smell of it — they 
were still using kerosene lamps when I grew up. 

And down there, down by that row of locust trees, 
that used to be our Main Street, Fve heard there would 
be TOWS and rows of horses tethered to the posts. Til 
bet they sure helped fill the air of a Saturday night, too. 
Yes sir, those were the days. That was when everyone 
thought the good old Mother Lode was one long un- 
broken chain, set with big gold nuggets. 

Iiut,< of course, it wasn’t. The nuggets became 
smallei and fewer until, by golly, it just wasn’t wwth- 
while digging. Not A\hen you have to sink shafts and 
build tunnels /n the quart/ and keep a stamp mill and 
a hydraulic monitor going. It takes a lot of money and 
(daborate equipment to work a lode mine. And so, grad- 
ually. (»ne by one, tlie mines around here shut down 
and the town soit of whimpered away. It was all very 
gradual, mind you, nothing sudden. But when my dad’s 
papen, ilie Red Forks Sentinel, hit a circulation of only 
twenty three, brothci. w’e knew this lown was dead! Oh, 
of course, there weie some people who’ve always lived 
around Red Forks just because tliey like it, but most 
of them moved down into the valley. Up here, it 
w^as pr'^tty much ot a ghost town. "I he only thing left 
now is the foundations of the church, and tor miles 
around nc^tliing but abandoned mine shafts and debris 
from the hydiaulic workings. Nothiipg but desolate, 
homeless solitude. 

But iook at the new Red Forks, down there in the 
valley. Doesn’t look dead to you, does it? Of course, you 
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can*t see any keiosene lamps lightnuji up saloon win 
dows anv more But thcie aie plenty ol lUi/ii lights and 
cocktail bars and juke boxes Wc ve got our own fire 
company, our own bank, hoi.^l, and w( have fire 
crackeis and parades on the loiftrth of July All in all, 
rd ^ay it*s a pretty lively town 

Yes,,su Red I oiks. Cal, inav have dud wuh a 
whimper, but she suic came back to life wnh a bang 
And do von know uliat did it^ I 11 tell you We went 
off thf gold standaid I hat s what did it 1 he United 
Stat s went off rht gold standaid and the piue of gold 
was hiked up I hat s what put life batk into this town 
Ihe nnnes weie reopened and get* it vv is a pretty 
sight to see that smoke begin to rise from old ^tacks of 
hillside Winkings 111 ikmi foigtt thu y<aj It was 
hack in about ttn yeais bcluu I took a permanent 
lease (»n thu litre plot \\hv, m pist one vear that nice 
little town i few miles down then n tlu valley was a 
new plate And a nne hoimv t«)wn too, with the big 
trtts and the old fiaiiu luauv'^ Itft o\n from iht tighiits 
to give it a kind if ptirnaiunt feeling 

1 tell von It s a giitifvmg thui , U) watch a lOwn 
(onir bad to hie coii^e thcie uc somt whgnn^ht 
say that iiiv gratifn atiun clidn i spring honi nnseVish 
niotivts And, toiisidtim^ tint I w is the sole owner 
md ediioi ol the Red I o) ks S* nLinel in^^be I did 
have nioie thni an oidmaiv inurtst m ^ cing tins 
town glow But ('cn if u hadn t meaiii that th^ eiTcula 
tion ot the papei v\as going up, I d ‘^tlll be kinda pleased 
to veo this town built jiip I lived icre a‘* mv lift and 
I thinl Us a^pitiiv good t^wn Niiftiallv hie '^sith 
any group of people, you n bi uiid to c omc atioss some 
body now and ttien wlio s a little out of lit'e, a«d you re 
besund to find some friction and fiaie ups, like in a 
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family quarreL As a matter of fact, Red Forks folks are 
nothing but a great big family. Somebody always turns 
out to be a cousin to almost everybody else in town. I 
figure that I, myself, must have been related to nearly 
two thirds of the whole danged population. And like 
all families, we*ve got our little skeletons we re not 
too keen on showing off. Bdt, all considered, it’s a^pretty 
good town. 

And the Red Forks Sentinel is a pretty good 
newspaper. Seeing as I was the editor and owner I 
might be a little prejudiced, but 1 still say it’s a pretty 
good newspaper. Yes, sir And there's a lot to knowing 
how to run a small towri newspaper. A lot more than 
you'll ever learn in a journalism class down at 
Beikelcy. Wonder how' young I im Bittman made out as 
my successor* You sc<*, it isn’t only knowing what to print 
that counts around here. It’s mostly knowing what not 
to print. Yes, I imagine that a lot lolks around 
here never even snspccud how man\ of their secrets 
weren’t hidden as dost iv as they thought. Not that I 
didn’t keep them to myself. Mind you, I never was one 
for ailing anybody s diity linen lor someone else to 
gawk at. And theie’s bten plenty ol duty linen in my 
dayi But 1 could keep iny irionth shut and my ears 
open. Actually, in the long run. tliat’s »hc kind of policy 
that’s best »beca use pei^ple don’t stav mad. Not around 
heie, the^ don’t, ^ou piobablv know youTS(df that to- 
day’s* sonova bitch L<in bei oine lomonov 's prodigal 
son. Why, I remember the time you could take a dig 
at a 1 yloc and hd\e plentv ol Quigleys back you up — 
that is, until A\ancy 1 yloe mairied l.d Quigley. And 
‘look at Jim 'ryl(>e now. Clihief ol jjolire, he is, and got 
the place*.pretty much under coiuiol. 1 he mayor is his 
cousin, Quigley is his brotlicr-in law, to say nothing of 
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the other important people around here who arc some 
sort of cousins. 

All this — I suppose you miglu rail ii inbreeding — 
makes for good solid family If'eling, wiiirh is a good 
thing, 1 guess. Rut, on the othef hand. I’m not so sure 
ab'^ut *that. Mi)id you, Tm not saying we’ve got a 
Jukes Jamily here Time may be a lew mildly nutty 
people in this town, but I don’t think they’d be really 
dangerous. Just the same, it’d l)e better all around if 
we had some new blood brought in. 

That’s one of the reasons I was kinda pleased to see 
all these new young people move in. I’here’s vSylvia 
Stevenson — of roursc, she’s not leallv a new person 
around lu‘u\ Bui, she’d been away tver since she got 
mariied, arul wirh hci family not heir any more, she’s 
almost like a stiangcT, And then S that voui^g Dr. Bar^ 
rait, Di. Rodney Ikuutr, nh*' set up hi? practice here. 
He’s an oulsicki, hut lie iiianicd a town giii, the Cor- 
bin gill. Alice Coibin. Nke couple they make. And 
there’s that ni(C >^)ung woman, the d(»c tor’s secretary. 
Now what is her )iame — oh, yes. Polly Neale. She's new 
to Red J^orks. too. Ami so is 1 xin Bittm.m. That’s a 
lot of new people for aronnrl heic. Siuc do ^wonder 
how they made out. 

Yes, sir, new blood. I hat’s what this town needed. 
Not tliat it isn’t a pretty good little town, a* is. 1 don’t 
hold a grudge against a soul in it, exc.tpt ftia>be the 
fellow who sold Pa (his ioi ni the cemeteiy. But I 
kinda like to see young people moving in.* Besides, 
there’s always tlic circulation t^f i»‘e Red I^orks Sen- 
tinel to be ronsidcTca. 
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POLiY stiaiirhtf lied up, the sho\tl falling from hci 
hand She steadied herse f against tlu tombstone 
It*s so hard Rod, the earth — 

His breathing was labored Pick na\< to use — 
pick * For a moment somt thing took possession of him 
He found himself slashing cia/il) at the h.iid earth 

Polly had taken up one ol the lonlus This isn t it ' 
fie luard )i r \ojcf laintH Rod listen jiie Jins 
e in t be it ’ 

Raiiattspnf went m c iitting at lIm tanh is it iindei 
Us own povvM, until die turned the light lull in his 
face He blifiked c^oiuhuig foiuaid ind shool hi> 
h< id Not ili^ 

look she said turning hei Iijhi along onf side ol 
the mouHit^^ rl gr 1 u sidf \ is i «i nvav eU inlv was 
iveuundium biisolioik ind p(l)])les wen euibtddtd 
in the sui'ati 

llu gr i\e ii isn I bciu touilud ioi yeais Its the 

t r 

rai;» 

He 1(1 rlk( pkk tail and siiud 1 r 'sion, he said 
slowly It^scut a\\a\ the sides He m \fd back, jncked 
up his <y.vn loKM and snipped o*) Us light I vc got 
to k(*^p e Tim, he sanl nalt audihh beginning to gather 
the tools I lost Minuol to a niiinitc tiicie Ji wont 
gel us aiiywheu lit Uei lx lutiiodu il 1 hink Plan*’ 

Ills \oiie 'iteitutd wuii the last word'- 
It wc onh hid somt id^ 1 who ir is, Polly ^aid ‘ If 
we kn(w^,who could hive <umc il, we could think where 
he d — he 1 put Marjoiif 
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RanatL gave a sort of laugh, iurious, fruslratod. 
“there's HumineL” he said, “or D(x VVhittlebv, or — 
rheie arc at least four good, upright ciiizcns near 
enough to that, full of hate, full of sadism, on the bor- 
derline. No, that’s useless. We couldn’t follow his think- 
ing. Voi a diseased mind like his.” , 

“But jf we knew we could eliminate — he wouldn’t be 
likely to distuib his own family s graves, would he?” 

“That doesn't help much, nor the way the town’.s in- 
terrelated. And how do w^e kiunv he wouldn’t? Maybe 
it wo* lid be one moie warped pleasuie for him.” 

A gust of Ta)n-hea\y v/ind lashed them, and Polly 
duveied. 

Barratt’s ga/e turned bark in the diiec lion^of ^he car. 
“How long have we been heic?” lie said. “Someone 
ought lo have come by now don't \ou think? It’s not 
so damn fai as all that iiom the nunc/ 

“Tlicy’ll (ome, Hod. Nicy’ll come” 

“You don’t suppose they’d -turn me down, Polly?” 
“No, no!” .she sai3 quickly ‘Maybe i>ade’s call was 
delayed.” 

‘ The town people I could have called on, all off at 
that dinner — of all th^ hic^eous bad luck — ” He stepped, 
looking into space. “Maybe it w’asn’t luck. Maybe thaft’s 
why tonight was — w^as ciu^sen for — ” 

“Wait,” she said. She swung her ton It ift^an ate. 
‘ What was that?” 

The cone of light pushed out a little way ijito the 
datkness, into the wjlclerneas of Iicadstones A few rain 
drops glittered in the Ijeam. ^ 

“Nothing,” said “Just wu'nd in tfie trees.” 

She turne d slowly, the light i caching into the black- 
ness, shadows crawling where the light died. 
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“WeVe got to begin somewhere/' she said, and the 
beam of the torch wavered 

Delibeiatel^, Rodney Banatt thought *I am not 
looking for a buried child I am beginning a long ex- 
ploratory operation I will blot out of my mind, for 
the next five hours, any personal feelings They must 
go back behind that caret d door My hand shall be 
steady ’* 

Decision was in his voice and in his movements, tak- 
ing up the t^ools ' There s nothing to do but cover every 
inch of ground We 11 go back to the edge of the grave- 
yard, ivoik around the circumference keep woiking in, 
covermg <\fry bit giouiid c\eiy grave, tightening 
rlie c\uk umil wc icach dead center Well find her 
Well vvoik list ind v^f 11 be m time Help oi no help, 
wt 11 be in ouK ^\c \< git to be in lime 

lhc\ 1 iih< 1 du siKcnol cvergo ens it the edge of 
the gia\c}^ia Ncm\, he said, shilling the shovels and 
pick cradling tlnrii in his kit ana Well use both 
touho d last loui honis a*l hast \ou co\ei the 

aic 1 oil )oui h I M mU iIk light 

She took 1 t i phi c beside Inrii 1 don t think it was 
|ust^*hc vind lit nniiniuicd 

e Duv nu)\e ' iiiuin^ slo\\l\ into steadv rain into 
daikncs'^ ihii mu bcloic them and dosed in behind, 
into tiie txpni^t oi g ucaoiKs tint stood out like tor- 
ti led si<>npo»ts in i nuhtmiK 1 hey went past the 
1 doe mansoienm muIi i long strand of wisiain vine 
glow 11 aci(»>s us pidloi Kcd dooi and an unmaikcd path 
leading to it 

1 he giavi'tfird was still 1 lien loc:)tsteps wcie dead- 
ened by the wet caiptt ol gi iss and leaves and weeds; 
even fe'it lain fell softlv and the sound of the wind in 
the trees was a wlnspci Only the chink ol shovel on 
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shovel and the man's heavy breathing weie loud; ab- 
normal sounds that did not belong in the night, among 
the graves. 

“Rod," she whispered, “I'm thinking — or I'm trying 
to think, and I can't We've bcrn* helpless, Rod, ever 
since he telephone rail We’ve l>een doing just what 
he wanted us to do, just what he planned " 

liaiiatt moved on steadily, his eyts on the moving 
beam of light, on the graves ‘It’s ycair ncivts Nerves, 
Polly.” 

“Anil he could be watching us now, (ould have iol 
lowed us He (ou^d he anvwhcrc out tluie in tlit dark- 
ness, gloating over us, knowing wt'd nevLi find— 

1 lie words were toin (r*oiR Baiiao s thix>^U«‘ror 
CfOd's sake. Pollvl W' \e got ui g) on It’- out only 
chanci ’ 

But he stopped, UtijUg tlu tofd (hop j om his ath 
mg lelt arm lie stood, sniiiig otit 'no iIk daikness 
Damn lam,” he sad, his v >ice a whisper ()l course 
he's out there, with his tvMsicd maK* Tic w<^)U'iJn i be 
home imagining this toiline, not when he ( )uld he out 
theie watching us laughmg at us / hut s l?utt oj if ” 
Polly's head v\ as am cd 1ki <vt-s h ;k»»ii^ k ^>\c i 
the wa\ llu^Y had just <on«( Nhe sa» j tiplv Tuift 
off ytrur loidi, Rod ’ Ilet own hght "^nkid (rui 

He swung round to lollow h r gao h u hnf^where 
darkness was thick, a shadox s((imd to blot our the 
pale white of marble *xnd then b(‘ s'v idowi d up U Innd 
a gray shadoii/ of gianite He lul^htd In** haoil (rvci his 
eves, stiaming into the daikncs^ 

She nuived ( loj^^r to him I)r ’ von ste’i r >o^” 

“Yes” Ills body was tighti nin^ itadv lor the thase 
Her fingers .tightened on his arm ‘ No. No® Rod 
We'd only lose time. It may be nothing, it may be the. 
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strain — that we*re imagining things. And we could never 
catch him here. We can’t waste thirty minutes, an 
hour, hunting shadows.” • 

He wavered. “You re right, of course.” He switched 
on his torch again and took up the tools. 

They begjin moving forward, their lights fumbling 
in the night. The wind had shifted, was behind them 
now. And now it carried a sound, a far away, muffled 
sound, twisted and broken on the wind. 

“That's someone laughing,” Bairatt said, not lifting 
his eyes from the ground. “Didn't you hear it?” 

“Yes, 1 heard it,” she said. She said the lie carefully; 
“It was only the wind in the pines.” 


V • 8.^5 P.M. io 8.41; P.M. 

TME laughter, real or imagined, could no longer be 
heard; but they had gone only a low' yards fartlier be- 
fore the*, knew beyond doubt that thcie was another 
living fieing in the (emetery. I’here it was — hardly ten 
feA a^iead — another ol those two legged shadows. I'his 
one as still as the marble angel yet unmistakably dif- 
ferent. . . . ^ 

Bairatt held out his hand to slop P^lly and pointed. 

“Dr. Whittleb},” she whispered. 

In a* pause between gusts the air was still. The pines 
gliding Bariatt's car straightened — no taller, across the 
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square stumps and pointed shafts of the marble forest, 
than the man hunched beside the canvas-covered hole 
that would be his son’s graVe. It didn’t seem possible 
that anything so rigid could have made that fleet man- 
shadow fimong the tombstones. Now, rain was the only 
thing that moved. 

Whafe was the old doctor doing here — tonight? His 
son's body wasn’t Iierc. The sealed coffin that en- 
closed it was to come in on an early morning train, in 
time for tomonow’s ceremonies. 

And yet — Bariatt, about to lunge forward, hesitated. 
There was a possible explanation. Old Dr. Whittleby 
for the past month had been galvanized into abnormal 
activity, and to a strength like that of a ^£iai^ in his 
fifties. He had taken to coming here constantly, even 
walking those miles alone if no one wf)qjd drive him 
— coming to the fcmetery to ga/e at the, headstone that 
he had put up three years before over a plot of earth 
where no one was buried. Barratt realized, with a crisp- 
ing of his nerves, that the old man must think of the 
gtavc as if it had never been empty, as if the true sub- 
stance of his son lay not in an object shipped from over- 
seas, but in the carved name on a headstonf. 

Maybe he was right, at that; and yet — if one belie^d 
in any of that nonsense about lestlcss spirits, one 
couldn’t help wondering where Philip Whitflgby’s was 
now — on the train just starting up the valley from San 
Francisco, or — outpacing wheels, outpacing tjtought, 
finding itsell home at last? 




S A C.R K D 


to the 

MEMORY 

of 

PHILIP WHITTLEBY, M.D. 


Duhe et deroinm e^t 
pro putiia mori 


YOU know how it is when you sleep late on Sunday 
morning? You wake up for a second, just long enough 
to realize you don i have to, and doze off again; and 
after a while you stir, and roll o\er, and maybe open 
one eye and wondei if you iould gel up just 
long enougli to close tin blinds without itally jvaking 
up, but you’re afraid to risk it; and you go on like Aat, 
waveiing on the thm line between waking and sleep- 
ing, for a long time. And then you get an unt%sy feeling. 
People stirring aiound, and talking. You don’t know 
wliat time it is, but it must be late You wishjthe* peo- 
ple would quiet down and let you sleep. . . . 

It s that way with me now. Just lik'^^that. 

It hasn’t be(^i like that all the |imt* I tliink I must 
have been leli alone for quite a long time, alter it 
happened; jr maybe I was just numb. I doa’t know. 
I don’t remember much about tliat (Only one thing, 
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clearly: the cow. The tow plane had already cut us 
loose, and we didn’t have much altitude when we were 
hit. All of a sudden tliere was a loud whoosh! and then 
there was just a big hole where the back of the cabin 
had been. Wc nosed straight over, the lot of us hanging 
forward in our belts like people in a roller-coaster. 
Nobody yelled riuich; we were strung up so tight tliat 
we were calm. Through the nose I could see these 
cow^s, minding their own business in the middle of a 
war, and one brown and white one especially. The 
glider began to whipsaw; each time that cow came into 
sight it was bigger. “You stupid bastard, get out of 
the way,” I remember saying out loud. Wc missed it, 
though I think we missed it). 

Funny I should remember that, wdicn all I can re- 
member Lbout the months in England is that they were 
fun. There was a girl I was in love with, and Fve for- 
gotten her name. That’s wdiat I’d like to be thinking 
about, things like that, not Red Forks. When I w'as 
alive 1 had a convenient memory, like most people; it 
woiked hne on things 1 had enjoyed and didn’t bother 
me with the things 1 wanted to lorget. Seems to be dif- 
ferent now. I’ve got an uncomfortable feeling that they 
mccy be taking me back to Red Forks. It’s tlie kind of 
grotesque gesture iny fathei would make. That might 
account for the way my mind keeps fumbling around 
among those old memories, like someone groping 
among die clutter of a dark attic and taking things one 
by one to the light of the window, and recognizing 
them with a rush of recollections. 

I wouldn’t be thinking about my father by choice. 
Nobody has to tell me it’s all wrong for a man to hate 
his father; I know it But I do — or, rather, I guess I 
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should say I did. The grave is a quiet place, they say 
— those people who've never been in one — where there 
isn’t any loving or hating. All right, then; 1 don’t hate 
my father: but I did when I was alive. 

Not always, of course. When Twas a kid, I was like 
any other kid: I took things as they wet^. I thought I 
didn’t especially mind not having a mother, simply be- 
cause I had never had one. If pinned down, I might 
have worked it out that 1 envied other boys their 
mothers in the same way, and about as much, as I en- 
vied Steve Allen’s having his own horse. Maybe not 
that much. After all, I had Mrs. Steuben, who kept 
house for us. Slie cooked, and made me wash, and 
harped on my manners: those wcr(‘ the obseijyaUe func- 
tions of a mother. 

And 1 took my lathei as he was, too, ^ He was just 
tliere, a faa. He Jet me alone, and I Igi him alone. I 
think perhaps I did envy the other kids in that, a little. 
Their fathers took them hunting or fishing once in a 
while: mine didn’t. Stiil, we had one of the biggest 
houses in town. It was old, and the Shacks had crowded 
pretty close to it since its best days, but the curving 
drive and the pdlars of the portico were ^till impres- 
sive. And when I was a kid plenty of families had tio 
car, but vve always had a new one at least once a year. 
That was because my father was a doctor. Aflgther ad- 
vantage of his being a doctor was that 1 could smuggle 
my friends into the house when he was making calls, 
and sometimes he would have left the door of his office 
unlocked; then wc coujd lie on the Rupr and pore over 
the pictures ‘in Jiis medical books, going hot and cold. 

I was aboqt thirteen, I guess, the time Mrs. Steuben 
caught us doing that. She didn’t rant or rave; she never 

K 
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did; I remember Joey Crain called her The Great 
Stone Face. She just took the book away and herded us 
out of the office and locked the door. "I shall tell 
Doctor,” she announced. I knew she would do it, too. 

He had office bout’s from six thirty to eight in the 
evening. 1 wa^ supposed to be in bed by eight and that 
was one night I was planning to make it; byt Mrs. 
Steuben stopped me on the stairs. “Doctor wants to 
see you,” she said in her frozen way. “Okay, okay, 
think I don’t know it?” I grumbled, and sat down on 
the stairs. 

It was after eight thirty when he came into the hall 
and looked up at me. We still had a gas chandelier in the 
hall, with colored glass pendants, and it made a harsh 
light on his nearly bald, bony skull and flared in his 
old-fashicned glasses that had a black ribbon dan- 
gling to his lapiel. He was tall and gaunt at that time; 
there were deep, hard parentheses around his mouth. 
Soon after that he began to stoop, and the parentheses 
lost their identity in a network of Vi inkles, but he was 
still strong then. 

1 might as well admit it, I was scared to death of 
him. ,. 

<’’1 want to talk to you,” he said. 

He went back into his office without looking to see 
whether I'was coming or not. 1 thought briefly, but not 
really seriously, of running away; then I straightened 
my'shqulders and marched stiffly down the stairs, and 
into his office. 

He was sitting at his desk, and now the light on his 
face was upward, reflected by some papers from the 
glare of a student’s gooseneck lamp. It made him look 
evil. H<!* nodded at tlie chair across from him and I had 
to sit there, as if I were a patient, with that glare on 
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my face too. He leaned back and his face went out of 
the light and vanished, all but the gleam of his eyes 
and glasses. For a while he just sat theie without 
speaking and without taking his eyes off my lace. I 
might have been a sti anger; to me, he seemed like one. 

FJnalfy he turned liis chair and unlocjied a cabinet 
that WQ had never been able to investigate, and took 
down a book. He flipped the heasy pages: they made a 
whir like the wings ol a beetle. He ff»und what he 
wanted and slid tlie book arioss to me under the lamp, 
his thin clean finger holding it i.»pen. “Maybe tin* pic- 
ture will interest >ou,“ he sauk 

I don’t want to icnicinbei tins. I was trying to shut 
it out of my nnnd while it was happening^ ai>ri aUer- 
wards I did shut it out it^r yeais — nnii! 1 was ri medical 
school, and (ainc a<ioss that same book i^i the libiaiy. 
By that time, tliough, the pic tines dif^jn t bother me. 
Fin not so sure it was the pictures even then. AHei all 
1 was a couiuyy kid, there wasn’t much anytme rould 
have told me about sex- and J knew what women 
looked like, I’d climbed ont<» the rool of the gym with 
ihe other kids to peek ihiough the skylight into the 
girls’ locker room when they had a nigh^ basl^etball 
game. No, I think it was the tieinbling rigidity oi iRat 
bony fingei, prodding at the piitures of what disease 
lelt behind; it was the muttering, over over. 

“Women? Getting interested m women, arc you? Want 
to look at w^iinicn, do you?” 

And most ot all it was the end of rhai chambei-of- 
horrciis session, when ,he slammed fb^ book shut and 
stood towering 4)vrr me. poor skmn\ kicl shrinking into 
a chair that I was and said: “I want you to remember 
this, Philip. JF very time you look at a womaft; every 
time you feel yourself slipping inio that rotten mess \/c 
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call sex; every time you start thinking some girl is 
pretty, I want you to think bark and remember these 
pictures. Remember them! That’s women for you, 
Philip, that’s women with their pretty clothes and their 
pretty tricks torn off, that’s women and that’s what they 
do to men — 1," 

And then a very queer ihmg happened. Just a. minute 
ago I was saying how little it mattered to me that I 
didn’t have a mother. I meant it, too; or anyhow the 
kid I was thought lie meant it. And yet, cringing in 
that chair under my lather’s bitter hate, something 
inside me that I hadn’t even known was there turned 
on him, and 1 heard myself cry out in a desperate sob: 
“My m<C)ther wasn't like thatl’’ 

The sound of my voice shriveled me. It stopped him. 
He backed away from me, his face white. “Who’s 
been talking to you about your mother?” he whispered. 

The spark in me was dying last, but it burned long 
enough for me to whimper: “I don’t want to look at 
your old pictures. I want a picture of my mother.” 

That was the end of it. He had pulled himself to- 
gether and he came at me, hauling me up off the 
chair hy niy bony .shoulders and shaking me and laugh- 
ing and roaring at me. *'A picture of his mother, he 
says! Who’s been talking to you, tell me that, you little 
sneak? Wno’s been talking to you, hey?” 

“Nobody, nobody!” I howled, and fell apart inside. 
I really,, don’t remember any more of that. 

Two things came out of that pi;etty little session. I got 
an obsession abbut having a piiiure of, my mother, tor 
one. That was what I searched for on rainy afternoons, 
after thkt. 1 never found one; he had qiade sure of 
that; but once, when I’d pestered Mrs. Steuben beyond 
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endurance, she told me why. “She had another son 
— and It wasn’t his,” she muttered in my ear, and never 
said any more Years late», when I was in medical 
school, I found an alumni directory that listed my 
father and gave his wife’s maidefi name and the date 
of the marriage It wasn’t a Red Folks pame I went 
through the newspaper files in Detroit, where they 
had been married, and found a paragraph but not the 
picture I had hoped for, nor the relatives’ names I 
didn t give up, I would have found something if I had 
lived long enough, I )ust didn t have time Instead I 
had to make out v ith a picture I cut from a maga/ine, 
some hack aitist s sketch ol a motherly woman, which 
happened to match my boyish ideas I still l^^d that 
clipping in my wallet that dav over Ncnmandy I won- 
der if they sent it to my father, and what he thought 
of It? 

I he other thing was going to mecbcal school Of all 
the ideas my father had in mind when he showed me 
those pictures, I m sure that getting me interested in 
medicine wasn i one, and yet that’s the way it worked. 
The pictures revolted me, all right but they made me 
want to take care of people so they wouldn’t l^ve to 
look like that The crusader phase, maybe, Sut it staffed 
with me 

Not that my father objected to my being a^octor In 
fact one of the few times I can remember feeling a 
warmth in him, a human spark, was the night of my 
high school graduation when he asked me, on the way 
home in the ear, what I thought I was going to do next. 

That will give^vou an idea of the terflis we weie on, 
we had never discussed it. So I mumbled “Medical 
school, I guess. Pre med, I mean.*’ 

He turned half around — Mrs. Steuben was m front 
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with him, I was in the back by myself — and then caught 
himself and turned front again. All he said was: 
‘‘Welir* But I knew from Ws voice that he was pleased. 
There was a touch of warmth, as I said. Pride, too. He 
was prettv proud of heaving been Red Forks’s only doc- 
tor for so long, I guess it pleased him that there would 
be another Dr. Whittleb> there for another thirty years 
or so. Maybe he’s a good guy underneath, I thought; 
how would I know? And I suddenly had a warm, kindly 
feeling for him too. I sat back there grinning to my- 
self, embarrassed, trying to think ol something else to 
say quick before the moment was gone; but I couldn’t. 
I didn’t know how. 

I wasn t home much the next few )cars. Summers I 
followed the threshing crews. I didn’t need the money, 
I will admit he never stinted me that nay, but I had 
always been skinny and I had an idea 1 should toughen 
myself up. Then the summer after my B.S. I went down 
through Mexico and the West Ihclies with a friend 
who was going on to medical school with me, and had 
a lot of fun. I guess we knew the war was coming, but 
we didn’t worry about it. I did conic home for my first 
Christmas holidays, and for say a week each summer, 
but the atmosphere was so bleak I grabbed at any 
chance to* be somewhere else. 

I coulh see my lather changing, seeing him at those 
lonf} intervals. He had never been what you could call 
a broad*-gauge man, and as the )cars went by his mind 
and energy dug their rut deeper and narrower all the 
time. It appalltfA me to see the venom in him if our 
raie conveisations happened to touch on women; I 
learned Co avoid that. I knew that some of his patients 
followed the old custom of bringing their children to 
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him for instruction when they reached puberty, or were 
planning to be married; I used to wonder what he told 
those kids, and how they ever dared to get married. 

And don’t forget I was changing too. I was growing 
up. I had gone through a few bid times, and made a 
few girls pretty mad at me, before I gotjrid of all the 
eflPects Qf what he had tried to make me believe about 
them. I did, though. I’m glad I had that last couple 
of years. I’m sorry they weren’t longer. 

And then there was my last trip home. It was right 
after my graduation from medical school. I had mv in- 
terneship appointment, a good one, if I wanted it, and 
to be honest I lelt that I- needed it. They^ h^ been 
racing their motors a bit in medical scliool, and I had 
been hustled out in late Fall, that was in ’.jg, suspecting 
that there might still be one or two jhings 1 didn’t 
know about medicine. 'The Army wasn’t critical of 
that, but they were dubious about my eyes. Organically 
my eyes were sound' but they had an annoying habit 
of watering when they were tired; so the Army had 
.sort of pigeon-holed me as acceptable but not essential. 
In other w'ords I could make up my own mind.^What 
I wanted was someone to make it up for me. 

I came home in that spirit. When I had been away for 
a long while I used to build up a sneaking <liope that 
next time it would be different, next time my father and 
I could get through whatever the barrier was an^ r&lly 
talk. He hadn’t come down for my graduation, had been 
ill; 1 hadn’t seen him since Easter; so the hope had had 
a chance to g^ fairly substantial, especially because 
there was really something to talk about. 

But even ^efore I reached the house the l»pe was 
dying on the vine. The bus was a half hour behind 
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schedule; that didn’t matter because I had come without 
letting my father know, with some vague idea of catch- 
ing him off guard. While I»waited for the driver to dig 
out my two bags I looked along the quiet, shady street. 
Mrs. Steuben, in her ^are stiff notes, had been complain- 
ing that the town was being spoiled by all the scum who 
had come to the district to work in the Sun Queen mine. 
There wasn’t any gold being mined, of course, but the 
Sun Queen was rumored to have something very hush- 
hush in Its 01 e. Red Forks, according to Mis. Steuben, 
was asvN^aim with people; that new doctor, name of Bar- 
ratt, who had marned the Coibin girl, was using the 
boom as a ( han( e to get a foothold and try to cut Doctor 
out , 

But the stieet looked much the same to me. Jim Tyloe 
was drowsing m hont of the police station, tilted back in 
the same old sriaiglu chaii There was a new (bain 
grocery where iJam Rayburn’s used to be, but the other 
stoies seemed to be um hanged. No swarm ol strange 
faces on the sidewalks, no bustle, nothing but the pleas 
ant peace and quiet ot a late fall alteirioun. 

I thiew my bags 111 the back seat of Joe Clancy’s tiied 
old cab and climbed in beside him. He woke up with a 
stmt and looked me ovei “Hi, Phil, ’ he said. “Didn’t 
see you around this week. Been away?’’ 

Tliis W 41 S a standard joke and I gave it back to him in 
kind. “;See you’ve got a new cab, Joe. Think these self- 
stafters will amount to anything?’’ 

He ginned. “Mine works fine.’’ He proved it, and we 
began to chug down the street. “How’s tricks?’’ 

“Can’t compiiain,’’ I said. 

“How long before the draft board catches up with 
you? They let you finish learning your doctoring, you 
think?’’ ' 
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‘‘Finished last week.” 

“Hell you sayl Well, nowl Figure to hang out your 
shingle here?” 

“Well, Fm not sure,” I admitted. 

“Better do that, if the Army cAi spare you,” he said. 
“Time your old man took it easy. Guess you heard he’s 
got coijipctition.” 

“I did hear that,” I said. “What’s he like? Good 
nbn?” 

Joe shrugged. “Some say this and some say that. You 
know me — can’t afford to take sides.” 

“Being a common carrier,” I said obligingly. 

“I carry ’em, and some of ’em sure are common,” he 
said as expected, and waited while I lau^hc^. “Oh, 
there’s enough trade for both of ’em, I guess. Old-timers 
still swear by your pop, but Doc Barratt gets most of the 
business from all them hunkies over at^the Sun Queen 
camp.” 

“I heard there were a lot of new people. Town doesn’t 
look crowded, though.” 

“Well, they live in sort of barracks, and they got their 
own boarding-house and store and such. Don’t see much 
of them during the week. Saturday night, though — 
zowie!” 

“Bunch of cut-ups?” 

“Cuttin’ each other up.” He slapped the •wheel and 
guffawed. “Cuttin’ each other up, got to remember that. 
Yep, Doc Barratt’s kep’ busy that night — means some 
business for Ed Quigley too, often enough.” 

I whistled. “That bad? Looks as if lim Tyloe’d need 
some help.” 

“Oh, he’s got Joe Merkle for a deputy now. Yep, 
there’s some changes, all right. . . , ’D y<fu know 
Johnny Swanholm got killed?” 
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“No!” I said. 1 remembered him sharply, a tall shy 
kid 1 had liked. “In action, you mean?” 

He nodded. “One o’ them places in China, or some- 
where out there. Well, what I always say, you shoot off 
enough guns somebody’s gonna get killed.” 

“Don’t go pp the drive,” I said. We had reached the 
house. “I’ll get out here. ' , 

“Just as you say,” he said. “Surprise the old man, 
hey? . . . Six bits now, Phil.” He looked at me de- 
fensively. 

“Oh, sure,” I said, and gave him another quarter. 

“Everything costs more, seems like. Well, give my 
regards to Doc, hey?” 

“Sur(;*.” 1 said again, and turned to face the house. 

I left my bags on the porch and went into the waiting- 
room, to avoid running into Mrs. Steuben first. It was 
the middle of ahernoon office hours, and in the old days 
the benches would have been crowded, but I was alone 
there. I could hear a low mumble of voices from the 
consulting-room, so I sat down, picking up a Reader's 
Digest and wondering what doctors had put on their 
fumecl oak reception-room tables before the Digest and 
thtt National Geographic started. 

In a little while the offit'e door opened and Donna 
Parks canwj out backwards. I heard rny father’s voice. 
“That’s absolutely all I can do for you, Donna,” he was 
sayihg. My heart sank; his voice was vindictive. “More 
than I should do. Remember, 1 told you one tablet at 
bedtime. They’re very strong. It you should — acci- 
dentally, take fdiur or five you’d quietly go to sleep and 
never wake up.” 

There was a brief silence. I started to get up, feeling 
cold. ' 
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“And never wake up,” she whispered in a dreary little 
voice that didn’t go with the pretty, sparkling Donna I 
remembered. 

“But I told you just one, didn’t I?” my father 
said. 

Shs* nodded dumbly and turned towyd the street 
door. Xhen she saw me. I lotced a smile and said: “Hi, 
Donna! Surprise!” 

'She, tried to smile too, I could see her trying, but it 
was a prfc%tv poor eflEorJ. She huddled her coat close 
around herA almost furtively, and gulped and said: 
"Why, hello, Phil. I didn’t know you were back.” 

“It’s a secret,” I said. “Don’t Jell the Army, they — ” 

And then my father spoke from the docjrway. “Go 
straight home, Donna,” he said harshly. "And don’t for- 
get what I told you.” 

She nodded again, and gave me a little^ wave and said: 
“See you later, I guess,” and went out. 

I looked at my father, and waited hopele.ssly for him 
to say something pleasant and welcoming, but I should 
have known. Fin.illy I' .said: “What’s the matter with 
Donna?” 

He gave that barking snort that went for a ^ugh. 
“Sweet little Donna. 'Fhey run true to form, these dSr- 
ling little girls, don’t they?” 

I didn't ask him what he meant. I didn’t wAj; to hear 
it. 


i 

It was the next morning, early, that I saw my father 
for the last time. 

We were having breakfast. I heard ^he street door 
burst open and a man stalked into the hall and then 
into the dining room. I’d never seen him befofe. Once 
his eyes fastened on my father they stayed there; Jie 
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came to the table and slammed down a cardboard pill 
box. It jumped open and it was empty. 

The man leaned over with his hands on the table 
and said: “I’m going to get your license, Whittleby.” 

My lathei leaned batk, quite calm, and said: “Have 
you met my stm. Dr. Barratt?” 

Barratt didn’t even louk at me. “I’ve helped patients 
to die,” he said. “Every doctor has But 1 never deliber- 
ately killed one You did.” ' 

“I hope you’re listening closely, Philip,” my father 
said. 

Barratt straightened up “That’s all I’m leporting to 
the County Medical Society this morning” He started 
out. 

“Just a minute.” My lather stood up “It would be 
nice to know just what the devil you think you’re talk- 
ing about ” 

Bairatt turned. “I’m talking about Donna Parks. I’ve 
been tiying to sase her since one o’clock this morning; 
she died half an hour ago. It would have been less 
iroublc foi evetybody, Whittleby, il you’d given her a 
gun ” 

My fatliei’s voice lemained steady, but I saw his 
h^nd trembling on the back of his chan I was numb, 
myself “I .see,’ my father said “She took an overdose? 
That’s tji® basis lor your hysteiia? Perhaps it’s fortunate 
that my sun was present when I cautioned her about 
that Yf)u remember, Philip?” 

I don’t know whether I said anything or not, but in 
any case Barratt; still didn’t look at me. “I’m sure you 
did I’m sure you told her you coulcjp’t or woulcln’t 
abort her but you’d give her something for lier nerves. 
And di& you tell her her troubles would |ie over if she 
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took more than one? Save it for your heating, 
Whittleby.” The door slammed behind him. 

1 signed up for a commission that morning. My 
father made out an affidavit about what I had heard 
him i' 11 Donna; I signed that too. Then I Ifk. 

They, didn’t take away his license, but it was a close 
call When they didn't, the story got aiound that it was 
real?;. Dr. Baiiatl’s lault that Donna died and that he 
was only ' «^ing to pass the buck when he brought 
chdrg< s. I fciV rotten about that '1 here v/asn’t’anything 
I tould do when I heard about U, in hngland, but I 
made up iny mind that alter the wai or anyhow alter 
my father was dead. I’d straighten people out on«that. 

But of couise I didn’t figuie on 1)-Day. 


THE MARBLE FOREST 


VI • 8.45 p.M. to 9 P.M 

THERF it was. An open gr.nc- .md the old man stand 
ing beside it as il on armed guard 

Bairatt gripped Polly’s aim. “The lanvas- 11 that 
hole’s not empty — ” 

“Of (oiiise, Rod.” Het \oi«e was even lower than 
his. “Oi maybe underneath — covered up to look like the 
bottom of any ijewly dug grave ” * 

His laboiatoiy-tiamecl eyes weighed the piles of dirt, 
runnelled mi^d now, on each side. 
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She shook his arm. ‘‘No, there*d be less dirt. That's 
the right amount there always is for a grave. Don't 
you remember Alice’s, and Donna Parks’s and — Oh, 
well, 1 know it is. Look, Rod; what he’d do is dig the 
bottom deeper and ]3ut back that dirt so it wouldn't 
look different on top.” 

“You’re keeping your nead, Polly. I’m ^pt.” His 
mouth sn harder. “We’ve got to get him away.” 

The figure in Jront of them stirred. As if his 
were a signal to the wind, the bushes bchiP-i nim were 
suddenly strained back and then roughlyi snapped for- 
ward. The trousers about his srareciow legs began to 
flap, and the drums and bassoons and the scieeching 
violinstof the storm resumed their play. 

As Barrait started forward the man facing the taut 
canvas suddenly threatened the sky with both fists. 

. Polly (augljt Ban alt’s sleeve. “He hates you so. 
He’ll never let you — ” 

Spade and pick clanked together. “Then you’ll have 
to do it.” 

She looked down at her owm spade. 

He snaKhed it “And hurry! Tell him anything. Just 
gel lym aiyay fiom that hole!” 

•^She stepped foiwaid so quickly that she slunibled 
and (aught at tlie old do( tor’s coat. Whitlleby turned. 
Not lasj* Barratt noticed. He didn’t act startled. . . . 
Because he already knew' they weie lieie? 

“Oil, doctor, I’m so glad to see you!” Polly sounded 
near hysteiia. “Won’t you please take me honu'?” 

“Take you home?” Surprise showed now, in his 
voice. “You haven’t come tor me?” , 

“I — ” She paused and looked up. “You doctors always 
stick t<%ethei. But I’m going to tell yoy. Dr. Barratt 
asked me to make a call with him, anci ilien— 1 had to 
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gel Oiit of his car. I started to walk and was taking a 
short cut through the cemetery. You've no idea how 
glad I am to see you. You'H drive me back to town, 
won't you?” 

"Barratt!” The word exploded into the wind. “That 
— «;tud-horse! He’s wrecked all the work J've done in 
this iow|i — tried to wreck me professionally — killed my 
son. If Barratt hadn’t moved in on my practice Philip 
wdiili. have been deferred to finish his interneship. He 
wouldn’t i\*?ye been in the invasion. He wouldn’t be 
coming homAnow--in a coffin.” 

“Take me back to Red Forks, doctor,” Polly urged. 
“It‘s such an awful night, and I may run into Dr. 
Bairatt again on the road.’' 

God!*' Ban at t thought, ‘V/fcr stand talking, 
talking- ” I'lmc was running away like ijiose rivulets 
of water on raw earth, and yet while th^‘ oM man was 
thcic the seauh could not begin. And where, for 
Christ’s sake, were (he nien from the mines? 

“ Ihink ol liU trying to get my license! That upstaitf 
As if I’d give that worthless Parks girl an overclose — 
That stud-horse!” the old doctor snoued again. “All 
the years I’ve worked here to get people ^nit the 
guttei — then that — that stallion (omes along, lets lod&e 
the filth. . . . All my work gone. . . . Now they’re all 
back to being animals again. When I think* pf Alice 
Corbin — pure Alice C^oibin, untouched till he — “ ^ 

Barratt, gripped the pick and spades harder He’d 
run into the results of Asa Wliittleby's proselytizing 
all over Red Forks, even in his own home and 
hed . . . • ^ 

The old man’s hands were working. In the murky 
night they farmed out and closed at his sides tike the 
fins of a trout. “What do vou have to follow me for* 
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Myrtle Young? You call yourself my housekeeper— as 
if anybody could fill Kate Steuben’s shoes! You think 
you’re pretty big, cooking my meals and washing my 
clothes. Big enough to lock up my cai and put sleep- 
ing pills in my coflee. Think I don’t knpw phe- 
nobarbital vdien I taste it?” His voice had turned 
querulous. Up to now thcie’d been no tremor*evidcnt 
in voire or body though the old doctor went aboijit 
town with his head always shaking. 

He peered down into Polly’s face. “I’m '^dt helpless. 
Don’t fool yoursell. You nor anyone elsc'^can stop me 
when I make up my mind to do something. Barratt’s 
trying to get me the way he got Philip. But I’ll show 
him! Pm Asa Whittlehy, (he best doctoi Red Folks 
evei had — and my son’s come home at last.” 

Christ, how could they get him away from that 
giave? All his warped, hitter life loming up in his 
senile wanderings like vomit. Senile? Was Whittleby 
senile? If he wanted to take he’d know what to do. The 
palsy, ior instance . . . But he’d had a kid of his own; 
could he take another man’s child — r He might not be 
senile, he might be psychotic. Then a child might not 
mear the same thing. . . , 

Old Whittleby reached for Polly’s shoulders. “Listen, 
Myrtle Young.” Again his voice had stopped shaking. 
”I brorgiit you into this world. I brought all the 
Youngs — you and all vour brothers and sisters — into this 
world. And I can send you out of it — if you give me 
reason.” 

Polly ga.sped and Barratt dropped his tools. As he 
straightened she lurched backward, the ohl man’s 
arms outflung as if he’d pushed her. “Now get out! 
Get out of here! Quick!” 

Rodney sprang to steady her and made his voice as 
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casual as if he'd met a professional acquaintance on the 
street. '‘Good evening, docun*. Rad night to be out.” 

Whittleby showed no more surprise at Barratt’s ap- 
pearance than he had at Polly’s, but his wild bravado 
vanished. As he said: ‘My sons home,” he seemed 
pathetic. 

“Where’s your car, doettn?” Bairatt asked crisply. 

“My son’s home,” the older man repeated. “Home — 
whc*. ? he belongs.” 

“Wherd >^ve all belong, a night like this.” Rod put a 
hand on the tether’s arm. 

He felt a gathering of muscles as hard as those of a 
man of tony befoie Whittleby jerked away. “My son 
would have been here non — if you tiadn’];^ taken his 
place.” 

“War’s a bad business, doctor. Where’s your car?” 

“He'd have earned on my work. I’tl^have lived on 
then — part of me — another generation ot my teac hing — 
my son — my plans . 

“Tho.se things arc hard ” Barratt motioned Polly 
around to the old man's otluT sid<\ 

“It was your doing!” Whittleby shouted in the 
younger man s face. ‘You diove him 10 his ^death— you 
and youi charges of malpianice!’ He whirled on PoWy. 
“Let go of me, young wtiman!' 

But Barratt knew now^ tlic strength in ^Jiat long 
scarecrow body. He clamped down with both hands on 
the lean arm next to him. ‘ i ime to go, doctor. We’ll 
take my car.” Tie him in it if they Jiad to. 

Whittleby made another of his abrupt changes. 
Docile now, he ^llorvcd both arms to b^ held, and they 
all started off togetlicr linked ui seeming affection. 

As three f^et came down in a one-man step, lights 
shot through the gate like tr^in suns. 
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“Duck, Pollyl** Barratt dropped Whittleby's arm and 
flung himself down. Rolling out of range of the lights, 
he groped through mud for the pick and spades. 

“What’s the matter, Rod? Isn’t that the mine car?’’ 

“Can't be sure. Sade was to tell them to use the back 
road.’’ „ 

“Perhaps it’s Violet,” Polly whispeied, crouching be- 
side him. “If she’d taken Marjorie home — and Sade 
told her—” 

“We can’t take a chame till we see whp'it is*” He 
jerked at her arm. “Crawl under that weeding willow.” 
Tools tight against his body, he followed. Then, be- 
hind the poitieie of branches, canic only the rattle and 
swish the stoiin. 

Something moved in the headlights too briefly for 
identification. A man’s figure, black against the glare, 
appeared at tlie gate. He was either a very laige man or 
the lights made him seem larger. Opening one half 
of the sagging iion giille, he left it canted into the mud 
and began to walk towaid them. 

Polly crept closer to Bairatt. In the dripping dark he 
could feel her tremble. 

The man came on past their tiec and sent a flashlight 
beam toward the open grave. Asa Whittleby stood there 
again as Polly and Ban at t had seen him hrst, thin- 
legged a6d hunched between the piles of dirt that to- 
morrow would covci hii son, 

’'^Vhat you, Dor?” asked the shadow. But now it was 
more than a shadow. It had a name. 

The doctoi undei the willow made no move to an- 
swer. He put but a hand and gripped ^his companion’s 
arm in warning. Polly Neale had stirred as it she meant 
to step but; his grip tightened. “ That’s Jinj 1 yloe. Don't 
you know his voice? God, it’s liuky we ducked.” 
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“When the men from the mines get here, he’ll see 
them. They won't know they have to duckl” 

“If they were here they’d help me handle him. — 
Listen!’’ His body tensed with hope. The wind had 
dropped^ for a moment, and he heard — ^no. The hope 
died again. That sound was the engine ot Tyloe’s car, 
left running at the gate. 

The man in the road spoke again. “Myrtle Young 
said ‘you flew the coop again. Doc. You got her wor- 
ried.” 

That could be double-talk. Tyloe’s coming tonight 
had been so well timed — ^from the point of view of some- 
one wanting delay. It was odd that his lights had ap- 
peared so suddenly, right at the gate, ff he’d^^juat come 
from town, wouldn’t they have been in sight all the 
way down the hill? Perhaps it wasn’t the old doctor 
whose shadow had dodged among tlje tombstones. 
If Tyloe knew Barratt and Polly were heie — knew why 
they were here, and he’d been waiting — 

But maybe they’d been down in the hollow where the 
older graves were when Tyloe was dtning that last half 
mile. Or maybe they’d been just too busy to notice 
lights on the hill. At least he hadn’t noticcd^thein^And 
Polly surely would have said something if she’d se&i 
them. She’d want to warn him. . . . 

For half a minute a lamastic thought ^ying his 
brain. Polly — twice Polly had wanted to appeal^ to 
Tyloe, though she must know that it would mean the 
loss of all their hope. She’d talked inteiminahly with 
Whittleby. It was almost as if she wcie trying to delay 
the search, driving him near to madness himsell. . - . 

He glanced down at Polly. The distant gleam of the 
headlights cayght her wet face and showed him*its look 
of strain. She was^ listening as anxiously as he. 
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Out there in the rain, while coats flapped and bushes 
flailed, Jim Tyloe’s heavy voice was as usual laying 
down the law. He always told Red Forks what to think 
and how to vote and where to make investments. If the 
town didn’t do what Tyloe said, it might wish it had — 
later on. “You dreamt it Doc. You couldn’t of seen a 
girl out here a night like this.” The old man muttered 
something inaudible. “A stallion and a filly?” Tyloe 
spluttered with laughter. “Well, maybe, maybe!. .HtTrses 
usually got more sense, though. What th^-ffell’d you 
get here in, anyway? That car that went/^off the road 
there at Dead Man’s Point?” 

“An accident?” Dr. Whittleby turned. “Where’s my 
case?” 

“Keep your shirt on. Doc. There was no one in it: I 
climbed down far enough to see that. When Myrtle said 
you was gone and your car still locked up, I figured you 
might of come out here in a — hmm — borrowed car. 
And maybe you did” — he trained his flashlight on the 
old doctor’s feet — “your shoes show you’ve walked tjiiite 
a bit.” 

Wouldn’t they ever stop talking and leave? Barratt’s 
shifting fee,t struck tlie sharp edge of something solid. 
— ^Another headstone. No wonder he wasn’t getting any- 
where. Headstones, footstones, piJIais, slabs — every- 
where fjd' turned something heavy was dragging at 
hirg, some dead weight — marble oi man— -holding him 
back. The monuments no longer seemed symbols of 
mourning, but of hate- -visible, like bieath on a cold 
morning that had gone a step farther and solidified. 
The hate of those two men out tlieie, ot^Tyloe’s bi other- 
in-law the undertakei Ed Quigley, of the old grave- 
digger tyrho lived in the cottage by the ,gate, the in- 
explicable hate of Violet Prager. .... 
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“Hand me that flashlight, Jim,” said Dr. Whittleby, 
“ril show you there weie people here. I’ll show you 
their tracks. I’ll find that stallion and filly!” His 
voice went up. “I’ll show them Asa Whittleby’s 
still someone to be reckoned witfi. Give me that flash- 
light/' * 

Polly shrank closer against the small tree-trunk. Rod 
gripped the pick. He couldn’t lisk being stopped now. 
If Tyloc followed their tracks with the light . . . 

“The Htt'^hlight, Jim. Give me the light.” 

“Who you think you’re talking to, Doc? Anyhow, it’s 
time for you to go home. Myrtle’s sure out for your 
scalp.” 

“Myrtle!” the old doctor snorted. ^'Whv^I was wip- 
ing that girl’s nose just a few years ago. And now .she 
thinks she can tell me what to do! But there’s one 
thing she’s good for, Jim. Ever ta^te her cheese 
souffle? If it weren’t for that I’d send her packing. It’s 
not everyone makes a good souffle.” 

Barratt groaned inwardly. It was seven o’clock when 
that phone call came. It was after nine now — God 
knew how much after nine— and the voice on the phone 
had said “piobably five or six hours”. . ^ . Prgbably 
five or six hours, . . . 

“Come on, Dc^c,” Tyloe’s heavy voice sounded 
heavier. Why didn’t he make the old man g<f?^lt wasn’t 
like Red Forks’s Chief of Police to be patient. ^ 

Suddenly, just as he'd given in a while ago, the old 
doctor gave in again. The two started off. Tyloc’s right 
hand held Whittlcby’s arm, his left the dark flashlight. 
If he turned it^on near the willow tree* or picked up a 
footprint . . . 

Did he r^lly believe that Whittleby’s stofy of the 
visitors -ip the ^eraetery was simply mental wander- 
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ing? Maybe all Tyloe’s talk and his unnatural patience 
were part of a plan. 

The flashlight, still dark, passed the willow tree. 
Barratt felt Polly relax and his own breath came out in 
a grunt. Now if nothing happened to make one of those 
men change his mind . . . 

They went through the sagging gate, even clpsed it 
behind them. Then at last a motor cliattered and the 
headlights left their post. 

Barratt shot through the willow fiinge wjsltout feel- 
ing the sting of the branches. He had the /anvas loose 
by the time Polly reached him. As they lifted it to- 
gether his flashlight was ready. 

Polly’, s end dropped. The grave tvas empty. It was 
only a square-cornered hole. 

Barratt flopped the canvas back, threw down his tools, 
and jumped in. 

His spade hit something haid. Just rotk. But by 
now Polly was down in the hole wiih her spade. 

They worked fast, one at each end, testing every few 
inches. Before they met in the middle they knew it was 
hopeless. The grave had been dug to bedrock. 

“Now where?” asked Barratt tightly. 

Down in the muddy hole they stared at each other. 

“Wait, Rod. Waitl” — Though he’d made no move 
to leave, t 

Polly stood beating her knuckles together. “Let 
me try to remember that voice on the phone. Did he 
say Marjorie was actually — buried in the cemetery? He 
said she was in a ‘big enough’ coffin — ^she was ‘with 
the dead’ — ^but did he say she was unde^round, here?” 

“The Teddy beat had cemetery mud on it.” 

“Yes, but it could have been smeare^ on. If he 
wanted to give a false lead — ^make it that much harder 
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. . . Look, Rod, could Philip Whittleby’s casket have 
arrived early? Could it have been taken to Ed 
Quigley’s until tomorrow? I*know it would be sealed, of 
course, but — what if — ” 

"God! Put — put someone else in with — ” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that! I can’t believ^ anyone, even 
this — ^fiend would do that, and certainly if it was old Dr. 
Whittleby — I just meant maybe she isn’t out here at all. 
Perhaps he put her in a coffin right there at Ed’s with- 
out taking it out of the building. The paper said a 
coffin was stolen. That means someone was able to get 
into the place. He might have stolen the coffin just to 
throw you oft the track, and then sneaked bark later.” 

“Yes. and maybe there -isn’t a coffin at^alU Maybe 
Violet Prager’ll come driving back — ’’ 

“Jf we could just find her!” Polly said. “You don’t 
suppose we should liavc started fiom j:hat angle? Be- 
cause she’d be able to tell us, or she might even have — ” 
“Yes, yes, I know. Maybe this is just someone's idea 
of humor.” He jabbed rotk viciously with his pick. "I 
have to make myself think it could be — or go crazy.” 
“Oh, Rod.” Polly drew in a sharp breath. 

He straightened. “And the only way I can avoj^ that 
is to keep moving, doing something. . . . You xflay 
have a point about that coffin. If one was missing, 
that’s the one I’d be supposed to think of nt^, not the 
ones that were left. It it should be at Ed’s — ” Suddenly 
he struck the pick into the earth, and let it stay thete. 
“We’ll go, Polly. We’ll go to Ed Quigley’s undertaking 
joint and have a look.” 

"You mean-j-break into his place?”* 

“Sure.” He cracked again, momentarily, snarling at 
her. “D’you ^hink we ought to call Ed down tR help us 
look?” 
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“But if we lose all that time and she isn’t there — “ 

“We’re taking a chance every move we make. This is 
just one moie we’ve got to fcake.*’ 

She sighed. “Perhaps you’re right. But if help comes 
and were not here?’’ 

He gritted, his teeth. “Are you still kidding yourself 
that somebody will come? ’ 

“They mu%t. Rod. Unless Sade couldn’t get anyone 
— it wc could just call her somehow, before we lost time 
going back!” 

“We tan.’* Barratt’s jaw set. “Hunvuel’s got a 
phone.’’ 

“But he’d never lei you in, Rod, and if lie's not theie, 
the hovse’ll be locked” 

“How are we going to get into l^d (>ingi<vs- ring 
the doorbcir^ Oct set and I’ll gi\c \ou a not's; 

He tossed up Ins tools and climbeii out bdnnd her. 
They slogged thit^iugh mud toward iIk* gate with the 
custodiarrs cottage a daik hulk beside it, one hulk that 
wasn’t niaible. 

The black tops of th^* pines in trout of Banatt’s car 
plunged and reaud like black horses. Or funeral 
plump on lioises’ lieads . . . 

Tolly sluveied. I his wdnd doesn’t warm the rain 
any, docs it?” 

“I hacjrt t noticed,” he said \agiiely. ‘ Better button 
yoia (oat Inghei ’ 

1 he cottage was in fiont of them now% unlighicd and 
still. 

“fiy the bell, Polly. It’ll save our getting shot in 
case he’s home. 'If he won’t lei you in, jout voui tool in 
the door and I’ll slug him 

He stepped aioimcl the toiiiei, pc'cnng out, while 
Pojly lang. 1 lie bu// ol the bell, one ol *^he old- 
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fashioned twist type, unelectrified, joined the orchestra 
of the storm. 

When hc*d waited until* he was ready to tear the 
house apart, board by board, Barratt called softly: 
“O K., I'll try a window.” * 

TJie fourth one yielded. He heaved hiryself over the 
sill ancl clicked on his flashlight. A chair leg — a small 
table — on the wall above it a board with a row of hooks, 
a key on one hook . . . The light paused. From a hook 
on the other end of the board hung the photograph of 
a shining blcjid girl. 

Old Hummers granddaughter, Donna Parks. Pretty 
kid, ii had been a shame he couldn't save her. Well, a 
doctor couldn't keep thinking of aU the jnws he'd 
missed. 

On the table beneath the photograph stood a vase 
with a few gieen branches — the best Hiyninel lould do 
for flowers at this time of year. Poor old fellow and his 
shrine; he’d loved the girl. . . . Where was that damned 
phone? 

And then, when he found it, the icteivcr kept 
slipping in his muddy hand. 

He went out the front door. Polly, standing m file 
rain that drove under the porch roof, huddled in her 
coat against the cold, jumped when the ^ooi was 
pulled open. ^ 

“That settles it,” Bairatt said through a tight jaw. 
“Sade drew a blank on all the Pellegrinis but sue 
finally got hold of the mines. 1 he f( How she talked to 
w'as stupid-sounding, but she got the message through 
his head. He repeated it after hei. The call went 
through — an^ if the men had chosen to come tlity could 
have got^here thjee times over!” 
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"Don't say that. Rod. Perhaps they’ve had a break- 
down." She was running to keep up with him. "But 
what about — ” 

"No. No one's had any news of — of Violet.” 

They splashed by three graves before he spoke again. 
"We haven’^ thought out the mechanics of this thing, 
Polly. How did anyone steal a coffin, take it up here or 
anywhere, without being noticed? And how was it 
carried? You couldn’t get it into an ordinary car,” 

She gave him one of her quick looks. “You’d need a 
truck. Old Hummel has one — but his car shed was 
empty.” 

“Or,’’ said Rodney Barratt in his careful flat voice, 
“you’d»need a hearse.” 

Polly caught a sharp breath. “Ed — himself? Oh, 
surely notl” 

“Why not? It’s no crazier than some of the other 
thoughts I’ve had. If this — thing has really happened, 
nobody’s sane.” He seized her arm, swerving off on a 
short cut through the trees. 

Polly stubbed her toe and fell, gasping. 

Barratt flashed on the light as he bent to help her. 
“Are, you hurt, Pol — My God, that was Alice’s head- 
stbne.” 

She began to laugh. The wind swooped on her 
sobbing, lliughter and caught it up into the storm. “Even 
A-Alice would excuse my unseemly haste this time. 
Even Alice — ” Her hysteria died abruptly as the beam 
of Barratt’s torch swung around and focused on tire 
grave. 

It was piled from end to end with fresh earth. 

“Oh, no,” he said slowly. “They wouldn’t — ^not 
here!" * 



ALICE CORBIN BARHATT 


I’VE been very happy here, snug and safe whcie people 
can’t get at me; the people who said: “You must make 
an effort, Alicei” Those who kept telling me: 
“Rodney’s a man, Aluc. A man who’s auractiwc jp 
women. . . .’’ 

The Coibin lot is the largest and best in^the Red 
Forks cemetery. I was glad of that when T was alive, 
though Rodney laughed at me. But then, he so often 
laughed at things that weren’t really lunny. 

He said we Coibins were bound that our graves 
should literally be fine and private pla» Only, at the 
end, perhaps he ^id realize that I’d be so ( ontenr to be 
here, with my grandparents and mother and with Papa 
close beside «ne again. 

Papa vfc«*bigf.*|^d broad; he had a deep voice that 
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went through you and he smelled of cigars and bay rum 
and saddle leather. He called me his “little princess.” 
Mamma was a Dresden china doll. She had a pale face 
and soft brown hair ^and her voice was a pleasant mur- 
mur — 

1 

Except wl^cn — One night I dreamed that I woke 
and went to the bathroom by myself. And Mamma 
and Papa were talking in their room and she 
shrieked. . . . 

In my dream, that is, this woman shrieked; *‘Yes! 
Yes! Yes! Are you pleased? YcuVe had your fun and 
with lu(k you’ll get the son you want to carry on the 
Corbin name. You don’t care that 1 have to go through 
it agaki, even though the doctor told you — he told 
you — ” 

That rouldij’i possibly have been Mamma. She 
would never hi\e talked to Papa like that. But she had 
a baby and it died and so did she. 

I was very young but I liied to be Papa’s little house- 
keeper. He’d lei me stay up late and he’d talk to me 
about being a Corbin and what that meant in Red 
Forks. But he died wdien I was tourtecn. 

I didn't , think I could beai it at first. The house was 
S(S empty. The smell ol his cigars lingered in it; his 
dogs kept whining for him and the cut-glass decanters 
in the d^t^tng-roorn giew little runs of sediment from 
ju§t sitting, undisturbed, on the sideboard. 

1 had only Sadc Kushins. She was a distant cousin 
and when I was older I realized that she’d adored Papa 
though he never gave her a second look. Papa thought 
it was a woman’s duty to be attractive and poor Sade 
certainly wasn’t that. 

She \ias a very good housekeeper and practical nurse, 
bijit after Papa died it was Doctor Whitfi^eby who 
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decided important questions. I loved Doctor. Later, I 
couldn’t understand why Rodney never liked him. 

Doctor thought I must ^o to boarding school in 
Berkeley. That was horrible. Of cpurse my schoolmates 
were nijre enough girls: just thoughtless and light- 
minded. They thought mostly about waek-end dates 
and football games. I suppose they didn’t mean to be 
unkind but they did seem to find what I had to say 
about the Corbins and Red Forks just a little amusing. 

I’d never been strong and finally I was \ery ill and 
when the school doctor couldn’t help me, they sent for 
Doctor and he took me home, for good. 

So then there were all those quiet, pleasant years. I 
studied music and read a lot so I’m sbie I ]iyas^ well 
educated as most girls. I’d never have to earn my own 
living. Papa had left me enough money to get along 
on very comfortably in Red Folks where you could 
do very nic ely on a hundred dollars a month when you 
owned your own home 

But I didn’t want to be an old maid, of course. I 
wouldn’t have liked that even il 1 hadn’t fallen in love 
with Rodney as soon as I saw him. I don’t know why he 
reminded me of Papa Papa was always wijl gropmed 
and Rodney never was. I suppose it was only that they 
were both so strong and sure of themselves. 

1 did have to go a little out of my way to 1?^ Rodney 
know I liked him very much or he might not have asjsed 
me to marry him. He was so sweet and diffident when 
he finally did ask me li I thought we “might make a go 
of it?’’ I said I Ttncw that wc could ai^d he kissed me 
and kept on kissing me until 1 had to remind him 
that we weren’t married yet. I was very hagpy that 
night but the*next morning I had to talk to Dixtor and 
Sade. 
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Sade just looked at me for a minute with those light, 
blank eyes of hers. Then she said: "You’re a fool, Allie.” 

Sade should not have spoken to me in that way but 
she was so faithful that I made allowances for her. 
“What’s wrong with things like they are? You haven't 
got a worry iij the world, Allie.” 

“But I’m old-fashioned, not an independent .woman 
who wants a career. I want a husband and — and— chil- 
dren.” 

“Children?” Sade sniffed. “You ain’t built for it, 
any more than your Ma was. And you won’t like — it. 
Take my advice — ” 

I said coldly: “Please don’t be vulgar, Sade.” Her 
pale, full cheeks’ reddened slowly. She turned away, 
looked back at me and said flatly: 

“Well, you’ve made up your mind, I see. I can’t 
blame Barratt. You’ve got a little money and you’re a 
pretty thing — ^now. But Doc Whittleby isn’t goin’ to 
like it so you’d better tell him yourself before the news 
gets around ” 

But Doctor was sweet. He said “Little Alicel Well, 
I should have expected this but I’d hoped — ” 

“Dpn’t y9u like Rodney, Docloi?” 

‘‘He’s a very enterprising and energetic young man. 
And there is room for two doctors in Red Forks with 
the mine^and the outlying farms to be served. But I’m 
afraid Rodney considers I’m just an old horse and- 
buggy doctor. Which I’m proud to say, 1 am. And a 
sentimental old duffer besides.” 

He patted my hand. “I’d hoped you’d mairy a 
quieter, gentler sort than Barratt. It’s not easy, being a 
doctor’s wife. I’m afraid you’ll find that your husband 
won’t t^e your ailments seriously. So dop’t forget the 
old fogey who brought you into the world. IVe*thought 
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of you as a daughter, my dear. I always wanted one and 
I’ve only a son who isn’t too affectionate — ” 

He patted my hand again and was suddenly busi- 
nesslike. ‘‘You want to talk to me ^s a doctor, too?" 

“Y-yes.” My face kept getting hotter and hotter as I 
went on. ‘‘Sade’s outspoken but she'd nevei; — talk to me. 
And I wouldn’t listen when the girls at school would 
begin to giggle and whisper.” 

‘‘And quite right, my dear. Now, you must not be 
shocked, Alice. This is quite normal and natural 
though it may seem degrading to you at first, as a 
woman. But it’s necessary to most men. And if you are 
to have children — ? Yes, I was afraid you would want 
them and if you didn’t, I’m sure thrft Rodpey* would 
still not— Well." 

Then he told me and I was shocked, though he used 
a lot of dry medical terms. But he was very explicit and 
what he said had nothing to do with — love. But then 1 
thought: “Rodney won’t be like that. He’ll be consid- 
erate.” 

^d really, he was. It wasn’t his fault that I 
couldn’t stop crying that night in San Francisco in our 
room at the Palace. . , . That was something we jiever 
mentioned. Rodney did try to talk to me later on. Bu? I 
just couldn’t. I don’t think nice people do, not in such 
an offhand way. 

Besides, though I’m sure he meant to be kind, Ue’d 
say things that weie coarse. One night he said to me 
abruptly: ‘‘There’s a bedroom downstairs. Does Sade 
have to sleep here, next door to m?” 

“But that’s bg?n her room for vears. I couldn’t ask her 
to move out of it. And why should I?” 

“You kno\v why, damn it!” He hesitated. Pelhaps he 
was laughing. T’m not sure. “All right, my sleeping 
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beauty. Perhaps the trouble is that I’m no prince. I’m 
just an ordinary guy who loves you and — ” 

“And I love you, Rodney!’’ 

“I believe you do. But not the way I want you to — 
not yet. Oh, I know I’m a damned fool and I demand 
too much o^ you and it scares you. But you’re a very 
pretty woman, my darling, and I — Well, somehow, if 
I’ve any brains at all, one of these days we’ll begin to 
make sense to each other. Meanwhile, Sade’s no 
help.” 

“Sade’s devoted to me, dear. You don’t realize — ” 

“But 1 do. Have her move downstairs, Alice. Fvery 
night I imagine she’s tiptoeing around the hall, trying 
to listen to us.” 

"But that’s so foolish of you.” 

“Pei haps. She had a passion lor your father, didn’t 
she?” 

“Now you’re being terribly vulgar!” 

“No,” he said, “it's she who’s vulgar You’ll admit 
she didn’t think highly ol voiir mother? So she says 
that you’re youi lathei’s daughter,’ ignoimg the fact 
that you look like your mothci. She’s substituted you 
tor your father. She 's a smooth-cheeked old dragon and 
sh’e wanted you to die unmarried. That would have 
compensated for all th<‘ time she svatched your mother 
and father come into this bedroom and close the door 

on her ” 

% 

I iliouglit tliat was a shocking thing for him to 
think, let alone put into woids and I said so. Rodney 
sighed. Afiei a minute he said gently: ‘Tm sorry, dear. 
Go to sleep and foigei it.” 

Of course I didn’t loiget it but 1 didn’t mention the 
matter *again. And before too long I ^knew I was 
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pregnant and I was very happy. But I lost that baby at 
six months. Doctor took care of me and once when they 
thought I was asleep, I heard him say to Rodney: 

"She’s got to have a good, long rest, BarrattI Un- 
less you want her to die?” 

“Alic^ is determined to have a child. Doctor 
Whittleby,” Rodney said grimly. “Though thanks to 
your bungling premarital instruction, she — "VVell, skip 
that. And I’d like to have a child. You understand 
that, don’t you? You have a son. And Alice won’t be 
happy, childless, so . . .” 

Still, Matjorie wasn’t horn until ’43 and not until 
after Donna Parks died. It was because of that; because 
of what Rodney thought Doctor had <ione, that I had 
to go to a hospital in Sacramento and have a strange 
doftoi. Oh, he was a friend of Rodney’s, the best in that 
city. But he was so impersonal. 1 hough I never said so 
to Rodney, I knew I wouldn’t have had such a hard 
time of it if I could have stayed in Red Forks and had 
Doc tot with me. 

OJ course I couldn’t. Rodney may have been very 
rash and I couldn’t believe he was light about Doctor. 
But I was Rodney’s w'^e and I had to stand Jjy him 

Marjorie was a lovely baby and she was worth evefy- 
thing. But people say you forget the pain — and I never 
did. I couldn’t take rare of Marjorie mysfflf, so we 
u»uldn’t have managed without Sade even if ^he 
wouldn’t always foPow Rodney’s instructions. 

She thought too much sun wasn’t good for babies and 
when Marjorie was oldei, that it wasn’t modest lor her 
to have a sun-bath “with' nothing on.” Rodney laughed 
when I told him that. It w'as rauier amusing, I suppose. 
Still, Rodney^certainly shouldn’t have asked S«!Ue, even 
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laughingly, if she'd insist when Marjorie was older that 
she take her baths “Victorian style/' with a sheet cover- 
ing her and the tub. 

Sade turned sullen and wouldn’t speak to him for a 
week. That made ftie very unhappy. Oh, I under- 
stood that as a doctor Rodney took many things for 
granted that*Sade couldn’t help considering a little dis- 
gusting. Rut though I often found Sade irritating I did 
know that she would always look after Marjorie very 
faithfully. 

That was the only thing that really mattered. Be- 
cause even then I felt that before too long, someone else 
would have to look after my baby. There was one thing 
1 coul(j do for her myself. I put Papa’s money into a 
trust fund for her. It was unkind of people to hint that 
Rodney didn’t like that. He tried to help me to make 
tlie arrangements but it turned out that I knew more 
about investments and property than he did. 

He was rather surprised at that. When I said: “But 
Rodney, dear, money can’t be left just to — to manage 
itself, you know,” he laughed and shrugged. 

“Money has mostly managed me,” he said. “I get 
it and spend it. It’s as simple as that.” 

•“ifut you aren’t businesslike.” I’d wanted to tell him 
that for some time. “Your patients could all pay their 
bills if tlity had to; if they’d give up some luxury they 
aren’t entitled to. But of course if you don’t care to have 
more money — ” 

He shrugged again. “I didn’t say that. I’d like a small 
lab with all the best equipment. That Luns into money. 
The work I do'at the mines takes a lot of time and I get 
very little money from it — ” 

“Thefc why don’t you give it up, dear?” 

“Someone has to look after those people and I like 
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them. Wliittleby never did. And where would I find 
time for research? My time is well taken up — and Tve 
got to get back to the office now.*’ 

He picked up his bag, turned back to kiss me and 
said: “Try to get out, dear, will you? Go to see some- 
body; take a w^alk, even if it*s only downto\yn — 

I prQjmised him that I would, and wdiatever people 
said, I didn’t give up at once. I did try to get well. But 
I was always so tired. Too died even to think about the 
war. 

It was vei y, terrible, 1 know, and I knew that Rodney 
hated to have to stay in Red Forks. So why should we 
have discus<.ed the w’ar news? There was nothing we 
could do to help. I gave things to all the^diwos and 
bought bonds and sometimes we hadn’t quite enough 
sugar and had to use margarine instead ol butiei. 

The war did come home to us w^lu n Vhil Whiiilehy 
was killed and poor Doctor was suddenly old and e\en 
a little — well, queer. I wrote him a note then without 
telling Rodney but he never answered it. 

By the last year of the war I wasn’t going out al all — 
but then, people weren’t entertaining veiy much and 
wc weren’t often askc’d out. People would fcome y) sec 
me, tJiough. and I was caiehil to ask Polly Xeale^to 
dinner at least once a month ihougJi Sack* always gium- 
bled when I did. ** 

What(*vcr people thought, I always liked Polly^At 
least, I w^asn’t jealous ol her. She w\'is attractive enough 
if you admire that husky peasant type. You could tell 
at once thaj slTc had no real backgivniiid; none that 
counted. But sl^e was (flicieni and capable and 1 was 
glad that Rodney had someone like that in liis office. 

But Sylvia •Stevenson was different. Everyon? in Red 
Forks knew wdiat^Rodney did and where he went, sg it 
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was odd that he mentioned Sylvia to me before anyone 
else did. One night he asked if I knew her. 

I said: "Oh, she was qirlte the village belle in high 
school. She was considered a little fast, though. She’d 
do things like making a pet of that common little 
Violet Prage^; though the Stevensons themselves are one 
of our good old families. They moved to Oakland and 
I heard that Sylvia married but if — " 

"She did. She’s divorced and took back her maiden 
name. Her husband turned out to be a hopeless 
alcoholic." 

"How dreadful! But they do say there’s always some 
reason why a man drinks — ^some lack, or — ’’ 

"Heiwas a dipso when she married him though he 
managed to ( onceal the tact until afterward." 

"Oh? 1 hope she has no children. Because — " 

"She doesn’t .drink," Rodney said briefly. 

"No? Though if her husband was a secret drinker — 
Why has she come back to Red Forks? She must have 
become quite confidential," 1 said, smiling. "I know 
you won’t tell tales out of office hours but it seems a 
little odd — ” 

Rqdney [abbed at his roast beet. "I wanted to know 
wKy she’s underweight and generally run-down and 
can’t sleep. Seems she had a paid job and tried to do 
volunteejr^war work besides. When she collapsed, her 
parents insisted that she come up here to live in their 
old home and take life easy for a while. I wish you’d 
call on her, Alice.” 

"But I hardly know her." 

"If you take the lead, others will toyow." That was 
quite true. "And she remembers you. Says that when 
they stiftlied Idylls of the King in higb school, she 
thought of Elaine as looking like you." 
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“Really? Well, my hair was more yellow than brown 
in those days and — I’ll try to call on her, Rodney. It 
would be the kind thing to d^^.” 

And I did intend to go but then friends began telling 
me how she’d joined our Red C'ross and wouldn’t miss 
a meeting and wanted to do things like stax^ting a home 
nursings class and thought we should do something 
about salvaging tin cans; manage somehow to have them 
picked up. The older women didn’t like that but 
some of the younger people admired Sylvia just be- 
cause she’d liy^ed in the city for a while. 

It wasn’t her place to call on me so 1 was amazed 
when she did, one afternoon. She said that Rodney had 
urged her to, since I wasn’t well. 

She was very gocid-looking in a l)old sort of way. She 
didn’t wear a girdle and if she did wear a brassiere, it 
certainly didn't — She didn’t wear stockings, either. She 
said she hadn’t had nylons lor two years and couldn’t 
find rayons. Which was a very good excuse lor going 
bare-legged, of course. 

I said that I was so glad that she had waived foxmal- 
ity and asked her to ha\e a drink. She .said she didn't 
drink but that I mu.>tn’t “let that stop me.J* So ^ did 
have a drink while we talked. But only because 1 Ifflt 
so awfully cold that afternoon. 

I didn’t return her call. I felt too ill tolnake the 
effort though I always told Rodney, when he’d reni;j;pi- 
ber to ask, that I was “much better,” He went day and 
night, came home to dinner at all hours, fle’d al- 
ways tell me whAe he’d been, it I asked. If he did some- 
times stop off t(j see Sylvia, it was on Red Cross busi- 
ness. 

1 finally decided to have a dinner party. ^Rodney 
wasn’t ehthusiastic. He said: “When you consider ^he 
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amount of food fourteen people will consume — And 
I’ll not have any black market stuff on our tablel” 

“Rodney, I woulcUi’t think of it. But Sade does know 
so many farmers around here so — And we’re all war- 
weary, you know. We need some relaxation and people 
here look to us to do these things.’’ 

“Do they?” Rodney said. “I suspect that my town 
patients have finally realized I’ve no social sense. Polly 
says so.” 

“How dare she! A little upstart like — Oh, I’m sorry,” 
I said. “And I’ll ask her and Sylvia — One^as to call her 
Sylvia because slie isn’t really Miss Stevenson.” 

“No, slie isn’t. But why,” Rodney said gently, 
“shouldn’t you cell her Sylvia, dear?” 

“I’m afraid I’m old-fashioned. Fiist names don’t 
come easily to me. And I can’t underst.and why, even 
if a woman simply must divoice her husband, she ever 
takes back her maiden name. It seem-' (o me that if 
you’ve ever been married t(» a man, you’re always still 
his wife — ” 

“Till death do us part,” Rodney said alisently. But 
suddenly his eyes darkened and he came over and put 
his arms about me. “Alice! You’re light though you 
dldn^t say that. 1 did. But you’re not; you don’t think 
that you — ” 

1 was Ared and I wanted to settle the details of my 
dinner. \ do ihink that was excuse enougli. Men are so 
impraclKal; they think good meals and a clean house 
just happen. Still, I wish I hadn’t pushed him aside and 
said; 

“Rodney, please!” But there was something I had to 
tell him and I was afraid he wouldn’t like it so I went 
on, (^ui<^kly: “I’ve asked Jim Tyloe.” 
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Rodney’s eyebrows came down until they nearly met 
across his nose, and he said: “Tyloe? Did you ask Ed 
Quigley, too?” 

That wasn’t fair or kind. I said: “Rodney, even if Ed 
hadn’t gotten to be a little odd, T wouldn’t ask him. 
Even if he is a Quigley he’s just not the sort of person 
you ask to dinner. Besides, I know that *since Nancy 
died, you two — ” 

“Yes? What do you know, Alice? I didn’t tell you — ” 

“Rodney, dear! At least four women told me that Ed 
believes that you didn’t come to Nancy when she called 
you, when she was — ” 

Rodney flinched. That %va^n’t like him and some- 
how. I found myself beside him with any hands.on his 
shoulders. “Of course 1 don’t believe that! You’ve too 
much integrity: deep down, you’re too kind ever to — ” 

Rodney's arms tloscd about me. He said, huskily: 
“I’m damned glad to know you’re so sure of that, 
Alice.” 

I drew away from him and he let me go. Rodney was 
always very con.sideiate. I said. 

“But the Tyloes and the QuigUys, along with the 
Stevensons, have been iieie almost as long as the 
Corbins have. I know you think it’s silly and snobbish 
to believe that family does matter, but I do believe it. 
Not that I haven’t heard gossip about J)ln 'Fyloe, 
though you know J try nol to listen to it or believe it. 
Still, I’m afraid he may have been a little strict with 
Nancy, though undoubtedly he meant well. ^ 

“Nol,” I addad, “that I like Jim, though 1 believe 
that a certain type of woman would cbnsider him at- 
tractive. It’s just that we’ll have two extra women, 
Sylvia and Polly. And where am I to find two eAtra men 
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in Red Forks? But if you aren’t willing for me to have 
Jim here, of course I’ll make some excuse. I’ll — I’ll 
just postpone the dinner.". 

I tried to speak pleasantly and calmly but I felt so 
wretched that my eyes filled with tears. Rodney said 
quickly: "No, dear. I shouldn’t have thrown cold water 
on this dinner project. I’m sorry. It will be good for 
you to do something like this, and if Tyloe is willing 
to sit at our table I’ll be reasonably polite to him." He 
smiled at me. "You go ahead and have fun, honey. 
And pray that nobody has a baby that night because I 
promise you I'll be here if I possibly can." 

He was and everyone said it was a wonderful party. 
The food was perfect and I bi ought some of Papa’s 
wine up from the cellar. But I kept feeling more and 
more ill as dinner went on. Perhaps it was a good 
thing that, though I sat where the hostess does, I didn’t 
have to direct the conversation. Because Sylvia saw to 
that. 

She wore a dinner dress that I’m suie would be con- 
sidered extreme even in the city. I don’t think Polly 
Neale admired it, either, though her own dress was 
far too "sporty" for a semiformal dinner party. 

4 don’t think she liked Sylvia's monopolizing the 
conversation, either. Oh, she did ask the men their 
opinions tnd draw them out in talk — mostly about the 
war, which was what I thought we wanted to forget. 

tVe had bridge afteiward but by midnight people 
started to go. I think Jim Tyloe wanted to take Sylvia 
home. Perhaps not. He ended by taking Polly home 
and I got the irhpression, from the way she and Rodney 
looked at each other, that she didn’t really want to go 
with hiifi. 

They left before Sylvia did. She went off Vvith our 
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young-old town lawyer. His eyes kept going up and 
down her as he waited. They were the last to leave and 
suddenly she came back and murmured to Rodney: 

“Shoemaker’s children go barefoot, pal.” 

“Hmm? What the—?” 

"Alice — ” Alice! As if we weie friends! “Alice is 
about ready to keel over and has been for some time,” 
she said and went out. 

At least I didn’t begin to cry until then. I wish now 
that I hadn’t. Because Sadc came in at once and she 
heard everything I said before Rodney carried me up- 
stairs. 

I never came downstahs again until they carried me 
through the cold, narrow hall, taking sue toj’apa. 

Once Rodney reali/ed that I was really ill, he got 
specialists from San Francisco. I think they all said that 
it was not impossible for me to get well. “Only — ” they 
would add. . . . 

Rodney managed to get a nurse, too: Miss Gruen. I 
know she didn’t like him and she was impatient with 
Marjorie. Marjorie woulti manage to slip away from 
Sade, into my room. 1 hough I always loved to see her, 
it took all of Miss Giuen’s time to look after me 
properly and it annoyed hei to ha\e Maijorie abouft 

I couldn’t possibly like anyone who’d be cross to my 
baby. 1 thought Miss Gruen was not at all a Ifice person 
but she was competent and she looked after me so Jiyell 
and when Rodney dismissed her, he couldn't get any- 
one else. It was weak and silly of me but I cried about 
that. It did sectn that Rodney should be able to find 
another real nurse. They couldn’t still be needed so 
badly in hospitals or overseas, now that the war was 
over, I thought. 

Whilb Miss Gruen w'as there Sade resented her; ])ut 
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when Rod let her go, and told Sade that, with her 
help, he’d manage to take care of me himself, Sade 
was sullen for a long time. It wasn’t until she finally 
realized that 1 was going to die that Sade began to fight 
so hard to keep me Item it. 

Overworked as Rodney was, ho seemed always to 
know, even in his sleep, wiien I was lying awake. He’d 
appear suddenly, give me something — pills or a powder 
— and then sit and hold my hand until I slept. 

But if he was on a confinement case or someone was 
dying, he’d be out half the night. Then Sade would 
come in and sometimes she’d look at the medicine on 
my bedside table and I’d hear her mutter; “Wonder 
what he’d give her if he was hcie?” 

Toward the last, 1 wouldn’t let them bring Marjorie 
in except in the mornings when I was at iny best. I 
didn't want her to remembei me looking sick and 
haggard. There was so much I’d have liked to say to her 
if she hadn’t been just a baby a ptx)i little girl who was 
never really going to have a mother. 'I’he best I could 
seem to do was to smile at her and whisper: “Be a good 
girl, darling — ’’ 

But 1 thought about bei so much. She’d have a little 
mbney and Rodney would look alter her health. It was 
fanciful ol me to ask myself il perhaps she’d be better 
off not to*iiave Sade at all. 1 hated — oh, I hated! — hav- 
in£.Polly look aftei Maijoric sometimes when Sade was 
busy with me. 

But towards the last I thought Polly would be a good, 
sensible stepmother. She’d be fond enough of Marjorie 
and look alter tier conscientiously. And she’d always slap 
her fat little hands when she was nauglity. 

Polly Would never, as Sade had told me Sylvia did, get 
down on the floor and play “train” with Marjorie and 
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then sing nonsense rhymes like “The Owl and the 
Pussy Cat“ to her. For Sylvia had called and of course 
I couldn't see her. But natarally, when Marjorie just 
happened to wander into the livirjg-room, Sylvia made 
the most of her time. . . . 

It was not so very long after that that I /lied. I think 
that, at, the last, Sade was hysterical and Rodney had 
to push her from my room. But for me, it wasn't at all 
hard. 1 just let go. 

So that was my lile and I don't know — I leally don't 
know ! — why ,it counted for so little. I might as well 
never have lived it 1 hadn’t left Maijoiic. But I did! 
And if she's all right, everything’s all right and — and 
I'm better off hei<‘. 

One night belorc I dud, Rodney was sitting beside 
my bed, though he looked so awfully tired that I 
wanted him to try at least to get a nap. He said no: 
he was expecting the telephone to ring at any minute. 

But we didn’t seem to have much to talk about. 
Thcie was a bookcase neai the bed where I kept some 
of Papa's old books and finally Rodney i cached over, 
pulled a book Iroin the shehes and began'turning the 
pages. 

'riien he stopped and read something. A poem, I 
thought it was, and he seemed to read it moic than 
once. 

I said: “Rodney? What is it?” Because it seemed* to 
me that suddenly he looked not just tiled but — defeated. 

lie closed the book (juickly. “Nothing important, 
darling. Just Sv^mething that caugfn ^my eye.” And 
then he put hisjiead doivn oil the bed, with his cheek 
against my hand — 

The teleplvinc lang and he went to answer it. And 
my hand was just a little damp. That's why I sat up and 
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managed to reach the book that he’d put on top of the 
case. It fell open of itself at the page Rodney had been 
reading. I read it, too, and i wanted to cry — for Rodney. 
Because it said; 

But when pale Death, all featureless and grim. Lifted 
his bony hapd, and beckoning. Held out his cypress- 
wreath, she followed him. And Love was left, forlorn 
and wondering. That she who for his bidding would 
not stay. At Death’s first whisper rose and went away. 


TH^, MARBLE FOREST 


VII • 9 25 P.M. to 9 30 P.M. 

‘'no/* he answered himself five minutes later, “not 
here/’ 

I'he earth had been heaped looselv, roughly shaped 
into^a moucud, but the sod beneath it was undisturbed, 
gripped by tough roots of yellowed grass. 

“Not here,” Polly Neale echoed. She had stood re- 
covci ing, !rom the brief effects ol her (all, watching as 
hcfc-scraped at the dirt. Barratt looked up, trying to 
grasp the implications of her tone. She was shivering, 
and her eyes were oddly bright. 

“Rod,” she s^id in a choked voice, I — ^you have hor- 
rible fancies in a place like this. 1 thoyght of someone 
returning Marjorie to her mother — because she’d be 
better oft there.” 

He had been using his hands on tjie loose earth be- 
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cause the tools had been left beside Whittleby’s grave. 
Now, shaking them roughly to get the mud oflf, he 
looked at her in bewildcnncftt. “Who would be?" 

“M-Marjorie.” 

“Bettqjr there — ?” 

“Than — than turned over to a woman .who doesn’t 
care for. her except as a stepping stone to her own in- 
terests, who’d — ” She began to laugh again, helplessly. 
“Maybe that’s why they call ’em stepmotheisl” 

“Stop it, Polly," said Barratt in a grim voice. He be- 
gan to move on, and she followed, half sobbing. They 
splashed by grave after grave while the pines kept 
growing larger and the headstones winked in the torch- 
light and disappeared again. His thdughts». flicked in 
and out, too: “Good Lord, Polly hates Sylvia! Not 
from personal jealousy — ^no, it’s not that, Polly hasn’t a 
sentimental thought in her head about me, maybe not 
even a kind one; I ouglit to know, we’ve worked to- 
gether so long. She admires me as a doctor, but she’s 
hard. . . . 

“So what do I want in this job? Cushioning warmth — 
or flinty hardness?” 

Then all of his personal lik was bloiteci out as jre 
turned the torch on his wrist. “My watch must be fast.” 
He started running, though the car was only ^ few feet 
away. “It’s got to be last It can’t be nine thirty!’’ 



VIII • 9 45 P.M. to 10.30 P.M. 

I 

THE malodorous alley the rear of Ed Quigley’s 
Furniture Empr)riurn was completely dark, but as 
Polly’s shoulder touched Rodneys he became aware 
that she was trembling. “VVhafs the matter with you?” 
he asked irritably, his own raw nerves making him 
sensitive to. and exasperated by, any display of nerves 
on her part. 

“N-nothing. Only do you think ilierc’s any use look- 
ing in there? AHcr all, a roflin was stolen from Ed — ” 

“As a blind, maybe. We can't overlook anything, 
even the obvious.” 

“'Then you go in and Til keep watch out hero.” 

He hesitated. “I think you’d be safer with me. This 
alley has a bad reputation.'’ 

Hei voice rvas scaicely more than a panicky whisper. 
“It's just that I have a honor of the place.” 

“Ntit because Of the cadavers?” said Barratt. “You 
wori. for a*.do(tor, you can't afford to feel that way.” 

“No, no, 1 don’t kmw why. It couldn’t be Ed him- 
self, Lord knows.” She gave a spun of nervous laughter. 

]’veiy/)ne laughed that w^ay at the thought ol Ed 
Qfc^iglcy. Vo the small town mind, his profession was a 
comic one, and the man himsell was absurd in his at- 
tempts to give it dignity. Ed's face was meek and his 
voice tiiKtuoii;^ and his one dream and topic of con- 
versation was his grandiose, unfiiu’shcd mortuary 
chapel;^, which had been five years a-building, into 
which he poured every cent he could lay his hands on, 
and which the towm needed just ab/>ut as much as it 
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needed a home for Civil War veterans. “I couldn’t be 
afraid of Ed,” Polly repeated, “but there’s something 
uncanny about this place.” 

“You wait here, then,” Uarratt said curtly. 

Womanlike, as soon as he yielded, she changed her 
mind. “]^o, I was just being silly. I’ll go with you. But 
how shall we get in?” 

It was a crucial question. The door was heavy, and 
the high windows were covered with a coarse wire 
netting, as Barratt’s cautious hashliglii revealed. He 
swore under his breath. 

“We’ve got to be quiet,” Polly added. ‘"IVhat if he’s 
here?” 

“Even if Ed’s smaller than I am,” said Barratt “if he 
catches us getting in Til slug him. NoIkkIy’s going to 
delay us any longer '' 

“No, don't hit him! Not ihe veiy first thingl" 

“Well, we haven't met him yet. " He was examining 
the fastenings of tlie screens. 

“But — I almost wish we would. Rod, lie might be 
able to help, to tell us something that would point the 
way. He knows that cemetery. lie’s been arranging for 
the funeral tomorrow," 

“Damn these windows." Barratt staited toward tfte 
next one. It was these small delays that maddened 
him: to have a tharue under your hand anS then be 
prevented from grasping it. 

“Wouldn't it be lunny it the door weren’t locked?” 
he heard Polly murmur; then she gasped. He turned 
the flashlight down; her hand was on the knob, the door 
had opened. 

A faint, sickening, musty odor from within mingled 
with the smells ol the Greek restaurant nex^ to the 
Emporium. “Wasn’t it locked?" Barratt asked. 
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“Yes; look.” She directed the beam of his flashlight. 
“The lock is on but it hadn’t quite caught. I wonder if 
that’s how they got in to steal the coflin? If it often slips 
that way?” 

Barratt studied it briefly. “Could be; it’s old and 
worn. Come on, in we go.” 

Something warned him that this was too easy, that 
the mind that had designed the tortuous maze he was 
following had planned his taking this wrong turn. But 
he had no time to listen to inner voices, to analyze the 
situation; action, however bungling, was his only re- 
source, his only hope. 

A ten foot high longue-and-groove partition sep- 
arated this part, of Ed Quigley’s business from the 
front of the building, and compared to the mad clutter 
of furniture and household effects out there, it was neat 
and orderly. A battered desk stood in one corner, 
littered with papers and surmounted by an artificial 
funeral wreath; to the left, a row of (our coffins stood on 
trestles. The whole room was not more than fourteen 
feet wide and twenty-five long; a coffin of a room, itself. 

Polly moved toward the coffins. Squaring his shoul- 
ders, like a man tiying to shift a heavy buiden to a 
nkw position, Barratt followed her. 

The lids were closed, the coffins were covered with 
gray flanl.el dustclotlis. “ f aking no chances on having 
tt^rcduce them as floor .samples,” Polly said. 

■Though she spoke in a low voice, though the store 
was undoubtedly empty, Bairatt touched her lips with 
his fingers in warning. She nodded ai.d, drawing bai k 
the dustcover 'on the first (oflin, lifted the lid. The 
coffiii was empty. 

The iort of involuntary groan a sick man makes burst 
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from him; lie looked at Polly, his lips slack with suffer- 
ing. ‘*It*s no use. . . .” 

“We can’t give up, Rodney; we can’t.” 

“Of course not.” 

She shut the lid down softly, an(\ removed the cover 
fr^mi the second coffin. It too was empty* lined with 
white satin, fancier than the first, but just as empty. 

As Polly went around the end of the sec ond coffin to- 
ward the third she sucked in her brcatli and whirled to 
face him, blocking his way in the narrow passage. 
“Here, Rod, ^give me the light, you go — go have a 
smoke,” she said jerkily. But he crowded past her and 
turned his ligiit full on it. 

It was a child’s casket. 

Without waiting ioi Poll>, he ripped off llu» dust- 
cloth and opened it with his left hand. Rosc^ satin lined, 
obsc'enely waiting, it gaw’ped back at liim, emj)ty. 1 he 
lid slipped from his hand and banged shut, d eais stung 
his eyes and filled his throat. 

“Rod, do be carelul!” Polly whispered; iliey held 
their brcatlis, w\iiting. 

They held their bicaths — but somt'one was breath- 
ing, tlicie ill the little narrow room; a solt wjiisli-whish- 
whish ot sound. Polly’s hand caught his and dunglto 
it; icy cold it was, and Jiis no waimer. “It’s (oming — 
from the coffin — ” she said m the laiiit voiLC^)! one on 
the brink of losing consc ioiisiit'ss. She sagged against 
the coffin, laid her head on the lid and began to move 
her hand to and lio idiotically like a meiionome in 
time to the aucftble breaiJiiiig, wiiile he stood lio/en, 
his mouth dry, his heart pounding. 

Then, soli as the lall of eailh into a newly dug grave, 
came the souiids of footsteps; the door into tlfl* iiinpo- 
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rium slowly swung open, a light was switched on. They 
were revealed to Ed Quigley, as he to them. 

“I thought you might come back," he said. 

"Thought we’d come back . . . ?” Barratt echoed, 
blinking dazedly at Ed. gripped as in a nightmare, un- 
able to movf, to think. 

Ed Quigley was a smail, ill built man, the color of 
an old bruise — one that has begun to turn yellow. He 
nodded a head that was small, even for his si/e, a smile 
on his prematurely wrinkled face. “Did you bring it 
with you?” he asked. "The coffin, I m^an. I figured 
someone just took it for a joke. I hope you didn’t dam- 
age it any: you’ll pay il you did." 

Polly, with a whimpering cry, began to scrabble at 
the dustclotli on the last t ofhn, the one .ittaiust the wall. 
“Rod, the breathing has stopped, the bu-atiung has 
stopped,” site .said, o\or and ovei. 

"Leave that tolhn alone!” Ed shrilled, leaping for- 
ward. “Can’t have you handling and mauling the mer- 
chandise like ihal." 

Baii.att jolted into action. Catching Ed m the ribs 
with his elbow, ke knocked him against the partition 
so hard tl\c boards c leaked. lie ripped the cover off 
titi* coffin, thiew' the lid up and ga/ecl blankly into the 
giay satin interior. No one, nothing. 

He whiHed toward Ed, who sat on the floor, blink- 
ir\g; in a dazed way. “Where is she?” he cried, jerking 
Ed up by the elbows, shaking him roughly. “We heard 
the breathing in the coffin — Tell me!” 

Polly was beside him, calm again; •tshe touched his 
arm. “Don’t scare him into a fit. Rod, or he won’t tell 
us anything. I guess we just imagined we heard the 
breaihirlg; there isn’t anyone there.” 
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He let go of Ed and stepped back a pace. “What’s be- 
yond that partition?" he asked, indicating the wall 
against which the last coffin stood. 

“My embalming room," Ed answered in the stiff 
voice of one who was almost literally ‘.scared spitless’ ; 
he was continuing to shake on his own initiative now. 

Barratt strode over: the door was padlocked. “Open 
it,” he said impatiently. 

“Why should I?” 

Barratt glanced at Ed, noting automatically the clini- 
cal symptoms of fear; the damp skin, the musiular 
tensions, the rigid face; wondering: “Why is the little 
man so scared?” Physical cowardice alone wouldn’t ac- 
count for so extreme a reaction. Was i>? could it be, that 
there was something in tire embalming room he didn’t 
want them to see? Something, or someone? 

“Why should I?” Fd repeated, weakly combative. 
“You tome sneaking in here, turn the place upside 
down, knock me around — ” 

“The key, (juitk,” Barratt snapped, moving toward 
Ed. 

“You 11 go to jail,” Ed whined. “Bncaking and enter- 
ing, assault and bat ter j- — ” 

“The key.” 

“It’s not on me. And you’ll spend a week trving to 
find it.” 

“Then I’ll tear the hasp loose. Polly, bring me .sqipe 
sort of a bar from the front part of the store, will you?” 

Polly touched his arm. “l.ei me liandle this," she 
said in a low voife. Then going over to Ed, who w'atched 
her warily, she said: “Look, Mr. Quij^ey, 1 know we 
owe you an explanation — a do/en, as iar as that goes. 
You’ve been yery gentlemanly about the whofe thing. 
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most men would have called the police without even 
giving us a chance to tell you why we’re here.” 

Ed bought it; you could almost see his ego swelling, 
his fear-induced resistance crumbling. Polly hurried on, 
no hint of lier aversion for him in her voice or manner. 
“You see, topight Dr. Barratt got an anonymous phone 
call. Old Mr. Stone ran away again and this anonymous 
message said we’d find him ‘in his coffin.* I answered 
the phone and thought it sounded like old Mr. Stone 
himself. It would be on a par with some of the other 
stunts he’s pulled. He’s quite harmless but the family is 
worried about him and — ” 

Ed sniggered. “Hiding in a coffin, huh, the crazy old 
coot! They ought' to put old people out of the way when 
they get queer in the head like that. But say,” he added, 
his eyes suspicious again, “Why didn’t you just call me 
and ask if you toulcl — ” 

“We called you repeatedly,” Polly answered with 
reckless audacity. “You didn’t answer all evening and 
we weie getiing desperate. Stone was overdue already 
for an insulin shot; we thought he might have gone 
into coma in a coffin and be unable to call for help.” 

Ed Qu\gley sounded almost apologetic when he 
s^oke again “So it was you on the phone, was it? I 
heard it nnging while I was hiding in theie, waiting to 
catch the (colhn thieves if they came back, but of course 
I^j^dn’t answc r it.” 

Barratt looked at him sharply, but the yellowish face 
showed nothing but curiosity. 1 he trap had not been 
tight enough. Ed might actually havtf^ been here, and 
someone else might have tried to call him — or he might 
be lying, it could have been he who watched in the 
cemetery, and huiried back to town after them. Neither 
was impossible; but thiough that unctuous voice one 
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could not descry tlie truth. The voice came again, quick- 
ening a little. 

“Say, come to think o£ it,*I wonder if it could have 
been old man Stone 1 saw out at the cemetery this after- 
noon wlien I went out to check* if Phil Whittleby*s 
gra\e had been dug?“ Fd said. “Saw someone duck 
back of a headstone like they didn't wanf to be seen; 
struck me as sou of curious at the time, but I had to 
get back to the church. Sa^, the church decorations 
surely are pretty," he went on, unaware of the star- 
tled tension in his audience. “It’s going to be a lieantitul 
funeral." He rubbed his hands togeilier; he all but 
licked his chops at the prospect. 

“But you couldn t tell for sure that it was old Mr. 
Stone?" Polly said breathlessly. Ed’s eyes moved 
brightly to^vard her. He shook his head. 

“Ed, how heavy are these coffins?' said Bairatt 
abiuptly, 

“How hcavyY' PLd looked bewildered. “Well — yon 
mean full or empty?" 

Bariatt swallowed. “Empty," he said His voice nearly 
gave way; he turned his head aside, fighting tor self- 
control. 

“Could a man lift oi handle one alone?*^ Polly* sup- 
plemented. 

“Wc wdiecl them aiound on trestles, nomine could 
lift one." 

“What about getting it on and t»ff a truck — could one 
man do that? Ptdly asked. 

“Why, I su[)pose he could sort (•! slide u on from 
the trestle and then slide it off the eTid of the truck. 
But I don’t see* what you’re getting at.’ 

Barratt stirred, eyeing the locked door of* the em- 
balming room impatiently, his hands itching for a crow- 
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bar to pry the hasp loose with; Jiating Polly’s more 
devious way ot getting around Fd. He’d give her a 
minuie or two more and then — 

“I was wondering whether maybe old Mr. Stone 
wasn't your coffin thief,” Polly was explaining guile- 
lessly. “They get pretty cagey, you know. fTe might 
have stolen Ii, hidden it away somewhere and — ” 

“I suppose he might’ve,” Ed agreed. “But whatever 
he did or wherever he is, he isn’t here now.” 

“Unless he’s in there.” Polly nodded toward the pad- 
locked door. 

Ed sniggered again, pointing out that a man would 
have to be more than crazy to go into a room and pad- 
lock the door beijind him; he’d have to he a spook. 

“But you don’t always keep it finked, do you? Sup- 
pose he left something here, came back lc)r it tonight, 
nearly got caught, darted into the embalming room 
and then you or your helper happened to notice the 
padlock was open and snapped it shut without looking 
inside — that’s possible, isn’t it?” 

Ed granted tliat it was, just barely. 

None of this was vety convincing, barratt knew; he 
wondeied how much ot it Fd believed. None, if he 
wa. fne mail behind theh tiouble. "I lie thought that Ed 
miglit be tfieii man, their fiend, bioughi a icd mist be- 
toie his ey *s, made him long to grab the little rat and 
shake the truth out ot him— and kill huu afterward, 
Vblly was saying coaxingly to Fd: “Anyway, won’t 
yon just let us look into the embalming loom to sat- 
isfy ourselves? You can think w^e're as cia/y as old Mr. 
Stone, only — juJ>t let us look.” 

Ed wore an expiession of amused contempt; lus fear 
w^as gone he w’^as enjoying the sensation ol having the 
upper hand of them, cjf having a pretty wWian as sup- 
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plicant. “Is that tlie only way I can get rid of you? 
Well, now, I don’t like to unlock — Rut look here: 
Jim hasn’t said anything to'rnc about old man Stone 
being missing. There’s something fjfhy about this whole 
thing—’; 

“Listen, you liitK — ” Rod began but folly turned 
and gave him a triumphant wink; he broke off and 
stood glowering at Ed. 

“Well, if you won’t let ns look, will you look your- 
self?” Polly pleaded. 

“Sure I wiy — after you’ve gone. And if 1 find him, 
ril notify Jim.” 

“That's fine, Ed. The family didn't want to call the 
authorities in, you know how familiesparc — C 

“No I don’t/' ImI said with a forlorn laugh. “I haven’t 
got any faniilv. ' He cast an oblique glance at Rarratt, 
whose iieives tightened ‘Ht*?e w^e go again,” he 
thought with an inward groan. “He’il twist the knife 
in that old wound while Polly fiddles around putting 
the dustcovers ba< k on ihe colhns, and the precious 
minutes tick away.” 

“Not that I ever blamed you loi« what happened, 
Doc; not foi one iiiiiiuic. Ymi did everything ^you 
could to save them — after you ^ot (hoe. Everything liu- 
manly possible. I’ve always said that. When other peo- 
ple say to me: ‘Ed, if I was ir youi shoes I’d hate Bar- 
ratt for letting your wile die in childbirth, for gettivig 
there too late — ’ ' 

“I got there too late to save her because I was called 
too late, Ed; anfl if you ask me it was yo accident. She 
didn't want to l^ve and that's the truth. Hell, even after 
I got there if she’d helped me fight — But she wanted 
to die.” 

“Why should s^ie want to die? She w'as young.” . 
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“Because ot the way you treated her, I suppose/* “I 
shouldn’t be talking this way to Ed/* he told himself 
dully; but truth, bare and bitter as the awful facts he 
himself faced, was a^l lie had to otter anyone now. 

Ed’s throat woiked as if he were swallowiijg bitter 
woids he darcn i say. “Well, she had no right to take 
the bab) with hci,“ was what he hnalls did say. 

“That’s why he hates me then/ bo ratt thought; not 
that unhappy girl, his wife, but his son he can’t for- 
give me foi; not love, but possessiveiuss and egotism 
weie thwarte^d liy her deatli 

Id went on, after i momtnt \nd whaievcr lies 
c'lic may havi told you about me, Doc, the tiuth is I 
treated hci like A queen, I woishipprd the giound she 
w^alkcd on She turned against in'", I know, but I never 
did anything to dtseive it. Say, by the way, how is that 
litth girl of yours, l)o< ■^'* 

Baitatl lelt as though a dulled hand had touched 
his ban beau He stuecl spetchh >5 at Id This was, 
this must ilicii be, his lOimciuor, his ac\n 

She’s suic d (ut( httl( kid, lul continued Yellow 
curls, blue eyes, and smart — Say, she s blight as a but- 
ton^ I takctiuitc an intcifst in her 

“Do you, l)\ C^od? ’ Bandit’s \oi(e vsas so thick the 
woid> weir iindistingnishable 

‘She s piSi ab(Mir the age uiv bov uould bo il he’d 
U#cd WdJ. thatS life for you, some people are born 
iinliuky and T m emt ot thtin-- 11(\, whai aic you do- 
ing m tliat desk:'’’ he squalled, leaping toiwaid. 

But he way, lu(; iau Polly, as*^ she re covered 
tlic had dnftcd unobtrusively p\er toward the 

desk, and now slu held a bunch ot keys in her hand. 
Polly grinned at Ed. ‘When you said ‘unlock* you 
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glanced over at the desk, so I figured the keys would 
be here,** she said impudently. 

‘'No, you don't!** Ed cri£d. and made a lunge for 
her. Barratt caught him by the collar, jerking him back. 
He hac|^ expected it to be easy, but he found himself 
almoiit losing balance. I'heie was unexpected strength 
in Ed's wiry little body, he thrashed about like a big 
fish on the hook. “You keep out o* there!’* he yelped. 
“That’s my private workroom — you’ve got no right — 
there's nothing in there- arms icached out ab- 

surdly from jthe strained-back coai. Happing as if the 
fish were about to take oft in flight. 

“Have you got it, Polly?** Barratt said, panting. The 
padlock clicked and the door swungT)pen. He saw her 
standing poised in front ol it: she flipped a switch by 
the door, but no light went on, and she tiicd another 
swduh. Ed Quigley, bieathing hiiarsely, gave one more 
convulsive twist. 

Polly’s shoulders sagged and a long breath deflated 
her whole body. “Empty,*’ ,slie said. 

He’d known that was it. He might have expected it. 
Whenever he was lifted on a surge* of hope, the fall 
was just so much haider. Mechanically he release^} his 
bold on Fd, who shook himself back into hi., coat. W^th 
the gesture he seemed to regiin equanimity^ 

He gave Barratt one malevolent look and echoed: 
“Empty.” He began lecteung back and foitli cn his 
heels, thumbs through his vest, a smirk on his face. 
“Told you it was, told you it was. ” he gloated. 

Barratt turiiefl to go — and ilieii pansfd. Ed had acted 
so scared at thf thought of »h«"ir looking inside, had 
tried so haid to keep them out — “I think I’ll t^c a look 
around, J* Bawalt said, tnoving tow aid the door, Ed’s 
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smirk vanished He tried to dodge ahead, to block the 
doorway, and then visibly changed his mind Barratt s 
arm had shot out toward him, and he scuttled through 
ahead of them 

It was a bleak bate small room, the walls and floor 
covered witlj, dingy brottn linoleum, a battered old op- 
erating uble in the centei, a cupboard at the back td 
Quigley s look darted to the cupboard, and then hastily 
awav 

“So that’s it,’’ said Bairatt, and jerktd it open 

Once more his heart went down into limitless de- 
spair riie (upboaid was barely six inches deep 

About to tuiti away lu lusitated On the shelves 
W'CK bottles of ( iibalming fltiid and morticians sup 
plies, but on the top shell his eye caught familiar la- 
bels KjVOPtCrAll, ( AROID, FmPIRIN, IQkS, (jHlKAtOl 
PiACiBO Ihftc was al'o a laiti syiingc and a bottle 
of codeine tablets 

“Weil, well,” he said giimly ‘You wcmldn’t Ik piac- 
ticing medicine witlioiit a luensc would vou'’ 

“No sir those ait for nit, I m a very sul man ’ Fd 
looled sick indeed, at the moment He edged toward 
the jlooi , 

‘‘Placebo seem to help any?’ 

Ld giinntd ovti lus shoulder, unable to resist a taunt 
He knew* w lilt plate be was, all light, a pill dottois 
gue people who have to have pills even though there’s 
nothing phv>itally wrong with them What’s the mat- 
ter, Dot? \ou think you don’t keep me supplied with 
customers fast enough, tha* I have to‘go out and kill 
them esff myself?’ 

‘ Stand still, Quigley I ve hcird moic thm once that 
you’ve done a iittU blaek market dqctormg You 
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flunked out of medical school belore you took up this 
trade, didn't you?” 

“Maybe i learned more than you did, at that,” Ed 
muttered. 

“Well, it's no skin oft my nose wliat you do, Ed, but 
the .^Tnc\i(an Medical Association — “ 

The snigger again. “Oh, I know liow stiong your 
union is, Doc, and how Iiaul voirve louglit (or a closed 
shop. I Avouldn’t date scab on )ou.“ 

Bairatt picked up the syiinge. “How do >ou happen 
to have this, then?” 

“Use it in embalming.” 

“And the codeine? Your customers ate supposed to 
be past the need of naicolics.” 

Kd looked at him blandly. “Why, mats not mine! 
Unless m\ assistant —no, I can't imagine ho\^ that Jiap- 
penccl to be there. And— He made a swift half-turn, 
thrusting Ids lieacl forward, “1 wouldn’t advise you to 
press the point, Doctor. J might liave to mention your 
brc'aking and enteiing.'’ 

“We didn't break anything” said Polly ([uukly. 

“The outside door was lockc'd, 1 sj^t it mysell,” Ed 
insistc'd. 

“The latch hadn’t caught.” 

‘Am I supposed to believe that" ' 

“Yes, I think you aie.” 

‘Well, I don't,” Stippressed jcsentment was gettiiyjf 
the upp(T hand of his ciisciciion. Vour uputation s not 
pcilect. Doc. How do I know yoti and your lancy piece 
here aren't - • 

Barratt's f*st shot out; Ed decked ancf the fist hii the 
wall behind him? 1 he pain wen ihriuigh Barratt’s arm 
in a sickening wave; he swore under his breath •and the 
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little man, watching him, laughed and edged again 
toward the door. 

“Wouldn't try any rough stuff, Doc,” he advised jeer- 
ingly. “I'm related to some kind ol important people 
in this town. Jim hates your guts; he wouldn't ask for 
anything nicer than to have you down at the* jail and 
work you over with his gi»on. A word fiom me and he’d 
do. it, too.*' He nodded with satisfaction and then, as 
Barratt started toward him, sci ambled hastily through 
the door, to the middle of the casket room. 

Barratt had not intended any moie violence. He 
walked out heavily, his heart a dragging weight in his 
side. Another blank, anothci failure — and so little time 
left! “I mustn't, lose my temper again," he told him- 
self dully; "I must keep my mind clear, T must hus 
band my stiength." 

"Come on, Rod, let's go," Polly said, and then, as if 
echoing his own thoughts: "We've drawn a blank 
here.” 

Ed was (ock of the dungh(*jp again "I'll jusi go with 
you," he announced. "Wait till 1 get my hat liom the 
other room. I’ll Jielp you look tor old man Stone If 
he’s sliut himself up in a coflin he might suffocate be- 
tdte he's found." 

"Never mind your hat," Baiiatt said. He and Polly 
exchangdl a quick look. They couldn’t take Pd along — 
a/id they dared not leave him fiee He wanted to es- 
cape, probably to get Tyloe. There he was, sidling to- 
ward the door of the front section. He was still trying 
to hide something. . . . 

Ed waveied,* ii resolute, a w^aiy eye on Barratt. For 
the first time in minutes, there w^as silence, and some- 
thing else bee ame perceptible. 

Again, from the coffin by the wall, came the sound of 
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breathing — regular, and yet labored too, as if the air 
were too thin and poor to give the lungs refreshment. 

“It can’t be!” Barratt shcmted. “There w'asn’t any- 
thing — ” But again he leapt at the coffin, again tore 
the dustcover off, opened it; again found it empty. The 
breatliing went on, as if an invisible person lay there 
sleeping. 

“Rod, look at him,” Polly whispered. “He’s doing it 
himself, somehow!” 

Ed Quigley stood in the middle of the room, his ex- 
pression a queer mixture of sullenness and pride. His 
mouth kept twitriiing with the beginning of a grin. 

“All right,” said Barratt harshly, “what is it — ventril- 
oquism?” 

“It’s my trade secret,” Ed mumbled, “but you’ve dis- 
covered now — I guess I may as well show you.” He 
moved to the door in the partition and slid a hand 
around its edge. There was a taint click, and the breath- 
ing stopped. 

Polly’s teeth, heaid by Barratt through a sort of ver- 
tigo, were chattering. “How do you do it?” she gasped. 
“You iveren’t near that coffin either^time it started!” 

Ed grinned again. ‘Before I saw you, I jpeant it to 
frighten the coffin thieves. The second time you se^it 
off yourself, trying to turn on lights. It’s a two-way 
switch, one outside the door here, the other 8y the em- 
balming room.” The grin faded. “It isn’t ineant j:o 
startle, of course. Oh, not at all. Wlien I get my new 
mortuary finished, every private room will have one of 
these, and the Bereaved will always be consulted first 
about its use.” ^Incredibly, he was in earnest, almost 
sacredly in earnest. 

This final Jash of the fantastic had done t8 Barratt 
what nothing else throughout the night had done. He 
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could not move for a few minutes, through sheer nau- 
sea, Leaning on the edge of the empty coffin, head in 
hands, he listened dully ta the voices; Polly’s, Jiorrified, 
saying: “But what m Ciod's name /or?” and Ed’s, mild 
and smooth and lat/ier astonished, answering: 

“The object of my profession is to make tlie subject 
look as natural as possible. That’s what eveiyone wants, 
isn’t it? I do my best with restoring and coloring, but 
even when I’ve turned out a real masterpiece, there’s 
something lacking.” 

itself/* thought Rodney Banatt dully, fighting 
back the sickness. 

“T he sound of breathing,” said Ed gently. “That’s 
it.” lie might luve been leading one ol the bei caved 
into a piivate room, so peifectly was his voice tuned be- 
tween sympathy and cheei “1 lie ear misses lU however 
well the eye is deceived. It would be sudi a coinloit, I 
thought, il 1 could supply that want. So — it wms quite 
simple, realh, I don’t know why no one’s applied for 
the [latent bclon--! thought of tins little appaiatus. 
It’s a niotor-dmcii bellows altathed to the under side 
of the casket, X/iw, look heic ’--his voice shaipened 
— “no blabbing this outside! 1 had to tell you the 
st?cfet, but my assistant is the only other one who knows. 
And it’s being denionstiated at our next convention,” 
he added^ with simple pride. 

^ *\isshta7it/* Barratt thought dimly. “Any hope, or 
any danger there? No, it’s young Harry Kimball, and 
he's at home with the flu. He’s been home for four 
days.” 

He stiaightehed and wiped a sleeve over his fore- 
head. Better now; he could think ancf move again. 

“Contention?” Polly was saying in a ^choked voice. 
She moved nearer to Barratt as she spoke, and glanced 
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down at his hand as he gripped the edge ot the casket. 
It was the wrist that wore the watch. 

“Why, yes," said Ed Qutgley, sounding wounded. 
“You don’t mean that — that you he^id ot the time they 
disapproved ot me? The time I piesented the idea of 
luminous make-up for the subjtr I — lot nighj., you know? 

1 still think that, properlv handled— but anyway,” he 
added, more confidently, "llns will make th<m thange 
their tunc.” 

“<'>h. It will. I’m sure ol it, Polly babbled. She 
looked quickly at Barratt and then at the watch again. 
“And you have a patent? It will make >our fortune 
I’m sure of it. I’m sure — ’’ Hii eyes wanJucd toward 
the embalming room and then, moie vaguely. still, baik 
to Fd. As if with a stab oi pain, Baii.itt lame back to 
full awaieness. 

“tiot to be going” he said gruffl>. ' Ilcie, w'c can’t 
leave the place in a iress. Sony, Id, it nas all a mis 
take, you’ve been very patient with us ’ He bent to 
help Polly pick up the dustiovci, and began clumsily 
flapping it over the top ot the casket. Fd Quigley gave ' 
a ntivous hiss and darted foiwarcl to*do the job prop 
eily: the dusicloth flu^'ped over his head, aytl Baryitt, 
this time forewarned ot his strength, gripped him hrnily 
about arms and chest and pr pelled him violently to- 
ward the inner door. 

Five seconds later the padlcKk snapped into plac^. 
Inside the embalming rooni^ Ed began to pound and 
yell: well, let him, that loom was almost soundproof; 
exit-proof too, with a ventilatoi in the ^ceiling and the 
wire mesh outside the windcvvs 

Polly dropped Ed’s keys into her pocket “Oh, my 
God,” she sai4 in a despairing whisper, “all tRat time 
wasted!” 
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Had it been wasted — any more than the rest of their 
time? Barratt followed her at a iim through the alley 
door and around to the front, toward where his car was 
parked at a sale distance. What good had they done 
in all these houis? Thcie was nothing to do but go on 
searching; and vet an inner voue, with all the umanny 
monotony ol the mechanical bieather, kept whispering 
to him: “Wliafs the use? Whals the use? ’ 


IX • 10.30 P.M. to 11.00 PM. 

FOR a minute they stood in the dark, lainswcpt street, 
listening at the door ol Ed Quigley’s ^urnlture Empo- 
rium. He might 'be crying out, but if so it could not 
be ^h card <»utside the store. Baiiatt nodded ginnly, 
"He said: “We’d best go around to the house. Sadc 
might have got something . . .” 

The sight of his white house ga\e him a sick Iceling 
o*^ despair. It looked exactly as it had ^wice before on 
this evening, calm and cheerful with its shaded lights, 
so that the evening took on the quality ol a night- 
maie in which one wanders hopelessly from one half- 
familiar scene to anothei, to another and bark again; 
all ot them a little wiong, growing hideous at last 
througir sheer recuirence. Inside the house the repeti- 
tion beat on him again. Once more the rooms were 
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empty, once more his voice echoed around the walls 
and there was no answer. 

“Sade's gohe/’ he said, clattdtmg down the stairs. His 
jaw’ ached from the unconscious, constant netting of his 
teeth, his jstomach turned over at thf* sight of the well- 
known hall and the clock — the clock tukin;^ 

“She might have learned something and gone, her- 
self, to investigate -but dieies no note — shed have 
left a message — “ 

Polly was at the telephone She motioneJ him to si- 
lence. What?“,she said “Since when dul yon say?“ 

In a minute shj hung up and mined to him. “The 
wires to the mines are do\.n I lit\ toilapsed in the 
storm some time tins evening Rod, w<‘-»an*t < n with- 

out help' II we drove over th"'tc— “ 

And wasa another Ioti> mmio'^sr' He was jerking 
hei out the docu, tow nd tin . ai Aiut niaybt foi noth- 
ing? Sade got that one c ill thiough, and did thev come? 
I know whats happened lhev\e sopl lyif out too** 
The car shot lorward rjjc pdiufiil t< r ion in Ins ]aw 
was gone, he had tiaiisfcncd tin [imssine to the foot 
on the acceleiatoi At his side Poh) wa^t^ nsc loo, cling 
mg to the dooi handle hnning hersth I In^ time ^le 
did not tell hin» u* he ^arclul 

Nightmaie recurrence of th turn, the lOUgh load 
winding ihiough the lulls the slewing of the car on the 
patch of gravel, sick nightmaie vision of the wMite shipes 
caught once 1*^ headlights \anishing gleaming again 
as the car ^wepi aiouncl the laat luiii 

“Rod!” P 0 I 4 sSid, ‘a light — 1 thou 1 saw one — ” 
“Where?” 

“I don't know It's gone now Maybe m the cottage, 
maybe p^st it.*i But the caTctaker*s cottage was as dark 
as the night 
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“Reflect joii on the cottage window, peihaps.*’ He 
pulled up, this time beside the main gate. “We left the 
shovels over by the Whittleby grave Come on “ 

J he iron gates flanged as they swung shut behind 
him and Polly, but he was caieless of the noise, and of 
lus <ar left, beside the -oad It was tor* late for conceal- 
ment 

“W( Vc been r leai around the outside row of graves,” 
he said “Now wt II make a smaller circle” Far off in 
his mind was astonishment that he could still think out 
a campaign, tliat he had stiength to push himself once 
moie into the lanes between those misshapen stumps of 
maiblc 

The touh ami the lanteiu weie still blight He set 
oft, dll cc ting the toich beam fiom side to side, heedless 
ol Polly s gasping bieath as she tried to keep up with 
him I lie ram had sJjckcned lo a drizzle Aftei a few 
moments it was no more than a stinging, muffling mist, 
settling dowm gcnih so that he could see only a few 
yards ahead He w» nt on, cursing under his bicath 

‘ Rod’ said Pollv s voice behind him, high and 
shaip Ovei thort' ’ 

,Hc starred to turn His foot twisted beneath him and 
he pitched lorwaul, almost onto his face. He sat for a 
moment, gi anting and woidlessly fighting back shock. 
The pain in his ankle was buel but intense His hand 
went down to rub at the ache, then reached out to find 
the tiny object that had turned undei Jus foot, throw- 
ing him off balance A mind trained in anatomy auto- 
matically classified the dry bone as a child’s metacarpal. 
A mind driven by tenor and pressure classified the fact 
and forgot it as his hand slipped the bone into a cc^at 
pocket*^ 

“Rod!” Polly called again. 
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The fall had confused his sense of diicrtion. He found 
himself gazing off to where the white angel ot the ly- 
loe mausoleum hovered in the gloom. Then anoth. i, 
almost hysterital “Rod!” and he had fotuul Polly. 

Her torch pointed to the right. She w'as running, 
stumohng toward a plot that by just within sight of 
the rarelaker’s cottage. When lie itaihed her slie was al- 
ready at work, tcvenshly casting aside the loos< squares 
of turf that covered a mounded gias’e 

"I’ll do the digging,” he said ‘ Hold the light.” 

“No need to hold it.” She set tlie lautetn on the top 
of a high headstone, bent U, sci/e hei ^hu\e^ and pan <’d. 

“That noise — that was a docn slamming A house 
door ” 

Barralt straightened, and cursid again It w.:s tine; 
someone was coming Jioi.i 'hi due non of the lOttage, 
(an'ying a light that bobbed .uid juked cnatitallv as 
though the peison *.ariviug it constantly stumbled and 
lighted himself. It wound ihioiigli the piths, coming 
iiearei: a nimbus ol luminous mist with a soltlv biil- 
liant toic. 

“Polly,” said IJairatt uigi ally, ’mal^the lantern, get 
it away iiom here a.s L .is vou c in, don t let Jiim know 
w'hat we’sc beeti doing. Tnat’s old Ilinnincl; Jiid 
been digging up his giandd.iughici’s gra\c.” 




DONNA MARIE PARKS 


Belo\ccl Giandaiightcr of 
Fiari/ Ili’inmel 


‘'As for the light of mine tyes, 
it also IS gone horn me.” 


I CiULSS I was about five when Mother and I left San 
Francisco and came up here to Red Forks to live with 
Cirandpa Hummel. Slie wasn’t awfully strong, and she 
was scared she’d die and leave me all alone, and Granijr 
had said he’d lake hei back alter my fathei deseitcd us. 
About the onlv thing I lemember about the tmie^when 
I was real little was the look of our flat, wdth liigh 
rooms and funny long windows; but mayl^ I’m mixed 
up even about that, because (iramp’s little house had 
rooms and windows just like them. The only ditfertnce 
was his gaiden, oeautiful and neat with everything 
growing just S(e 

I used to wush I could remcinbej more, because I 
never left Re^l Forks again. Never, never for the rest 
of my life. ^ 

It was all 1 ight when I was small. I loved it, playing 
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in the yaird or roller-skating on the sidewalks under the 
big trees; it was cool there on a summer day, like 2 L long 
green tunnel. Gramp was all right, too. I was proud of 
him, marching along down the street, stout and red- 
faced and holding hiiliself up straight, and all the most 
important people in town saying hello to him whfcn they 
met. Of course I simply loved the bakery, and being 
able to take my Iriencls in and get free cookies lor them. 
It would have made me popular even il nothing else 
had. 

Mother never talked much after we came to Red 
Forks. When she did say anything it was in a kind of 
tired voice as if she couldn’t be bothered to pretend. It 
must have been ju^t after W(‘ came that I heard Gramp 
shouting one night out in the kitchen; “He should be 
shot! It 1 saw liim 1 would kill him myself! There 
should be punishment for men who bring disgrace on 
innocent people!” And then Mother answering him, 
flat and dull: ”He was no good, I suppose, but then I 
knew that when 1 married him.” C^ramp said: ‘ But why 
d'd you do it, tlicn, Maiie? Why?” in a quieter voice, 
but still angry and^pu/zled sounding. Mother didn’t say 
anything. I was playing with my doll in the dining- 
rooi.T, and l*can remember yet how long it was before 
Gramp came out, scowling and not seeing me. He'd 
been waiting foi her to answer, I guess. 

She talked to me sometimes, but she got quieter and 
quieter as time went (m, and just worked hard. She used 
to make the pies and cakes the bakery sold. Gramp 
had some kind ol cataiih that made him cough and 
blow his nose all the time, so he couldn’t do the baking 
himself. He had a man w^lu^ made bread and rolls anci 
Mother dri the rest. Gramp just kept an eye on things 
and counted the money. It w^asn’t an awful lot, prob- 
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ably, the bakery was small and there was a big chain 
grocery in town that had things shipped in cheaper. 

It wasn’t such a bad life/ then. Ciranip could get aw- 
ful stern, but Mother stood up f(jr me. Once Yd done 
somethjing bad, and he blew his top, 

“When I was a child,” he said, looking square and 
solid *and his face red, “my lather whippgl us every 
Saturday night, two hard stiokes lor eath bit of wrong- 
doing during the week. We learned to be careful, I can 
tell you. Donna Marie could learn also.” 

I remember feeling kind of sick, and trying to figure 
out how long it was till Saturday, but Mother said: “Your 
father was German-born and you are American. I’ve 
punished Donna already. Now it sW)uld b<; forgotten.” 

“But she should remember! Forgetting, and doing it 
again, and forgetting again — thai does not make a fine 
woman.” He looked at me, not angry any more, but 
still stift and solid. “Oin little gill must grow up to be 
a credit to us, upright and modest so that she can be a 
good wile,” 

I said in a shaky voice: “I’m learning to cook arf& 
keep house, Grainpa.” 

“I know you are,” he said, and i cached put to stroke 
my hair, as if he hadn’t meant to but couldn’t it. 
“Well, Malic, lor this time we will say no more.” 

I never stopped to wonder what woiilc? happen if 
Mothei wasn’t there to take my part. I just kept ♦on 
growing out ot my dresses and trying to learn fractions, 
and walking home from school with my arm around 
my chum. Wh^m I got a little olclei,^ though, I began 
thinking about the world outside of Red Forks, and 
wanting to see it again. 

Gramp wfis just death on taking trips Way. He 
thought women ought to stay in their own homes.^ He 
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didn’t even want me to go to Sacramento one time 
when my whole history class was going on an excur- 
sion, to see a museum oi softieihing; and when Mother 
insisted, he said: “Unfoitunate things happen when 
young girls leave the shelter and care their parents give 
them.” 

That was the only time-— I will say — that I ever fieard 
him sav anything about her; she’d run away to marry 
my father, I knew by that time. She cainc back at him: 
"You will be very wise, Father, if you give Donna more 
freedom than you allowed me.” Her voice was still tired 
and flat, but ir seemed to hit him, somehow. He hooked 
at her kind of bewildered, and then he began to bluster. 

‘But I was righ:!” lie said, getting maddei with 
every woid, hese young people, \\h> must they al- 
ways be convinced liieir eldeis are mistaken? Blame, 
always blame lor the paienti” He blew his nose and 
scowled, and began yelling. “It wms in spite of my vigi- 
lance that you met that ivorthless liar, iliat devil, and I 
could lia\e saved you Irom him it — ” 

“Never mind, Fathei.” Mother c<>uld see me listen- 
ing bug-eyed. “Yo»,rve been very good to us since 1 
broujj-ht Donna liom<%” she finished, in a voite you 
coul‘d hardly heai. 

I didn’t get to Satramento anyway, because I got 
sick the day of the exclusion; but I wasn’t to(» upset, it 
way only an old museum, and I thought then that 
there’d be othei chances. I wish now’ 1 <uuld have 
gone. 

It’s funny, thofe tw^o or thiec bits ol talk are all I 
remember in the years Mother was alive, the only 
times 1 ever heard her and (-ramp really talk — not just 
saying words about mending his blue suit, or what kind 
of pies to make for the week-end trade. Or maybe I 
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remember just those because they were mostly about 
me. If I’d thought abadt it, Td have said Giamp didn’t 
really care much abput Mother 

Then I was twelve, and she died* I cried, of course, 
just bueVets at the time, and every night toi a 
long while after, but what was almost a v^oise shoik 
for me was that Cramp cried too- a big old man like 
that, sobbing, and all bent ovei and looking kind of 
small It scaled mt neaily to d^ath 

In the middle of ir he looked aiound and saw me. He 
put out a hancj still all shak\ and tears lumiing down 
his fare, and said * W c wnll take care of each othei now, 
m> little girl You shall make my home for me, and I 
shall watch over yoti We will be the himily, iwitil some 
good man comes to ask lot you 

He alwavs talked like dial, like somebody reading 
aloud \)ut of a book 

1 said Just vou and me (»iamp 
‘\es we sliall not need anyone els^ Mrtady you 
are a fine little housekeeper 1 was too Mother had 
taught me, she ^aid I owed it to Criamp It made me 
kind of pi Olid to think of running ihe house all by 
myself, and an orphan and tveivthmg I Wrss weanjj^ 
black, too All the kids at sthexd thought it was ro 
mantle 

J^oT a minute, then, I ahnoa forgot that wed bur- 
ied Mother up in the old ccinetcry Of course, after* 
ward 1 kept lemenibeTing, until my black diess w^as 
worn out, and I was in liigli school, and really a giown 
woman And thcri it was cpieei the wav J started think- 
ing about Inr, npt the way she vvas when Id known 
her, but kind of like wed been together when ^he was 
younger ^nd lan away 1 knew, more and more, liow 
she’d felt. 
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But Gramp never would understand. He’d try, for a 
minute, and I’d think he was almost like Lewis Stone 
in the Hardy family monies, kind but firm, only not 
looking much like Jiim. The trouble was he didn’t stay 
reasonable. 

Theie wasn’t much money, well all right; there’d cer- 
tainly b(i enough to get me to Hollywood and'I could 
get a job as a (di-hop, anybody could do that work; and 
then I’d be in a position to liave some big director 
notice me. Of course I didn’t c^xpect to go right into 
the movies, but when they discover a new star they 
give her training. Jean Tyloe and 1 had our plans made. 
There wasn’t anything silly about it, e\eiybody said 1 
was a lot like Ritf Hayworth, and Jean was kind of like 
Alice Faye — mn so much, though. 

licit Gramp just ia\ecl. I cant remember all the 
things he said, they were teinblc; “idiot nonsense” was 
one ot them. He finished up by saying that, big as I 
was, he’d whip me if I ever mentioned the idea to any- 
one in town, he’d be disgiaced. So that was no good. I 
used to work in the bakciy early evenings and Saturday 
mornings, and 1 k' paid me a little Jor it. I thought I’d 
saj^e up aijid get away inyseU; only the money kept go- 
ing for cokes and things. 

Gram|:^might have made me w^ork longer hours, if it 
hadn’t been for Mrs. Quigley. She was just lovely, 
she’d come around after Mother died and said she 
wanted to take charge of choosing my clothes, and so I 
always had what evcr\body else did. He’d listen to her. 
She was one the Fyloes, the most ^important family 
in town. I asked her once to get after him about .send- 
ing me away, but she just smiled and said to wait till 1 
was older. 
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The war came along and changed everything — every 
single thing except the way I felt about leaving Red 
Forks, and that got worse. 

To begin with, Granip had been talking about (Ger- 
many for a couple of years before, in a kind of admiring 
way. Hiller had done an awful lot for the country, he 
said, and the young people were really learn iyg about 
discipline under him. He thought the business about 
the Sudeten was all right, too. Lots of people did, only 
the way Gramp talked seemed a lot more approving, 
somehow. After we got in the war, he shut up and 
looked worried. “I remember how it w'as in the first 
war,” he said. "We were persecuted because my father 
had come from the old country; and had d^tne noth- 
ing, nothing!” 

I don’t know whether it was happening this time, or 
not. He thought it was. If somebody forgot to nod to 
him on the street, or if there was a slow day at the 
bakery, Gramp would begin again about how he was 
innocent but everybody would blame him. It got tire- 
some, and I thought I knew how to fix it, to let every- 
body know we were loyal. 

But my gosh, Gramp blew his top again wljcn I told 
him. Me, join the AVACS? Had I taken leave of rn^ 
senses? He brought in a lot of stuff about how I was 
only fifteen. Well, that could have been fi^ed easy 
enough. All he had to do was tdl people I was eighteen , 
in some place where nobody knew us. I was tall, and 
goodness knows I was developed. 

1 said patientlyt “I’m a woman, Gt.imp. You don t 
seem to realize that.” It just set him off worse. 

Other people k*new it, if he didn’t. Boys had always 
liked me, but now some of the older men wer^ begin- 
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ning to look at me in that special way — men like Johnny 
Swanholm, who was over twenty and had taken over the 
bread and rolls when the other baker left. J never paid 
much attention to Johnny, he was awfully shy, and he 
came from the Shacks so even if he’d got up the nerve 
to ask me for a dale, Gramp probably wouldn't have 
stood toi it. I could tell lum he felt, though, and it just 
shows you. 

We hadn’t been in the war tor very long before 
Johnny left to join the Marines, and there wasn’t any 
w^ay to keep on with the bakery. The only baker wc 
could have got was named Steinberg, anvl he said' “Me, 
work for a kraut?” He’d heard about Gi amp’s remarks 
bclore the war, I guess. Of couise Gramp thought that 
was nioie persecution; he went t>n about it for days, 
but it didn’t get us another baker. Gramp talked about 
hiring out as a gaidencr, and 1 couldn’t make it out 
unlil Mrs. Quigley talked to me. 

I was awtully surprised to find out theie wasn’t much 
to live on. Gramp ncvei wcmld say any i lung about busi- 
ness to me, of course, but it seemed he’d been borrow- 
ing on the cottage, and the bakery building wasn’t his 
at all, and we were going to be potjr. 1 always thought 
<5erman people weie supposed to be .so thrifty. 

“He’s iic*\ci denied you anything, Donna dear,” Mrs. 
Quigle^ said. She was always kind-looking, but there 
was a sadness to hei face and she seemed kind of be- 
hind a glass wall all the time, even when she was being 
nicest to me. “I oflered to let you ha\c some ol my 
clothes, but your giandfather wouldn’t hear ol it. I was 
to choose new ones, and he paid for them. He has al- 
ways had great pride.” I said: “But *lo go out working 
as a gfudener — 1” and Mrs. Quigley said: “He can do 
that and keep his self-respect. There are so rtiany worse 
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things than good labor with one's hands.” She looked 
queer for a moment; and then she finished: ”Of course, 
your Gramp has always had a wonderful hand for 
plants.” 

That was in the end and the next spring 
sht- died. Oh, I wish she hadn’t died, I wish she hadn’t! 
She tvouldn't have let Giamp do what did, she’d 
have found some way out. 

It was then that the awful part began. I’d had an- 
other idea about getting away, and doing something — 
just anything — to help the war efloit. I don’t mean just 
rolling disnial old bandages, there were plenty of older 
women who could do that; there had to l)e something 
that I could do espe< ially w^ell. Evetybody sgud that what 
the boys oveiseas wanted most of anything was to look 
at pretty young women, and the TM) w^as sending groups 
over all the time, and I figured I could do something 
with them. I could sing a little, but piobably they didn’t 
care how well you sang. There wasn’t any business of 
talking it over with Gramp this time, I knew belter 
than that. I stowed away in the car of some people wkc 
were going down to the Bay. I thougfu once I was down 
there I’d work it somehow. 

If 

Well, they caught me belore we started. 

Gramp went on just like always, about disgiacc. and 
he hadn’t been vigilant enough, and ail tue stuff, but 
this time he didn’t take it *0111 in laving. He told^me 
what we wete going to do, and when 1 finally believed 
him I went all to pierces. 

He was going to be caretaker of the old cemetery, 
way up out of town, and take care of the plants and 
lawns; he’d have to dig graves, too, but there was a kind 
of half-witted man they hiied to help on joWs like that. 
The Korrible part of it was, we had to live up there, in 
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a cottage that the caretaker got rent-free — live by the 
cemetery, with nobody willun miles but a couple ol old 
farmers, no streets or movies, none of my friends — 

“You can't do it to me, you can't," I said, though I 
was crying so I could hardly talk. “I’ve got a right to 
my own life!" 

“You havc'no right to bring disgrace upon ourViame. 
There has been too much talk of freedom. Donna, my 
little girl, you are so very young yet. Until you are 
grown, I must keep you near me." 

I forgot all about my pride, and cried harder and 
clutch<*d at him. “11 I’nr young, I’ve got to see some- 
body else young, and I never will, rrp there — never. I 
can’t stand it!" 

“You do not understand, Donrra. I liave iro wish to 
torture you. If your friends of good family wish to come 
there, if the young men wdsh to visit you in your own 
home witli your grandfather near, they may clo it. But 
tins cannot go on, my little girl, these wild and head- 
strong and innvise acts." He shook Ins head, still look- 
-f.ig at me kind ol sadly, “'rire youth ol ttiday, in Amer- 
ica! You would no* find such lack of discipline in Ger- 
niaiiy. Fven^ though wc are at w'ar wdth tliein, one must 
seethe good things in their system." 

Nothing I could say would make him change his 
mind. Wc came up here in the early summer. 

J\4y friends rvere pretty decent, they drove out some- 
times for a picnic, but there w^asn’t enough gasoline 
for them to clo it often. There weren’t any young nren 
visiting. Most of them had gone to w^ai^ ancl anyway it 
would have been terrible in that awful little parlor with 
our old things crowding it, and Gramp sitting right be- 
yond the ‘open archway to the dininci-roqm, coughing 
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and rustling his paper and blowing his nose kind of 
slowly and pompously. There were days and days in 
that sumnicr when all 1 heart! was the sound of Cramp’s 
lawn mower going back and forth, back and forth over 
the grayes, or the < hugging of his truck when he moved 
efirili or plants from one plate to another. 

1 didn’t look out the windows on the cenaetery side, 
much. I looked across the road at the place wliere the 
old cliuich had been fifty years belore. There was an 
old stone wall there, and Gianip had planted some lit- 
tle young trees against it. I used to watch them whip- 
ping back and forth in a dusty wind, in tl'_ late after- 
notui; just thin limber little sticks, bowing down almost 
to the giouiid and then (oming up again, laa yellowish 
sort of light. 

It was in August that Mrs. Gcoige I'yloe, jean’s 
mother, came all the way out here, to get Gramp to 
let me go to a dant e at the Grange hall. She said 1 had 
to have some pleasure, and she was chaperoning the 
girls herselt and would keep an eye on me. Gramp re- 
spected her, too. He gave in after a while. 

I behaved at the dance, all rightf but it was there 
that I saw johnny Swanholm foi the first time ^i a 
year. 

The girls were all bowled over. He’d left J^own a big, 
gangling blond man who wii.. too shy to speak to a girl 
without getting led in the Fate, lie was still big a«d 
blond, but not so shy: and that dull green unifoim the 
Marines woie, and the medals apd things on his chest 
that meant he ^'as an expert marksn^n, made an aw- 
ful lot of diffetence. 

They all wanted him, but it was me he danced with 
the most. I bad on the yellow and gray print that was 
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one of the last things Mrs. Quigley had picked out, and 
everybody said it did things for me. 

Johnny talked along, lots freer than he used to. He 
was lonesome; his mother had died just before he en- 
listed, and his sisteis had moved away off somewhere. 
He was in Red Forks just on a seventy-two hour leave, 
he said he “wanted to see the old towm again before — “ 
and btoke ofl short. 

“That means ihey’ie shipping you out, Johnny?” I 
breathed carefully. He didn’t say anything, but giinned 
and swung me aiouiid. His dancing wasn’t wonderful, 
but better than you’d expect. 

“You know,” he began talking again alter a while, 
“I thought it'd be kind ot good to come home, have 
something to Tcmeinbe! while 1 was away. It’s funny, 
though, just the town Used don't s^eni like enough to 
be — homesick lor.” 

“ I here’s nobody at all that belongs to you, Johnny?” 
1 said softly. He shook his head “We’ie all terribly glad 
to see you, and proud ol you, you know that.” 

' He said: “You re awtul nice, but it isn’t the same.” 

We danced for lew minutes. Little by little it was 
conning to me, what 1 could do, what I had to do. He 
uas a hercj, or going to be one, and they w'ere shipping 
him out to fight right away. . . . There was a part 
for me, after all; if I couldn’t make life happier for lots 
of the bo)s in the foices, I could for one of them. And I 
knew how he'd always felt about me. 

He Icxiked awfully surprised when I tedd him, talking 
into his ear while we danced. For a while he didn’t get 
it at all; he said that hadn’t been what he meant, and 
then he kept saying that there wouldn’t be time to 
marry me; and ot course that wasn’t tlm point, that 
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pan didn’i ir*attcr. It was one of tlie things you learned 
from all the stories and thr movies- thry said that one 
night was better than nothing, that it meant so much. 

After a while he said: “^Veli, sine, if that’s the way 
you want it, Donna/’ And then lu* got soii/if red, and 
his eyes took on a tiinnv shine. We hxed it up, talking 
and laughing all the lime so Mis T^loe wouldn’t sus- 
pect anything. It uonldn’t b(* haul—thde was an old 
road behind the cemetery that hardly anyone ever used 
because it was. hatd on cars, but he could get up it. If 
I went out icdl late (himp woulchrt hcai me lie gen- 
erally took a lew dunks m tlie evening, now. And it 
was daik enough there in the (» metrty, undl^r the wil- 
lows. 

I heie WMLS that night, aiiei Mis I vloe took me home 
all sale, liom tht dance: and ih^re wms the next night. 

I didn’t really like it veiy much, but 1 ihought of m\ 
foiintiy, and all the boys who wcm lighting fc»i America 
and lor me. 

I knew what might happen, and it did It happened 
belou* high school staiteci 111 liie Sepicinbti? It sc.a^'^d 
me a little, but I was kind ol proud, too; and that helped 
wdicn I began to led suk. 

But that was when Cxiainp hjund out. I didn’t lie to 
him, I told him everything about u. 

For a minuie I was kind ol soriy foi him He sat 
down slcawly, in a haid chair, and.somehow he looked 
smaller than I’d evci seem him. He m a kind of 
whisper: “How c^m it be? How c m this happen to me?” 

I started to tell him all the things I d been ^Jiinking 
up, because 1 <kncw it would be okay once he under- 
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stood, It was what they did in Germany, all the girls 
knew u was expected ot them, and they weren t ashamed 
and mither was I In the middle o£ it I saw he wasn’t 
listening, he g(n up md fetched somt paper and said* 
'You will wiit( iL once to this — this man, tell him 
tiiat I will lonc him u tome back heie * 

Of course [onnnv was oveiseas bv that lime, I told 
Gi imp so and that he wouldn t gci the letter toi ages, 
and foulon t possib)\ g(t back even if they d let him, 
foi a >tai 01 iv\o vcais (riamp iiist shoved the pen into 
Ills l» md I loiikcd up at him curiously, because he 
v\asn t sliounng u ill 

I wis ill iid ()l him ah nd ol the look in his e^es, 
foi ihc fii'-r uiiK <n iip iilc 

He JmiiIiv spoke fo nu loi two weeks though Id 
WMiUii tht ktui |inr ilu wav h«. said though I kept 
tcillni^ lo him iiyinj; to nnkt him understand But he 
ntvii did undtisiind Ik just sat looking in front of 
him viun hf \ is 01 he house It w is awful 

t In 11 mu dis lu got up id of a sudden and said 
Pciliip a is laa ^00 late P<il)ip:> no one needs to 
know C,(i >oui ,.oit noniu Mane 
^ d Oil s kiu w whtt he meant to do until wc got to 
town and Iw pushed i it aluad of him up the stairs to 
Di Bin at s ofim h nil like sometlimg being binned 
into m\ mind the smell ot the drug sloie on the first 
flooi, and iIil tee) or tlic inhbei ciipeting on the stairs 
It set met! tlien tluu (onidnt he invthing woise 

^ hi. doetoi toof me in the ntxi room and made an 
( \mnnation ilien lie siul the^re w'asn t much doubt 
o>ou a, though the buMiicss was m its early stages 
Cri'iinp said f ai hr I hen )ou can do some tiling^ ’ And 
ifie doctor looked at him hard, and said ' I can see 
Donna thiough hei pr«"gnanry, Mr Hummel She is 
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young, and physically perfect. Anything else would be 
impossible/' 

I said, kind of hoarsely: “f won't have an abortion. 

I didn’t know what Cramp had in mind. What 1 did — 

I meant lo do.” 

“You will,” Ciramp said. “You niiist. He. must help 
us/’ 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Hummel,” the doctor said, “hut even 
if Donna herself wanted it. it’s loi bidden by law and 
by ethics.” 

Ciramp sat /here beside me, with the debtor aiioss 
the desk fioin ua, sitting still and listening and ]ook 
ing sorrv. (irarnp looked small still, aiul liis hue hadn’t 
got red this time, it was a cjueer gi.3^ish roWir. I guess 
the doctor didn’t see his eyes, he kept them halt shut. 
He talked and talked in a loud, hard voice, about being 
persecuted, and the doctor helping othtn peo|>le but 
not him — until the docloi told liiin there might be some- 
one in the waiting room, them he was quiete r. 

“I have never he lped anyone in that way, Mt. Hum- 
mel,” the doctor said. “1 cannot do it in this case.” He* 
still looked at both ol us as il he w^is soiiy, l)uL his 
mouth closed tight after he* fnu-thed. ^ 

We uent away, finally, (iiamp talked all the way 
back to the cottage, in iliat loud voic^e He ij^onld take 
me to the city or somewhere, lie said, oulv tlieie was no 
money and we didn’t know an\body theie, MiviV 
someone w’ould mairy nu‘- - “Rut wli.it giKxl ru.ni would 
have you now?” he said in a kind^ot groan, and dic»ve 
the truck into tlic shed and we got on' ,Hc look me l)y 
the arm and pulled me louncJ. ‘ V'ou slioulci he theie. 

1 would rather sec you there than like* this/’^he said, 
and poiijted across the graves to our lot where Mother 
was buried. 
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There were five weeks of it. 

At first it was only at night; then, when the winter 
rains began, he did it in 'the daytime too. He would sit 
down by me whenever I was, and say: “Now we will 
talk/' rd try to shut my ears, but his voice would go 
on and on,^ droning out hoirible things. I’d tried to be 
proud; now I wasn’t, I was down so deep in shame 
that it was like the quicksand down the rivei, it sucked 
at me till I couldn’t get out. He talked on and on, an 
hour at a time, while the rains kept on and the cottage 
was all full of a dead half-light. I remembeied the sum- 
mer, how rd thought there touldn’l be anything lone- 
somcr than the sound of the lawn mower and the look 
of those little th*in whips of tiecs. This was worse 1 
wouldn't tell him how dreadful I felt; I set my jaw and 
kept still. We were there in that little house, hating 
ea<h other, and Gramp hating Johnny and the doctor 
too. Tliere’d be lour months more of winter. 

Of course there hadn’t been any answei from Johnny. 
Early in Novcmlrci we Iners there w’ouldn’t be; he’d 
been killed at Bougaimille. 1 suppose I’d felt that if 
he did write arrl had pininistv] to inariv me after the 
war Grasnp might let up a little, but this jus! finished 
it, Gramp started readuig the Bible aloud at me. He 
hadn't eyer been \eiy religious, but he knew how to 
find all the most hoiribk places. 

One day he liurt Ins loot and 1 knew he couldn’t go 
out. I got lum some tood and ihcn I put on my coat and 
grabbed the car keys. 

‘ Wliere are you going ’ he shoutM at me. “Not to 
show’ your face in town?’’ 

“I’m going to the doctor’s/’ I told him. “You can’t 
keep me from that.” ^ 

1 did go, but not to see Dr. Barratt. Old Dr. Whu- 
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tleby wasn’t practicing any more, but I thought he might 
do something, I didn’t know what; and maybe people 
would think I was just paying him a friendly call be- 
cause he’d been sick. 

He still looked sick. He sat in a big old black leather 
chair and listened to me. I couldn’t think very well by 
this fime, for crying, tor not wanting remember 
things. 

“fc it caught you, too.” he said when I was through. 
He had a thin vcjice with a rasp to it. and the minute he 
spoke I knew I shouldn’t have come. He felt the same 
as Ciramp did and he began to tell me about it 

“I don’t need to listen,” I said in a kind of shriek. ‘‘I 
know how vile I am, I know nolj()dy’ll e^'er speak to 
me again, why do you ha\e to tell me all over again? 
Just do something!” 

”What do you want me to do?” 

At first I’d thought I would have the baby. Now — 
”1 want to get rid of it,” I said. “Just anything, any 
way, to have this ov<*r with.” 

“You would like me to operate?” Dr. Whittleby savl, 
verv softly, but still with that harsh^sound in his voice. 
“But even if it were permitted — even if it were not dan- 
gerous — Jiow could I?” He held out his lliand, 4?hd I 
looked al it, feeling sick. It was thin and awfully old- 
looking, and it was shaking all the time, j<^'i*k, jerk. 
”1 couldn’t do much lor yoa, could I?” 

I shook my h(\id. It seemed as if I couldn’t stop look- 
ing at his hand. “I guc'ss not. But — you’re a doctor, you 
must know something — 1 can’t rflaud it, not any longer, 
I’m sick all the time and I can’t slcc^p, and in another 
month it’ll btf snowing up there. Please — I’d go on my 
knees to you, if you’d help — ” • 

”N6 nee3,” said Dr. Whittleby. “We will see. It 
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would take time to arrange for you to go away. In the 
meantime, perhaps we can help your nerves a little. 
Yes, perhaps we ran.” He pulled himself out of his 
chair, slowly, with h^ eyes on me. “I can still prescribe 
— ^something for the insomnia.” 

He got a bottle out ol a cabinet in the office, and 
spilled sonje 'white pills into a little box. Some of them 
fell out and I watched how carefully his shaky hand 
picked ihem up. “One of these each night,” he said, 
“and no more. You would not take more than one, 
of course. That would lie dangerous.” 

He held out the boK. The tablets wei'e small, and 
there were a lot of them. He ^\as smiling, in a lunny 
soil ol way, and Uq, looked at me sharply while I put 
the ho\ in my coal pocket. Then he held the clc^or 
open loi me, into the dusky waiting room I hat’s ab- 
solutely all I can do hir you, Dcmna,” lie said. “Mote 
than I should do.” fie began again about how I 
was never to take more than one, but 1 was looking at 
a dark comet, wheie somebody was gctling out oi a 
ci.air. I wasn t thinking what I said, m\ onl\ idet was 
to keep Phil WhiUjcby. the doctc^r s son, from knowing 
wlial was wiong with me. 

I'ie spoke to me, so nice and smiling, the \\a) people 
used to 1 answered something 1 clout know what, and 
pulled my^ccjat aiound me though I knewv nothing 
showed ytt. I Irad to gel out Mavbc il I could get back 
to the cottage, and get a good niglii’s sleep, I’d be able to 
stand things betic‘i 

Rut that night Coainp lead the Rrble aloud again. It 

was cjucer, wlun (le u.iJ it wasn’t ail aiH)ni bad women, 

it was luostlv job and things like that, men suibiing 

and not dvstivmg u. I knew v\hat Id clone to him. I 
^ * 
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could guess what his life and mine would be like from 
now on. 

It was Job this time. Whrte he read I looked at him 
straight, and he met my eyes for lie first time in all 
those weeks, and I knew what it was that made him 
looK so queer and why I had been frightened of him. 
MaybP nobody else would realize it, but lit yas just on 
the edge ol being < ra/y. 

He’d told me plainly enough wliai 1 should do, and 
so had Dr. Wlnttleby. So I got ready ior bed and put 
on my best nightgown and took all of tin* pills. I heard 
the dink of the bottle and glass in the next room and 
(irarnp (oughing and blowing; and then belore long I 
diiln’t hear any noises at all. 

I was six years old, toilet skating down a long cool 
tunnel ol shade, on the sidewalk in Red forks. 'I'hen 
the tunnel got darker, its walls wi re made of stone, and 
my skates were carrying me along too last — 

There was a sharp jab in some pait of me that had 
been lelt behind down at the end ol the tunnel, some- 
body was shaking the world; and iar <tfl, booming as if 
there was an echo, I heard a voice ^shouting: “Donna 
Marie! My little girl. Donna Marie!” and ^wild sort of 
cryitig, like Grainp had done wdten my mother dice?. “I 
did nor mean this to liappen!” 

The shaking went on, happtning to soiiTebtidy that 
wasn’t me, and the voice kepf on breaking and bocimyig 
in the dark. There was a light far off at the end of the 
tunnel, I thought; it got biggei and smaller and bigger 

— and there was another voice,* only 1 couldn’t bear 

* 

what it said. 

Gramp was ‘shouting again. “You will save her, do 
you hear You, you did thisi You would not help 
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her, no, and it drove her to this —and y»>u put the poison 
in Iier hands!” 

The other voice sounded ind now with the little bit 
of me that was left i;i that bodv I knew sonictlnng was 
wrong It M isn t a turn lasp) voice it was deep — 

I tiled 10 tall out 1 ImcI ic' get it out sumthow, be 
cause I u, IS* the only one v\lio I new ibout fob and 
that look in C»ninp s cyc'- With dl ui) stungth 1 
Willed him to he 11 me \o Giainp nc^t this doetoil ’ 
I listened loi it to tike its place among the echoes 
\ncl not t sound lamc out 

Instc id the voivcs filed iv\ay and tin light at the 
end of tlic tunin I iidccl 1 )o an! I w i still iinud 
along list- io<* f isu loi invoiie to si >p rtf 
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X • 1 A 00 1> M to 1 1 20 P M 

RODM\ KVKFVii Walked cjuKkl) towaid me moving 
light Ills toreh was pointed like a weapon its beam 
struck the shilting mist and Ihttined thcic, 01 now and 
then suddcnlv shot out into a patch ol cleai air It v\as 
in one of these moments thu it found 'he indistinct 
figuie imono the giivcstoncs and fne othei torch 
bli/cd suddenlv into Baiiattseyes 

1 he two men stood in a nurenv tuearclied aisle 
between giavcs each impaled on Uic others shaft of 
liglit iro/en like cleei in a vsoods road Old Hummel 
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blinked reddened eyes, lie had shrunk to thinness m 
the years since Uarralt had last seen him, and his once- 
respectable dark suit hung uifon him lantastkally. 

fie wsaid: " The doctor?*' In an (xldly blurred version 
of his pginpous voice; and then repeated in a shout: 
“The dor tor! So it was yiu who lan from me in the 
iwilighf, but >ou havo come back, 1 have cawglii you 
now!” 

The torch was in his right hand. In ih^ irook of the 
other arm soiiicihing tested, us long barrel dully 
gleaming. 

liairatt said: “At twilight? I wasn’t heie then, but ! 
was here an hrmr— two hours ago. It was after daik.” He 
thought, make it sound legal — and addeil: “Dr. 
Whitllcby and Jim I ylne were with me.” 

“In the dark, an hour agi> lUit I was gone then,” 
Hummel said. “I w^eiit to the AUopp ranch, to gel 
this." He lilted the rifle an inch or so. and liarratt 
thouglit: “That, and a dose ol Dutc h loiirage.” 

“'rhis is to dclend my place here,” the old man said, 
“to drive out those who should not come; btvause that* 
other time I had no weapon." 

“Mr. Ilumiircr’ — harrait’s voice was Iioar e — “w}^o 
was it you saw in the twilight?" 

The old man opened his lips as if to answer^and then 
closed them again. He peered at liairatt wdth a ciafty 
lilt of the head. “Who, how sfiould I know who? Com* 
ing home as I did liom the town—” 

“Where — where w^re the^y?" ^ 

“By the m — " Hummel broke cMf. “ Vi\u, you — why'^do 
you ask me questions, you who .should not daie to show 
me your lace?" 

Barratt look, a step forward. “Tve lost something ot 
great value." ho said as uuictlv as he (ould, “heic in the 
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cemetery. We were looking for it earliei this evening, 
and weVe come back now. It has to be lound, Mr. 
Hummel, and at once.” 

He waited for tlje old man to say ‘ Whit is and 
wondered if he dared tell him — but instead Hummel 

4 

muttered* ‘ Who ai^ we'r” 

Barrat^ glanced over hii sliouldci, and twin lied with 
a slight shock He had thought that Polly was standing 
silently^jusi behind him. She was nowhere to be seen. 
At some distinrc behind the eketne lanrein burned, a 
blot of biightncss 111 the* mist, low and unmoving She 
must have set u down on the path Then, without it, 
she couldn t be off hunting 01 digging In htiscif 

Mv m> liun/l<i and 1 / he said Wc nud Jo con 
suit >011, wc knens that >ou had hcUci Inowkdgf of 
the ccmctti) than any ol us, loii set ex^rMliing dut 
goes on heu llici< would be a gc noons icvvaid, Mi. 
Hummel, if vou could help us, a laigc leward — 

He was talking dliiiost at landom seaiching the 
lowering tacc for any sign ol < ompii liension If the 
Loitinei were (riamp Hummel himsell, was rheie a 
(haiKc ol buy ins* linn oil? It he were innocent, could he 
be bribcc^lo help- 01 wis that old hate* too vivid still, 
would the man laugh at him, delight in thwaitmg him? 
Evem as lus voice ran on, he thought ^'hvety minuU xvc 
talk I ?n hcing (U laycd,'" He said ‘ We must find it, Mr. 
Jlummcl Ha\e any ol ^oui gia\es been — disturbed, 
since late today? We have icason to believe that this 
— this object was hidden htic — ’ Suddcnlv lus dreadtul 
ui'gency broke through into his voice '(»od. man, you 
must liclp, you don t know^ what it means’ You saw 
that person who was fiere at dusk, tell me who it was! 
II I knew, if i could find him, 1 d force it out of him!” 
Hurnnid s face, tlnough the lumnioiis mist, had re- 
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mained btjst blank, only his eyes, oddly glintinij, had 
shifted back and fouli Now, suddenly, his lips 
sticirhcd back over untxen tc^th lie reached his aim 
to a tree that hung hall ovei the path and set his flash- 
light, still shining on liaiiatt, in the ciook ol a branch. 
He had both hinds tor the iilk, and his gii/zled Iiead 
was low^cied Never •mind Doctoi he*sQ|id ‘No 
moic ol yoin lic^^, no moie ol this thing ol \alue you 
ha\c lost 1 hose wtie \oui tools soin spade ai^l puk, 
beside the Wnnttlebs giavc nor \oii hast bt c n d/ggmg " 
lie spit out the last woid as if it had fouled his 
mouth His lect begin a slow shnilk ioiuaitl nicl 
Banatt seeing the iilh bnitl tonu uj), rctieatcd a 
long sup No, no, I sutai I liavtn t,»but I anist know 
who (1st w is digging he u, lat. Mus 

^oii sAstai^ I ook at \our knees look at tlie earth on 
yoni shots and sKcvts^ 

Biij^iits itiicit liH shifted iJit beam ol light fioin 
Ins 1 u< to Ins Ixxl) lit looked down in a \agiie honor 
at the In nasing s^^ns as the old man s \ ok t rose loudti 
‘ 1 htu w,is no gi i\t dug lieu but the Whittlcby one - 
until toniglit’ \nd I know where som weie at woik, 
niinilfui eiavt iobl)t ’ His voiei ikkIslcI You tan 
not (\tn ht her icsi* [ shoiihl have killed you then, 
when w( siood by her de*ad benh and 1 did not I kt 
you live to eoiiu heie and eesiciate hti gi ive Yts, 
iio\ I i»n sine wheu vour ii^lits wtit when I looktek 
horn the window, and what you w<it doing yon -you 
foulest d<\il oulsicie ol lull Ihtv^wete ffuK 

IluniTiul foi f rod s sake, lisun to nu It s niv hdlt 
gnl that 1 tn Kx^king lor, she- ’ 

}uu) bilk glib Hummel shiiekcd His body 
tenscel, and Re^dney Bairatt suddenly knew that there 
was danger beloie him, the danger of a wietktd, un 
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reasoning mind. He cast one look around; he could 
dodge the circle of light from Hummel’s torch, but be- 
hind him, across his only way of escape, shone the 
lantern that woul<J make a black target of his body. He 
was still holding his own torch; he had no other weapon, 
not so much as a spade . . . 

“Now} Tshall kill you, yes,” s^id Hummel in'a deadly 
soft tone, and swung up the rifle. 

And, then fiom the depths of the mist beyond them 
came a high, thin, anguished voice. “Giamp,” it wailed, 
“Gra-amp, I’m here!” 

For one second Hummers head jerked aside, the rifle 
waveied; and in that second Rodney Barratt flung his 
heavy flashlight the old man’s face. 1 he rifle went off 
with a shaip <iack, harmlessly into the tiecs, and fell. 
Bairatt wms upon it as Hummel wavered bark, hands 
to (ace. H( came up (lom his crouch to see a nose and 
chin stT earning blood, and furious eyes blazing as the 
old man lurched toward him 

He swung the 1 itle like a club, and Iran/ Hummel 
slumped backward onto the path and was still 

Banait stood looking down at him, raking in great 
rasping jiulps ot an For a minute ilicie w^s notliing 
in his mind but lai oil crazy echoes, riicn he gave his 
head a violent shake, and stepped to the tree foi 
Hummel s tench. He slicmr* it upon the piostrate form, 
t knelt, iclt expcitly aboiit the bruised head “Pollvl” he 
called ovr'i Ins shoulder 

She came from beliind a massive headstone. “Did 
you have to kill him?” she asked in t small voice. 

’ I didn’t — he’s not dead yet, anyway.” He got to his 
feet “Stil! breathing, bur we can’t leave him here, 
with h\s lace in the water. Help me lift him, will you? 
And go alicad with the flashlight.” He had the flabby 
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weight across his shoulders. Panting under it, he 
shuffled at a half-run along the path. The flashlight 
danced ahead of him, up thS two or three steps to the 
small covered porch of Hummel’s cottage. He dumped 
the body to the floor, and stood up sweating. For a mo- 
ment Polly’s face swam before him in a blur; when his 
vision Vleared he saw •its look of fear and anjsiety. 

“Is — is that all you'ie going to do? You?'" she said. 

“Are you thinking of me as a doctoi. now?i' he said 
roughly, already moving in Jong strides toward the 
path. “You think I’d stop to give him hrst aid, a mad- 
man who was going to kill me?” He flicked a look side- 
ways. “Smart girl. Polly, that was a good trick. It even 
Iiad me going for half a setond. <1 didn’^ know why 
you’d disappeared.” 

She said, hurrying along beside him: “I thought at 
first I might sneak aiound and grab the gun, but it was 
too light. Then I just hid — until 1 guessed what he 
meant to do.” 

He started to speak, and then changed his mind. 
They were at Donna’s grave again. Best only to dig 
now, not to voice the fruitless argtunents that went 
back and forth in hu head. “Tin liall cra/y myself,” he 
thought, and drove the spade into eaith. But even as its 
first arc w^as finished and it came down agai^i, his mind 
went racing on uncontrollably. 

Had Hummel really seen the ciiiiiinal in the twi- 
light? Because if he knew who it was, and was now un- 
conscious and perhaps dying — Ije, Barratt, had flung 
away one of h»sTew chances. 

If Gramp were the criminah would he have violated 
his own granddaughter’s grave? Never, said JBarratt to 
himself, never- 

But — it couldn’t be Gramp; because the person who 
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had taken Marjorie had done it to torture her father, 
he would want to watch or to imagine every moment of 
that agony; and C^iamp had meant to kill him right 
then, before he ccvild suffer longer. . . . 

So it couldn’t be Grainp — and the baby might still be 
here, in ihis grave. 

And tfW one more thought struck him. “PoTly,” he 
said, “Now you’ve heard Gramp Hummel talking, that 
precise tnanner of his — could he have been the voice 
on the telephone?” 

She straightened and looked at him. “It — it could 
have been.” 

Once more they bent to their work. 


XI • 11 .25 r.M.^ to 11 4S p.M. 

iiiF mist liad grown so thick that big sparse diops fell 
from the weeping willow that bioodccl abo\e tlie buiial 
plot, and beat an uneven tattoo on the inudstieakcd 
c-oHin in Donna Paiks’s grave. lTiuh‘1 the beam of a 
flashlight Baiiati and Polly c‘\aminc*d the edges 
anxiously, their bent^heads almost Uiiuhing, their faces 
bkjtdied and sagging with the strain bl weai incss and 
uncertainty; but the unbiokcn line ol white mold in 
the tracks proved beyond doubt that this codiii wms old 
and uiuipened. 

Ikirratt climbed out aftci Polly. He picked up his 
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shovel again, scraped at the loose wet soil that had been 
flung out as they dug, and almost absently pushed a 
little over ‘the edge of the*hole. For a inorneni his 
mouth was too tight and dry rot speak. He battled 
with andnr reasing sense of hopelessness tliat had begun 
to dtain lus strength: anothei [ailuie — and another — 
how many belore time ran out and it no h^ger mat- 
tered? And yet — “We’d Ix^tter lest five minutes/’ he 
said at last, “and think where to look next.” PoUy Neale 
nodded. 

There was something about this eauh that nagged at 
his memory, souiething that might or might not have a 
meaning. He was too torn by strain to hunt down the 
elusive thouglit. Old Hummel —g»a\e digging — some- 
thing about that? 

“Polly,” he said in the flat voiie that didn’t sound 
like his own, “have you noticed — there’s a sort of pat- 
tern about the places that we’ve found — or been led to? 
I don’t know if it means anything, oi what we could 
make ot it, but — old Whittleby blames me lor his son’s 
death, and (yramp Hummel never was convinced tliSRc 
it wasn’t I who gave Donna those nafrcotic pills. It’s as 
if 1 were meant to be reminded — ” His voic'> trailed^off 
as if the thought still escaped him. 

Polly, sitting on the wet ground to catch hei breath, 
looked up at him bric'fly and then began to scrape 
heavy mud from lier goloshes. 

Rodney Barratt passed a muddy sleeve across his fore- 
head. He ga/ed out vaguely in^o the misty darkness 
that pressecl on ilie circle of light. “A pattern — but j^lice 
doesn’t fit into.it! What was in that cia/y mind when 
it led us to her grave? She had nothing in common 
with these others — except that she’s dead. wRy must I 
be reminded ot her?” 
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There was a catch in Polly’s heavy breathing. She 
said in a quick, strained voice: “I don’t know.” 

His head came lound. When you say it like that, I 
think you do know something. Polly — look at me!” 

In the dim light hei lace was as pale and hard as one 
of the niaible angels’. “Slip it. Rod, you don’t want to 
hear.” 

“I want to hear anything that might resolve that pat* 
teiii, and you tego/ng to tell we'” 

Her daik eyes waveied and dropped. “Maybe — ” she 
said leliutaiiily, ‘maybe someone feels — about Alice 
— the way old Doc and (oamp felt” 

“You don’t mean — blaming me toi her dc*athr” 
“Yes’” 

Jit almost laughed. People sav I killed mv own 
wilc I, a doctoi, imudciing scmuoiie I loved?” She 
kept her v>ts avtirc\I \Uei one nuudulous moment 
he (aught it hti shouldei, IcKiknig into her lace. “Polly, 
did you believe iliatr” 

‘No, lud 1 (lidn t think tint you — p(>isomd her 
puysiialh Not that it unheaid (»1 - theie have been 
phyMcians ^vho w tc pv>isoncis- but tliat’s not the kind 
of doctor y m aie ” She twisted away fioiii him 

“What do you mean, not phvsicallv?’ A dull spark 
of angd b( gall to glow, down inside him. He stood 
with his hcMcl bent low. forcing Iict to look at him. 

<»“A11 light, il you’ve got to have it’” Hci eyes came 
up “Imi t it p(»ssible Alice didn t want to live because 
she knew what had been going on, what you’d been do- 
ing v\hile she was ill? Don’t try to l/)ok blank’ 'Fhe 
whole tow'U knew you wcie 111 love with — ” 

Banatt looked at hei mcic'dulously, seeing her 
mouth snap shut in an unbecoming line. “So you think 
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Fm that much of a heel?” he said grimly. “We’ll pass 
over the insult to Sylvia, for the moment. You ve never 
been fair where she's conrerneti.” 

“I respect you as a doctor,” PoHy snapped. “What 
you do a$ a man is none of my business, but I’ve a right 
to my private opinions!” She sciambled to her feet. 
“And ybu can't keep ?i\ your life in separate,cOmpart- 
ments, don’t think you can! She’d ruin you as a doctor, 
just as she's already ruined yon as a fatluT — ” 

“You’re quite wrong, you know,” said Barratt in a 
level voice. "Fhe spark of anger was spreading, eating at 
him. “Some other time Fll tell you how wrong. Bui 
about the lather business — ” 

Suddenly he caught his breath, booking •sharply at 
her, “You implied that once before, tonight. You .said 
somebody might think Midge was neglected. You think 
it, don’t you? ’ 

“11 you force me to say it — yes. 1 do.” 

“You talked about it while we were standing by 
Alice’s grave. You stood there talking, talking, when 
you knew every minute’s delay was more torment ftJT 
me, just as you wasted minutes wirli •(^niglry and old 
Whittleby — as il you wanted me to — ” His 'oite tight- 
ened until it twanged like wire. “Polly. Is this whole 
thing your doing.^” ^ 

He heard her diag in a dee^ breath. Then shc' threw 
up one hand and stuuk his face with all her strength. 
He scarcely felt the blow, though a lellex made him 
shake his head bi icily. ^ 

“You think,” ’she said passionately, “that Fd dR) a 
hideous thing like this to Marjorie? 1 o that baby, 
that’s worth two of you? Fd cut my hand cjfl before I 
hurt her or e*ven scared her, and you know it! Oh!'* 

L 
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She caught her breath again in a kind of shrjek. “No 
woman could do that to any child! And that’s what you 
think of rnr!” 

“No woman touJd/’ he said slowly. “Maybe you’re 
right. But ii she isn’t hurt — if she’s somewhere safe, 
with Violet? You could h.*ve fixed that up!” 

“Idulna/l didn’t!” 

He had her by both shoulders, shaking her. “Polly, 
Polly, fo’- Ciod’s sake say that’s it!” 

“I wish it were, Lord knows. But why should you 
think T--” 

“C)h, to make me suffer, to teach me a lesson you 
thought I needed — anything, you’ve made it plain 
enough how you fid toward me. Polly — ” 

‘ Are you cia/y?” she said roughly. “What about that 
telephone call?” 

His giip tiglitcned on her shouldei. “Bui was thetc a 
telephone call?” 

“You think I lied about that? Sade heard it ring, she 
came — ” 

’ It could have been somebody )ou asked to ring you 
up. Nobody but ou heaid the othei end of that call!” 

“Take your hands off me,” said Polly through set 
teeth. “Do I have to remind you that nobody else tame 
out here to help you, nobody but me?” 

Idle obsession still held him. “If you’ve got her 
bidden somevxhcrc, tell me now. I’ve had all I can 
take. I 11 ask it any way you want. Polly — in the name of 
(iod, tell me — ” 

flcr eyes had been unfathomable. Now they softened 
a little, and a light of speculation began to grow in 
them. She said quickly: “Rod, wait! Let’s forget you 
thought this about me, I know it’s only strain that made 
you do it. But use the same logic on someone else! 
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There was a telephone call, on my word of honor, but 
it might have been arranged! Sade Kushins was up- 
stairs by the extension phone, she could have called 
someone to give the signal — ^and left me to take the in- 
coming call.” 

“Sade — but she worships Marjorie — ” 

“Yes. And she worshipped Alice. Who do you sup- 
pose started the story tliat you*d killed your wile? Who’d 
be glad to see you suffer like this? She hates you, Rod.” 

He looked backward at the past. He saw Sade 
Kushins’s bland, unreadable face, and the disquieting 
look that she 'had sometimes given him, that he had al- 
ways ignored. “Sade,” he said in a whisper. “If it was 
all a hoax, she could take a confederate! She could 
even Fiave got someone else to disturb these graves — 
and she was out of the house when we got there this 
evening. Polly, you’re right. Clome on!” He started 
down the path. 

“Rod, where are you going?” 

“To get it out ol hci, where she’s hidden Marjorie!” 
He was going toward the cai at a half run. Polly «au^kt 
up with him and fastened her wei^^ht onto his arm. 
“Slop. Listen. Not you, she wouldn’t tell you. /’II go 
back to town.” She brought him to a standstill. ‘Si’s 
horrible to give you that new hope and then lake it 
away again, but — it’s only a chance that^I’in right. 
Haven’t you thought? You* can’t affoid to lose an- 
other minute, if I’m wrong; you have to keep on dig- 
ging." 

He gave a shaip sigh, and mo\^d bis head painfwlly. 
“You’re always logical. Polly. I guess it’s lurky you are. 
Go on.” • 

He watched her stumbling away between tfe giaves, 
her shoulders*hunchcd in her sodden raincoat. Hc.stood 
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motionless until he heard the starter in his car grind, 
miss, then catch on. He heard her throw in the clutch, 
and the squeal of the right rear tire when she circled 
to drive back past^the cemetery gates. He was picking 
up the shovel again when an abrupt stop in the rhythm 
told him Polly had applied the brakes suddenly. Had 
she stopped voluntarily or had someone stopped her? 

He started toward the road, but then he heard the 
grind ot hasty shifting and the engine picked up again. 
She could hardly get back in less than an hour. For a 
moment the evidence against Sade Kush ins had seemed 
overwhelming, and now the surge of hope had let him 
down once more. Polly's errand would be fruitless, he 
told himselt, as the backwash of despair flooded over 
him. 

Dig, yes. He must dig. But where this time? 


XII • 11.45 P.M. to 12.35 A.M. 

PAULA NEALE Switched ou the lights when the engine 
caught, and turned the car. The strong-light switch 
was still on from their tiip over the obscure road, and 
the light flared wide,* picking up the C2.retaker's cottage. 

She jammed her foot on the brake, leaned out to be 
sure. The porch was bare. Huininel w^as gone! 
She glanfccd back across the graveyard as it undecided 
wheAer to go on or return to Barra tt with the news: 
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but when the engine started to miss she shifted gears 
quickly and drove on past the gates, up and down the 
twisting road through the hiH^. There was the washed- 
out stretch — she slowed carefully for it — and there the 
last stretch to the highway. 

A littfe past the turn onto the paving, she saw an- 
other car speeding toward her along the miiii road. It 
looked familiar, in a tvay that made her glAue at it 
nervously, but the two cars passed with a w^hine of 
tires on the wet pavement, so fast that she couldT nol see 
who was driving. It appeared for a moment in the 
minor and vmishcd. vShe stepped on the gas clear to 
the floor boards for the last half mile into Red Forks. 

The journey had taken exactly hfteen iiunittfs. Both 
bands of the clock on the dashboartf weie at twelve as 
she switched off the engine and lights and ran up the 
steps of the doctor’s house. The door was unlocked. She 
stepped into the hall and then paused. 

There were two women in the living-room. Facing the 
hall door stood Sadc Rushins; over the orlier’s shoulder 
her plump face appeared, set and c\pTessionIrss^ T J i p 
light eyes swept over Polly, seemed to lead defeat in 
her face, and closed ioi a niomcnt. 

The other woman was speaking in a low voice. Evwy 
line of the slim back in the Russian broadtail coat, the 
very tilt of the gold-crowned head in its smal^blatk hat, 
seemed to express urgency. “J know there s something 
wrong,” said Sylvia Stevenson ”lt’s m the way you 
look, Mrs. Rushins, the way you sounded on the tele- 
phone. Dr. Barrett wanted my lifclp. He was worjyed 
when he talked to Mitsuki at dinner time. 1 have a 
right to know.”* 

“I had my instructions,” said Mrs. Rushins heavily. 

"Perhaps sfie ought to know,” said Polly Neale from 
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the hall, and the blonde woman started and swung 
around. Polly walked deliberately into the living-room. 
“Dr. Bariatt,” she adde^, “is at the cemetery. Some 
madman is supposed to have buried Marjorie in one of 
the graves.” 

Sylvia’s hand went to her mouth. Her soft face 
turned deathly white. * No!” she said in a strangled 
voice. “Oh — Marjorie! No one (6uld have done that!” 

“I’m beginning to think the same. We’ve been there 
for hoArs, digging, never finding anything. Nobody 
came to help us. What I — ” 

“And Rodney’s out there? ’ Sylvia gasped. “You left 
him alone, to do that?" She gathcied her coat around 
her, and st^rted toward the door. 

“Don’t bothei ^oing," said Polly, with a thin edge of 
contempt in her voice. ‘What could you do?” Sylvia 
paused, catching hei breath, and Polly swung to face 
Sade Kushins. “What’s more, I think Sade knows where 
Marjorie is.” 

The bland mask slipped. Sade’s eyes narrowed and 
snapped. “Me? You think I’d harm my own darling? 
Not even to punish them that God should punishl” 
“You wouldn’t harm her. Where did you take her? 
Of'cr to your friend Ollie’s?” 

“I didn't take her anywhere. I'liat 'Violet — ” 

“We’va only your w'ord for it that Violet ever came 
here. Nobody saw them u,>gcthei.” 

* Sade fell back neivously, catching at a table. “Violet’s 
disappeared too — ” 

‘,‘Violct Prager?” s>aid Sylvia quickly. 

Sade caught her up with sudden bravado. “Yes! Your 
little friend that you was so kind to, settin’ her up and 
givin’ h^r such highfalutin ideas she was never good for 
nothin’ after. She was here. No matter if tliat woman 
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stands there callin’ me a liar to my face, Violet was here 
and took Marjorie away in her car, and said — they were 
goin* to your house.'* 

The wide-set gray eyes grew dark. Sylvia looked from 
one face* to the other. “And you were taken in by that? 
Yes. Yes, I see.** Her voice went so low as to be almost 
inaudible. “She’s not there, 1 can assure you. Rut some- 
one was clever enough to know that— that it sounded 
plausible, or would sound so Ui you. Miss Nealf^ and to 
Mrs. Kushins.” 

“Plausible, all right, *‘ said Sade Kushins grimly. 
“And I bet she’s not there. You’re smart yourself, 1*11 
grant you, Mis’ Stevenson. And I’ll give you this much — 
I don’t think you'd bury her, tlie way»thcy saM. You got 
that Violet to pick up Marjoiie, and then you hid her in 
some sate place.** 

“You’re quite absurd, Mrs. Kushins. I’m sorry, ])ut 
you are. Why on earth should 1 do that?” 

Her voice had not risen, bur Sade’s did. “So’s you 
can pretend to hud hei. and inrtke DotJor Rod be- 
lieve you’ve done sonioihing grand lor him— ihsike 
him believe you really care something* about the baby. 
Then lie’d do anything you wanted, go oft I'o the c^y 
and start practice (here — ^you think wc don’t know what 
you’ve been try in’ to do to him? You, with^your big- 
town airs and tlie rich clothes that husband ol yours 
bought you — oi you sold yourself for — you that came 
back here and carried (rn with somebody whose wife 
wasn’t dea<i yet --’* 

“Be quiet,’’ said Sylvia. Her face had gone crimson 
and then white ^igain. “That is unpardonable.” 

“And there’s no time for it, Sadc,” said PoHy Neale 
sharply, “You’re stalling, trying not to answer my ques- 
tion. Where is Mayorie?” 
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“I tell you I don’t know! Talk about wastin’ time, 
you cornin’ clear back here with this cock and bull story 
about me — ” 

“And Rodney l<fft to bear this alone,” Sylvia began 
again. 

Polly Neale’s temper vent up in a blaze. “You and 
your 'Rmliiey, Rodney’! I can tell you he’s got "no time 
foi love tonight. He’s learning about hate. Someone in 
this to\tn hated him enough to go over the edge into 
insanity, and all your soft ways can’t help that.” 

“They might help him tomorrow,” sai4 Sylvia levelly. 
“What I want for Rodney Barratt is his happiness, and 
that’s more than either ol you can truthfully say.” 

“We define it d*ffeiently!” Polly flashed back at her. 
“And as for my leaving him there alone, I tame back to 
find out why he’s alone.” She looked at Sade. “You said 
you called the mines and gave the message. Did you 
actually put in a call?” 

“I did. I called ’em the minute you drove away. The 
man did sound kind of tunny — like he was drunk or 
something — but I told him, and don’t you dare say I 
didn tl And thcrl I got to thinkin’, and alter I’d tried to 
g^i some 6ther people, 1 called again, but couldn’t get 
through.” 

“That ;?au(h could be true,” said Polly thoughtfully. 
“I checked on it when we came back liere. But for the 
lest — ” 

“Please,” Sylvia said. “How can it help Rodney if 
you stay here making accusations? He must be in tor- 
ment. Haven’t you done anything sensible? Have you 
tried to find Violet Prager?” 

“You might help there/' said Polly, the cutting edge 
still in her voice. “Sade was supposed to try finding her, 
and had no luck — if you made those calls, Sade. But 
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you, Mrs, Stevenson, might really know where to find 
her; you are friends.” 

Sylvia’s palm came down fiard on a tabletop. “And 
what of it? If a few more decent pcdple had tried to be 
lier tiiewds, she miglit not — oh, never mind that. I don't 
know where she is. I do know that if she any part 
in this terrible business it was only because She didn’t 
know what slie was doing. But vou must not speak 
as if 1 had a hand in it too. Miss Neale. You mSist not.” 

‘‘Don’t tell me what I mustn’t do! Can’t you see Tm 
trying to find.Marjonc Banatt belore she dies?” 

Fot a moment there w^as silcme. Idie thiee women 
SLOOtl motionless, Sade Kushins s eyes sullenly down- 
cast, Sylvia’s gradually widening On Poll^ It broke 
isitli an indrawn breath like a shriek. “You mean she’s 
not dead?” Sylvia tried out 

You didn’t know that? Ol fourse she may be alive — 
fot an hour oi two more. We’ie tiyiiig desperately to 
find hei, or find w'ho the madman is — something, any- 
thing.” She turned to Sadc again. ”1 thought it_might 
be you. I know Rod’s in tormem, and you’ie the one 
who’d lu\e to sec it Now, I in not sine. But if you 
haven’t hidden Mdr|oiic, and il )ou leaJiy did 
tliK'ugh those calls — ” 

“I did. I sweai I did. You think I’m not wurkin’, too? 
You think I’m ma litlf suk^ w^orrym' about — ” Sade 
turned suddenly, llitignig liei hands up to iier fact, 
stumbling a lew steps toward the corner of the room. 
She spoke over hei shoulder, after»a moment. “Youjalk 
as if rd been just settin’ here! Ahci Doctor Rod 
phoned up, I uied again, callin’ all ovei town — and I 
got Myrtle Y(»ung at the Whittleby place, aii^ she says 
old Doc just ^ome in, he’d been to the cemetery and 
was all excited, pear in a frenzy, jabberin’ about it. 
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And I offered my help and went over theie, just to see 
what 1 could get out of liim. You know he’s always 
hated Doctor Rod — ^and he’s just the man to think noth- 
ing of a precious baby’s Jlife. It might of been him, 
just as easy as not. But I couldn’t find out a thing! I 
was there near an hour — Uving not to let them know — ” 

“So theft’s wheic you were>’ Polly jammed her 
hands into her raincoat pockets. “So maybe you haven’t 
had a harnd in this after all. Then do you see what that 
means? Well, Mrs. Stevenson,*’ she tossed the words 
over hei shoulder, and Sade turned jibout slowly, 
“there’s a job lor you. You've got time to go round to 
the bars and see it Violet’s in — *’ 

“She ain't hcrc,^’ said Mis. Kushins in a stupefied 
voice. 

Polly flashed aioimd She had been talking to an 
einpiy space. 1 he door to the hall was closed, but 
through It came the murmui of a voice. “ 1 ell the chief 
when he comes in thai Di. Bariati needs him at the 
cemetery.’ ’ 

Polly Neale jerked the door open and fairly flung 
herself down the? hall. She had the receiver out of 
SyWia’s hand and was calling into the receiver: “No, it’s 
a mistake!” while the heavy voice of Joe Merkle was 
still answ effing the last remark. “You want him at the 
cemetery? Y’know, that'.N Junn> — Hi, Chief! Here he 
a now, just come in.” 

“It’s a mistake. Chief Tyloe,” Polly cried desperately. 
He, couldn’t be listerving to her, for she heard, in the 
background, Joe Merkle lumbling out the essentials 
of the story. Sylvia Stevenson had donbless told him 
the wholf thing; she turned a blazing look into the gray 
eyes. Tyloe wasn’t listening — “No, don’ci come, some- 
one’s trying to play a joke — ” 
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Jim Tyloe’s voice cut in on hers. ‘'Who’s that talking? 
Miss Neale this time? Well, now, I don’t think this is 
no joke. Some funny things Jbeen goin’ on up to that 
^cemetery tonight. I’ll be right over.” 

Polly slammed down the receiver. **You did that! I 
hope yo\i’re satisfied now that you’ve taken away Rod’s 
last hopel Oh, God— I’ve got to get out there and warn 
him—” 

She ran down tlie hall and out into the night. The 
moist wind had sharpened. She slipped urfder the 
wheel, shivering, and managed rmly after the second try 
to slam the door against tlie onslaught of wind. She 
turned the key, stepped on tlie starter. It ground 
futilely and refused to spark the engine. S^e switched 
it off, then on, and tried again. 

She was still trying wlien she heard a siren. She 
stamped on the staitir with renewed vigor, but to no 
avail. I'he chief’s car swung into the drive and stopped 
alongside, Jim Tyloc was driving, with Joe Merkle be- 
side him in the front seat 

Polly stepped hard. Ilie starter caught on. She^^^lipew 
in the clutch and swung the tvheci sharply in an at- 
tempt to circle the chief’' car, but he was too quick for 
her. He yanked open lici dcxir and pulled her out. 9he 
tried to break aw ay, sobliiiig. 

“Going to warn the doc, huh? Thought ;^)u’d get a 
head start?” 

She fought him witli a strength slic hadn’t known she 
possessed, but tme great beailike arm held her fast. The 
other brushed automatically over her body. “Some hell- 
cat, ain't you? Don’t want you pullin’ a gun on me. 
Nothin’ but keys, 1 guess. — Here, here, what you doin’ 
with a keycasc that’s got Ed Quigley's name on it? 
Where'd you |;ct that?” 
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Polly set her lips. 

“Okay, we’ll find' out. Get in the back seat with her, 
Joe.” 

The front door opened. Sylvia came down the porch 
steps. “I’m coming too,” she told him steadily. 

“Okay, Mrs. Stevenson Hop in.” Jim Tyloe managed 
to get behind Polly and propel her by the elbows into 
his car. ‘^Now move over, so yAn’ie between Joe and 
Mrs. Stevenson.” 

Polly* turned her head. “Satisfied? Satisfied?” she said 
in a hissing whisper. Sylvia’s eyes glimed toward hers in 
the half light, and Sylvia answered: “Yen don’t know 
what you’re talking about. It’s too late to handle this 
alone — and I’ll manage Jini Tyloe.” 

“Yrm think you can liandle anyone, don’t you? The 
Stevenson money, the SteveiiMm name- d’m sick of 
hearing about ’em.” 

Sylvia’s head turned awa>, and the darkness screened 
her face as the chief's car swung into the drive. 

“So, Miss Polly NcaJc, you’re in on this?” said Tyloe 
“Suppose you tell me what it s all about?” 

She said coldly: “I’m sure Mrs. Suvenson told you. 
Brought you here fast enough.” 

•'He shrugged. “Okay. I’ll talk direct to ihe doc at 
the cemetery.” 

Siren \failing, he picked up speed. Quigley’s Furni- 
ture Emporium showed brightly ahead, its neon sign a 
perpetual nighttime landmark. 

Without a word Jim Tyloe left the car and let him- 
self into the place With the keys he, had taken horn 
Polly. Polly stirred uneasily between her guards. 

A car drove alongside and someone called: “You 
there, Oliief?” A keen dark-eyed face appeared at the 
window. It was Tim Bittman, editor “of the town’s 
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paper. There was another man beside him: old Prager, 
Violet’s father. 

Joe Merkle said: “Chief’s inside. We just picked up 
Ihese here ladies, and we’re goin’ opt to the cemetery 
for Doc Bairatt.’’ 

“I just got his message myself. What gives?’’ 
Bitlman’s black eyes, alive with interest, darted from 
Merkle to the two women. 

• Polly’s muscles tensed. She glanced at Merkle, who 
was leaning out the window to begin the story. She 
looked at Sylvia Stevenson; and Sylvia’s hand was on 
the door catch, pressing it, releasing it; her feet had 
been drawn aside. “If you think it’ll help—’’ Sylvia 
whispered. ,, 

The door swung open and Polly’flung herself out, 
stumbling once and then tegainmg balance and lun- 
ning to Biitman’s «.ai. “Start!” she yelled at him, 
getting in. “Out to the cemetery— get the real story, 
quick!” 

Joe Merkle shouted: “Stop!” and made a futile grab 
for his own door handle; but Bittinan s car had i'egJ’U 
to move, and the editor was saying: “you’re on.” 

Through the re<i> window appealed a rapidly 
diminishing scene: Merkle and I'yloe and Fd Quigley, 
standing on the sidewalk, Me-kle with an arm pointed 
down the road, Quiglev waging both fists “above his 
head and gesturing wildly at Iris own Emporium. Tyloe 
stood quite still. His head was hunched between his 
shoulders in a queer rigidity that somehow gave the 
effect of dismay. 



XIII • 11.45 


RODNEY BARRATi Stood aionc in the cave of light that 
his lantern tarved out of tlie darkness. Through a 
stupor of fatigue and indecision he lieard the sound of 
his owVi car engine, a few hundied yards away; he 
could just discern the flasli of the headlights as Polly 
backed and tuined. Then the hoarse purr of the engine 
grew fainter. She was gone, and he thought vaguely 
that sound didn’t cany well through these trees, over 
these hilloiks. Anyone who knew the road well, and 
drove with paiking lights only, could coast down that 
last hill to the gates and arris e unnoticed. 

Perhaps that was how the watcher of the earlier 
hours had come and gone. Tlieie had been no time 
then to searth the cnciicling roads and thickets for a 
or he had thought there was not. He had not even 
been sure that there was a watcher. Maybe it would 
have been better to search — maybe he should tiy it 
rtDw — 

No. His car was gone. It would take an hour to do it 
on foot. Vhere was no time — oi time stretched inimit- 
ably before him, he could not tliink which. 

Far back in his mind that closed door shuddered as if 
something wcr<' straining against it to be let out. He 
would have to start* moving once rnffte; but he felt as 
he might during a long operation, when the fumes of 
ether had got to him — a little nauseaCed, and attacked 
by a deadly, creeping lethargy that had to be fought 
back with a physical effort. 

i6o 
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If he stood still, and thought? If he searched the in- 
dications as he might look through a case history again 
Sfid again for the root of a* patient's unaccountable 
malaise? This was a sick mind, beyoAd doubt, and the 
sickness was deep, deep within. It could not be ex- 
pressed in a symptom as straightforward as murder. It 
tortured* and used a holpless victim as the instrument. 

Since it was as devious as that, one might look for 
further twists in its working. What had the voi«e said? 
“She's not lost, you know. She may be found — but per- 
haps not soon enough.” That was to give the 
penultimate torment of hope; and then the ultimate, 
the death of hope. He, Barratt, tvas meant to find 
the thing he sought, but to find k too lite. These 
graves, disturbed in such tunning sequence so that each 
one would seem a likely hiding-place — suiely there was 
a .symptom there? Was lie to piovide the most exquisite 
amusement for the torturer by passing dost to what he 
sought, and failing to see it because of mcsdirection? 

But no, unless theie really had been a watcher, there 
could have been no advantage in that. There was*notn- 
ing left now but to searth again, anS fail again and 
again if it were meant tt> be that way. Barratt start^ 
off, aimlessly at first, then quickening his step as he re- 
membered a choked-off senttnte that old^Hummel 
had spoken: “I san them by die m — ” Was if possible 
he’d meant the Morrison grave, tv here a small boy had 
been buried seven years ago, just after Barratt had 
begun his practice? It had been tjie first case he had 
lost, but the parents never blamed him — or had 
they? ... 

The Morrison grave was near the old par^ of the 
cemetery, and 4ie could see at a glance that it was un- 
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disturbed. No indication there; and of course the 
grave of Ulysses Smith had had nothing to do with the 
matter, it had been only in their haste and panic that 
they had thought — 

He swept the beam of his flashlight — not so bright 
now as when they had b'^gun — across the tumbled earth 
that had been tossed from the Smith grave. The* fog was 
breaking, and now and again there was a faint shine of 
moonlij^ht that caught a glimmer Irom the white head- 
stones. Then a gust ot wind would send the last 
remnants of mist twirling away among trees, like some- 
thing alive that stiired m the crouching darkness. The 
moon came through clearly lor a minute, to aid the 
failing flashlight, ..nd Barratt glimpsed something that 
brought him stooping ovei the grave of Ulysses Smith. 

It was a footprint in the wet eartli. lie held his own 
foot above the outline, its edges cmly a little blurred by 
fallen rain. His shoe was longer and broader. Polly had 
been wearing Cuban-lieeled goloshes: she had not made 
the imprint. 

“~lh“en there had been somebody watching and gloat- 
ing, following them. He had not imagined it. And in 
tljat case — his tailuies had indeed provided the cream of 
the jest. Somewhere — somewdiere he had taken the 
wrong tu?rp, and had insured his own defeat. Perhaps 
he had been meant to dig within a few inches of the 
»hing he sought. . . . 

He stood p.'inting, aimlessly glancing about him. 
Something — theie w^ something that had been almost 
within his grasp; he had tliought of indirection, of con- 
cealment; he had lemcmbered, too, that choked-off sen- 
tence in old Hummel s voice: “By the m- 

There was the mausoleum. He had looked at it once 
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bcfdre, and had notK<*d tlit unriiarktd pathway, but 
there had been hard ram sinct five orkxk — tlie lain 
had kept on afui he and. Poll) had begun their 
'Search — and it had wiped out their ^printi on l^lysses‘s 
gra\e so that only the later pimt showed The 
mausoleum — He began 10 run 

Baiuvt pushf d thiouuh a group of privefcs bnishing 
their fine hr inches asicl( \ spjdci s web suuck across 
one e)c JIc nibbed at it until it 1 in watci his vision 
cleaitd enough foi Irmi to push on Ilis heart v;as 
pounding madly, no way to control these constant 
surges of liopt • 

I he naim was carred so large and deep in the stone 
auli al)o\c tlie diboiate giilltd door th4,t lie could 
make !t out even in the fastdimnnuT totchlight Tht 
mist was thick agam now lire white stone sccmtd to 
blend with it lire inarhle angd loomed out of the 
mist as though its wings m tact suppoiied it liovcrnig 
over him, simpering at Ins quest 

He flung himself at the door, and the spiay of 
wistana tliai sceuiingl) had giowii icioss it cam^ 
with a twitch and hung swaying Ilie^doot was sturdily 
padlocked He ciidc ’ llit vault, looking for a window 
that iniglit bt fuuccl, lu couldn i remember if 
mausoleiiiTis had windows Something caught at his 
heel, tupped him He fell h^re forward in fhe malted 
dead grass Da/cdly he reached back to remove the 
material caught on his shoe 

The flashlight was almost dead He held it c^osc 
The cloth was duty and trainpted but its shape^was 
discernible It had been pink h was the Iiocxl of a small 
snow suit ’ 

He got to his feet and once more plunged aMhe dooi 

M 
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of the Tyloe mausoleum. The padlock held; dimiy he 
remembered a key, seen somewhere, in someone’s 
house, this evening: but there was no time to go any- 
where looking for 4 key, and the light was all but dead. 
He had to utilize these lev/ setonds before it wtjnt out. 
Then xuas no ttint. 



NANCY TYLOE 
QUIGLEY 

Dearly Beloved Wife 
of Edward Quigley 
Adored Sister 
of James Tjloe 
“Sleep gently, dear” 


EDWARD 
QUIGLEY, JR. 

Infant ^n of 
Edward 
and 

Nuu) Quigley’ 


HUSH, baby, hush. You ate safer here than if we both 
had lived. . . . 

We have escaped vou, Ed, forever 

Dimly, now, I tan remember the scaring pains of 
childbirth, the feeling of terror and aloneness, the im- 
pulse, almost unendurable, to call Di. Baiiatt to my 
aid, to feel his strength and knowledge pio*ecting me, 
helping me. . . . \nd then, jvith my arm outstretched 
toward the telephone on my bedside table, the othA" 
impulse, stronger, to piotect the moving child within 
me fiom life, 1^ death. I remambered the doc/or’s 
words, when I went to him only a month before: 
“Nancy, there’s-a little trouble here, but nothing to be 
alarmed about. The afterbirth’s been ruptur^, so I’ll 
want to do aMlssarian section, to be on the safe side; 
but I want to opgrate when your time is due, without 
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waiting for labor.** He wrote something on a memo- 
randum, then glanced ug at me and smiled, as if to re- 
assure me. “Be sure to let me know if the pains state 
prematurely, won*t you? And in the meantime, don’t 
worry. Promise?*’ 

But alie;ady a thought, a hope, an answer to all that 
life had denied me, was rushing through my mind: 
escape. Escape lor me and for my child. I did not meet 
the doctor’s eyes; I murmured, only; “I understand, 
doctor.** 

And I did understand — that there w?s escape, now, 
tor me and for my child. 

In the last monVh of my life I lost two persons whom 
I loved — one by death, one by disillusion. 

Mine had been a placjd enough childhood. I loved 
my family; I made no friends outside it. 1 was plain 
and shy, and other thildien tried to use me as the butt 
in then games because 1 let mysell be put upon, but my 
b roth el Jim came to my delciisc always. I worshipped 
him for It, all through my childhood and girlhood, 
lor his bull like ‘'strength and the way he swaggered to 
iRy lescue. When a neighbor’s child pulled one of my 
pigtails, Jim twisted the child’s arm until he screamed 
with pair; and when the punier and more defense- 
less ones Heated me with the special eiuelty that chil- 
dren rescive for someone even weaker than themselves, 
tliey received the w'Oist of his punishment. 

At the tune it seemed only right to me, even 
gknious I learned later that there are adults with 
strange perverted souls, at war with the ways of civil- 
ization; ^but most children are like that by nature. If 
Jim, my champion and hero, enjoyed ‘giving pain to 
others, it was only because he loved me and would go 
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to any lengths to protect me. He boasted that he never 
forgave an injury, but it seemed that most of Iiis revenges 
»were taken Tor iny sake. * 

After a time the other children* let me alone, and 
since there was peace in my solitary state, I didn’t mind. 
I grew up in ihe slid ter of one of the foieniost families 
of Red Forks; my innocence was protected® from llie 
evils about me, and iny mind protected fiom knowledge 
by a big brother who would not permit me tc^go away 
to tcdlegc — because, he said, life would be too lonely for 
him without nic. I ivas young, and bis devotion meant 
the whole wwld to me, then. I never asked again. 

I stayed home and kept house for Jim. And fell in 
love with Alan. What is it that niak<is lovc?*^Vhy should 
I have seen Alan leading a band, playing a trumpet, a 
tall, slender, irail-looking youth with a lock of blond 
hair falling over his forehead, and know that the solt 
wings- oi love had touched me? Jim had taken me to a 
dance at the Grange hall and 1 was dancing with Fd 
Quigley, w^ho Jim seemed to think was ihc onl\ man 
I’d be sale with on a dance floor, and as we w7ti*i past 
the bandstand I glanced up and raiight the band- 
leader’s eye and he caught mine and missed a note ^ind 
smiled, and went on playing. 

lie managed an intioduclion to me alter jjaids, while 
1 was having a glass of pumh, and tiicn Jim came up 
and pulled me roughly away. He hustled me outsiide 
and into the car bclorc he spoke ancnhei word, and 
then he ''aid, under his breath biy: not too far under for 
me to iieai* “Ycm damned little iiaiiip. Puking up' wdth 
a trumpet playei, for God’s take.” 1 shrank ba^k in my 
seat, appalled; tor never had Jim spoken to me like that 
before. I thcuight he must be drunk, but there was no 
liquor on his breath. “Don’t ever let me catch you with 
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that rat again/* he raid, ‘‘or I’ll break every bone in his 
body. Damned, cheap traveling musician.” 

I began to cry, sobbing out: ”Jim, I don’t know yov. 
when you talk thaV wayl”^ 

“Yes, you do,” he said, with an odd, sly look at me. 
“I have to guard you, Nancy. You’re too precious to 
be thrown away.” 

“But — don’t be angry at him, dear. He’s — he’s niep. 
You’ll realize that when you know him.” 

“I’m not going to,” Jim said, “because we’ll see no 
more of him.” 

But I saw Alan, inevitably. And surreptitiously. And 
fell headlong in love with him. He was sweet, he was 
gentle, there was nothing cheap or tawdry about him; 
and he loved music beyond anything else on earth. Ex- 
( ept me. 

I knew instinctively, without analyzing my reasons, 
that our marriage must be secret; for although it had 
oc( urred to me that }iiu might have changed his opinion 
ot Alan once Ire realized that he was not trying to 
seefTHre me, I rvas still afraid, somewhere deep inside 
me, that he wouKl soinehoAV mar my love 

He did, of course. I was to meet Alan after dusk had 
fallen, at the outskirts of Red Forks, and we were go- 
ing to dr JVC until we found a minister who would 
marry us, and then w^e were going to keep on driving 
until we w^ere fai from Red Forks and all the unhap- 
piness that it had ever held for me. 

Alan did not conie^ I wMited for three hours. I never 
saw him again, although it was many years before I 
knew wdiy. 

I was bewildered, but at first I didn’t feel the 
deepest hurt. All I knew was that somcMuing had hap- 
pened to keep Alan from meeting me. After a few days. 
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it appeared tliat somehow Jim had known oi our plans 
— then he began, little by little, gently to explain 
the truth; that Alan had neves meant to marry me, that 
^e meant to seduce me, and that whe*i lie knew Jim was 
aware o[ this fact, he had sneaked ajvay like a spineless 
creature. 

A year went by, anoilier, while 1 dutiFully^kept house 
for Jim, while I smile3 at his little pleasantries, shud- 
dered uneasily at his bullying of any youth who dared 
to show me attention, and lived within the 3eep re- 
cesses of my own mind. It 1 hadn’t been living in this 
half world of* mine 1 would never ha\e married Ed 
Quigley. 

He was a man 1 had known most j)f my life, and yet 
knew not at all. Next to oia own family, his was the 
most important one in Red koiks, and there was always 
a certain amount of competition betwetn the two as to 
w^hosc house had the most c upr>las, whose home had the 
most employiTs, whost‘ womenfoll. had the most 
dresses; a futile, senseless competition but one that is 
all too common in small towns wliete there l'.*^tle 
else of interest and wdierc all liori/oTr^ ate too limited. 

At first the Tyloes wcie the iinpoitani tamil>, with 
the Quigleys skittering madly to keep up wdth them; 
and then when Jim’s and iny fathei died and Jim took 
over the inanagemeni ut the cement woik? il’.at had 
kept us prosperous through the years, everything 
seemed to go wrong. It was cliiefl) employee tn)u]>le; 
many of the old ones lelt, unable t<» endure Jim’s ov(T- 
bearing ways, aiici the new ones sriAk u out only loi^ihe 
money they could get and n.»t because <^l any loyalty 
to the firm or u*) Jim. VVIun finally there was a strike 
among the locally oigani/ed workers, Jim in a rage 
told them that he would close the plant down rather 
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than give m to their demands but, unbelieving, Vhey 
kept on with their strike and the plant was closed. For 
good It caused a minor depiession in Red Forks, with 
so much buying power gone, but to Jim this was jusf 
vcnhcation ot his own righteousness and, tnun^phantly,. 
he turned to politics as his next sup up the ladder in 
his battle f >1 suptnnrity ovci the Quigleys Ho got as 
fa^ as Chid of Police, and thatN where he stayed But 
It seemed to satisly him lor as I learned latei it gave 
him unqualihed power over the pool wretches who 
were thrown in jail for drunkenness, niinoi thefts, and 
vagianey 

I here u ij a niinoi srandal sliortlv after Jim took 
ofine, l)((aus( a ir^aii who hid been seen in a nstioom 
giMiig hiinsdl an idjclIjOu was iii'.hed oil to jail as a 
diug leldict wluic he died in a diabtMi ronia, but this 
soon blew ovei whtn Jini <\plaiiud tliat oiu ol Ins tin 
derlmgs was responsible 1 he wholt scandal might 
iu\tT hi\e (oiiu to b>hi it dl if l)i Banatt hadn i 
lound out iboui It Jim had sent his new deputy, the 
oiil^ e le aiouiid at the tunc to get old Doc Whitilcby 
to sign tilt dc^ith ceiiifuate, but when he found 
Whittle 1)\ out on a call he got l)i Banatt instead B) 
the tunc Dl Banatt had diseovcud that the dead man 
was a dialxtie instead ot a diug addict Jim had man 
aged lit extiaet a eonlession (h) means of a lubbei 
Jiosc ) liom ihe deput\, \tho was thin sent on his way 
with orders never to stwl his nose in Red I oiks again 
Ihe only ic'ason there w isii i i vvoise scandal was that 
DiM^aiiitl simply ^ouldn t disprove* the false confes- 
sion without a witness, so the mattci was dropped 
But Dt Bairatt had made an enemy, and Jim never, 
never lef a grudge go unsettled 

I learned about these iliiiigs giadually and gradually 
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caii^ to realize they could be iriie:^bul I thought that 
Jijn was cruel only to those wlio somehow deserved it. 
While 1 was still his cherished little sister I believed in 
Jiim and trusted him. I doubted thetone man I should 
have tn^sted — Alan — and fjiitrniy welfare and my lilc in 
the hands ot the two men I should have doubted above 
all others: my bi other and my husband. 

. . . Tn the beginning I had nothing in particujar 
against Ed Quigley, (hi the suitace there l}ad always 
been a friendship ol sorts between him and Jim, al- 
though underneath there was the bitter competition 
between them tor the supremacy ot their fannli^\s, 
one over the other; it was as though by being “Iriends” 
each could to bettei advantage kcfp an -eye on the 
other’s progress- During the years when I was young, 
Ed’s family, as a lesuh of owning the only tuiniture 
store in town, was more prosperous than Jim’s and mine; 
but ori the other hand it was conceded i>y the villagers 
that the Tyloes had moie background and breeding, so 
it was pretty much ot a standoff as to w^hich one was 
really ahead in the senseless effort to be the firsvfamily 
of Red Forks. Ed was away at school ^a good deal, so I 
didn’t see much ot him in my teens, and w^hen he came 
back to Red Forks for good. Pc an remember how ap- 
palled I was at the idea of his having «-et up an under- 
taking establishment. (Instej.d of being at c^illege, as I 
had thought, he was a( tually*studying embaliningl) ^ 

“But Jim,” 1 demanded, “why doesn't he just go into 
the family luinilure store instead ot into tlie — ” I shud- 
dered “ — the tindcTtaking business?” 

Jim shrugged. “People can get along without furni- 
ture,” he saici, “but not without funerals. Believe me, 
there’s money^in it.” 

“I should think he'd hate it,” I murmured; but after 
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a while I became used to it and even admired, in a Way, 
the sad and sympathetic mien Ed put on at the tew 
funerals I had reason to attend. 1 remember thinking 
that he probably hgted it, but after all, every town haa 
to have an undertaking -establishment. It never oc- 
curred to me, not for nuny years, that as a matter of 
fact the only reason he did go into it was because he 
lik(ed it; for Red Forks was so small that a funeral 
parlor could not have suppotietl anyone, despite Jim-s 
assertion to the contrary — there simply were not enough 
deaths — and that it was not only his hobby but his pas- 
sion and jc)>; whereas the furnituic business was his 
livelihood. 

I was young, I had been shelteied, and I was still lost 
in the world ol my own broken hcait, or I surely would 
have known what was happening to me. I should hd\e 
seen Jim for what he was «tnd Ed for what he was; I 
should have demanded my share ol what was lelt ol 
the family money and left Red forks lorcvei, even if 
only to get a job iii anoth<*r town. lUit 1 still trusted 
Jim, ard wlien 1 finally leali/ed how he had maneu- 
vered me into marriage witli Fd it was too Lite for me 
to asscit mysell. Kd w.is all kindness, devotion, tonsid- 
erdtion, as anxious to consolidate himself rvith the 
Tyloes as Jiin was 10 (onsolidate himself with the 
Quigleys. With botli moiiev and social position, and 
with Jiin the police chief und td the corunei, they had 
the town in the palm ol their hands. With me as the 
lielpless go between. 

1 -was still dicaniin'g of myself as Alan’s wife when I 
found that, instead, I was Ed’s wife. Slowdy, day by day, 
I began to wake up, to shake off the mists that sur- 
rounded *me, to realize, wuth bewildeiment and terror, 
what had happened to me. 
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H I had had more of a life of my own, when I was 
young, I might have known how to assert myself, but I 
^ad always been under the domination of my brother, 
so that when finally I came under fhe domination of 
my husband I was completely helplAs. It was as though 
Ed dominated me just to show that he could, not for 
any special purpose or reason. For example, told me 
once that he would bring home the groceries that 
night and that I w^as not to go out 

But when I was working in the yard that afternoon, 
Sylvia Stevenson stopped on her wa\ home and said: 
“What a lovely garden you have, Mrs. Quigley.” 

I smiled up at her, fiom my knees, and she went on 
in her soft, kind voice*: “But you look so hot and tired. 
Come on home with me and we’ll have a glass of ice- 
cold lemonade. How does that sound?” 

“Wonderful!’' 1 said, laughing. “Wait just a minute 
until I -get cleaned up a bit.” 

rd never known Sylvia very well, before; I knew that 
some of the people in Red Folks thought she was too 
high-and-mighty for theii tastes; but that afternoon slie 
was lovely to me, and for no reason* exc cpt that she 
wanted to be kind. We had several glasses of lemonade 
that had been sweetened and colored with grenadine, 
and slie told me she had never got over h^* love for 
pink lemonade because it always made her think of 
her childhood. “Strange,” she mused, telling me about 
it, “how we always go back to memories ol our child- 
hoods when adulthood becomes tqp much for us. Chil- 
dren liave problems, too, but I think we always forget 
them when we remember back to our own childhoods 
— ” She bit her lip, as if she had said too mjich, and 
started talking of other things. But her house was so 
beautifully dim and cool, her voice so soothing and 
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gentle, that I didn«t realize how time had gone by nniil 
I heard the grandfather clock booming five. 

“Oh, heavens!” I said, jumping up. “I had no idea^ 
was so late.” 

She drove me bkck, and I seemed to be pushing the 
car all the way, praying I would get home before Ed 
did. But I didn’t, of course. ^ Often he would sneak 
home from work early, just to see what I was doing. ^ 

As I* came in the door, he jumped up from the chair 
where he’d been brooding, and came toward me, his 
eyes malevolent, “I thought I told you not to go out 
this afternoon,” he said. 

“But Ed, I was only visiting Sylvia Stevenson — ” 

“That slut,” h'j said between his teeth. “I'll teach 
you to do what I tell you!” He took me by the arm so 
tightly tlu^re were marks on it for days and dragged me 
to my room. He threw me on the bed and stood over 
me, his fare distorted, not so much with rage as with 
frustration because I had disobeyed him. “Don’t ever 
go to that woman’s house again,” he said with deadly 
calm! “And wlien I tell you to stay home, you stay 
home!” He slaUimed the bediotun door as he went out 
and I could hear the key turning in the lotk. He left me 
there, without food or water, until the next morning 
when he, fame and unlocked the d(x>r. 

“Well,” he said, smirking. “ Ehink you’ve learned 
' your lesson?” 

H(' was completely unpredictable, loi at otlier times 
he would be pleasant and act almost like a normal hus- 
band. like his acceptance of my friendship with 
little Donna Parks. I had known her from the time 
she was^five, when she first came with her mother to live 
with Gramp Hummel, because she played with Jim’s 
and my little cousin Jean, and I had always thought 
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whlii: a sweet and pretty youngster she was. Her mother 
had had a hard lile and sometimes, while I was still 
keeping house for Jim, she would bnng the child over 
and we’d sit and talk, whilp Donna played outside. 
I'Jirn, when the mother died and Donna was left to the 
care of Jier grandfather, I tried to do littl^ things to 
Jiclp out; but he had a*her<e sort t>f pride anti* while he 
always polite I could see tfiat he didn't want to be 
in the position of accepting anything from ohtsiders. 
Poor little Donna looked so foilorn; a pretty girl in her 
teens, dressed ;as an old man thought she should dress, 
living the kind of life an old man thought she should 
live. Once she said desperately to me: ‘‘Mrs. Quigley, 
can’t you make Gramp undei stand* that girls have to 
have a little fun o?ue in a while?” And then she added, 
bitterly for one so young: “But even if I did go out, I 
wouldn't have anything decent to wear. Gramp insists 
on chcTosing all my clothes himself.” 

“Donna,” I said hesitantly, “I — I have a few things 
that don't fit me very well and I'd love lor you to have 
them — ” Strangely enough, although Ed would let me 
run up any amount T wanted to spent! in the local de- 
partment store, he’d never give me any change that 
wasn't accouiiced for; so I thought I’d get a few things 
at the store for Donna even though at that time her 
grandfather seemed to be comfortably enough off, 
and charge them to Fd without letting hun know. Btft 
Donna said, her eyes filling with tears: “Oh, Mrs. 
Quigley, that’s sq good of you bul (^ramp would r^ever 
let me accept anything — ” The tears spilled over and 
she ran out of the house betuie I could say another 
word. 

Ed came iri, in a pleasant mood for once, and said, 
“What's the ma^er with the kid?” I told him jand 
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he said: “Well, heck, if the old man won’t take aiSy of 
your cast-off clothes, why don’t you suggest that you 
pick out some for her and let him pay for them? Hers 
got plenty of dough but the old skinflint won’t spend it, 
if he can help it. Appeal to his pride — that’ll fetch him 
all right.’’ That’s why Ed seemed so unpredictable: it 
was the trk time since I’d known him that he had ever 
ednsidered another person’s feelings. 

At any rate, when I approached Gramp on the sub- 
ject of Donna’s clothes he said stiffly: “You know better 
what she should wear than an old njian does, Mrs. 
Quigley; ycju will choose her clothes and I will pay for 
them.” 

Since Ed had told me CJramp had plenty of money 
salted away 1 did not stint myself where Donna was 
concerned; but ii was only a short time later that I 
learned mortgages had been foreclosed on both his 
bakery and his cottage, and I knew then why Ed had 
encouraged me to see that Gramp spent plenty for 
Donna’.s clothes. For he had held both mortgages, and 
although the conipaiatively small amount spent on 
Donna could Hi^.t have made much difference, I sup- 
pose Ed felt tliat every penny spent drew the old man 
closer to the edge of insolvency. 

Ed’s pqrsecution of me continued. One day he said 
slyly: “1 saw you talking Jo Doc Barratt in the post office 
'this afternoon.” No particular answer seemed called for 
and when I said nothing he commented mildly: “Got 
something the matter with you?” 

“No,” I said. “I just happened to meet him.” 

“Just happened?” he saicl, raising his eyebrows. 
“Sure you didn’t have a date with him? 1 hear the doc 
has quite a way with the ladies.” 
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“Ifcn t be ridiculous/’ I said in a sharper voice than 
I h^crever used with him. 

His face mottled and his. eyes seemed to glow 
sAaller, as they always did when he*wds eniaged. He 
got slowly to his led “What did yoi^call me?” he said 
in a inuiderous voice. 

“Why,J — I didn’t call you anything,” 1 laliered. 

“You said I was iidic*iilous, ^idn’t >ou? Ruliculou^! 
Don't you evei, as long as yon hur say a thing like that 
to rnc agatri^'* 

“But Ed— ” 

Fie came up f’<)se to me now, his c‘)( s on a Ie\el witli 
mine, ior he was a shoii man. He siaieJ at me hard, 
and I was frii>hiencd at the look on his Ia( e “And don’t 
let me evci (atch you talking Uf n m.*n again Do you 
hcai? ylny man!” 

I was aliaid of him Icinbly draid, aliliough I 
hardly knew' why, rnssclt. But I tclt that theic were 
ternble*dcpLhs in him that I could ne\( r pencil ate, nor 
want to, lliat theie was some thing honilying about 
him, the same thing that used to rake liim dowiuU) his 
“moitua^y” night afiei night and that laki, olien 
caily in the morning. w«)iild bring Inm ro in\ loor i to 
WMkc me up so that 1 (mild lisun to his i ilk He was 
like a husbnul who has alFans with oilici women and 
can’t resist the temptation ol talking about titem to his 
w ll( 

I 

Had a line tase today,” lu d sa\, sitting im the edge 
ot my bed (wc had longciascd to siiaic a bedioom, and 
I olien woiKUu‘d*wli) he had mafiKd me in the tn^t 
pkue), “that \m(S kid that got lun ovti Bov, was du 
a little beauty, eight yeais old, side of hci head all 
mashed in — ” 
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I would lie thc‘ie, niy stomach heaving, trying to etch 
an interested smile* on my lips, for he watched me iivery 
moment dining these recitals. 

“ — but I patched her up real good so it hardty 
shows, and laid her out nice as could be. Pul jitst a tiny 
bit of color in her cheeks, the way kids have — of course 
you canh paint ’em up the way you can won*en — and 
blushed out that yellow hair ot hers. I.ookcd bettern 
she did wh(*n she was livin’.” 

Anci'^ would leineiiibci the little Ames giil, laughing 
and sfuidy, the yellow cm Is bouncing as she ran, ancl 
(lose my eyes to hold back the teais; tor I was supposed 
to commend him toi his aptitude in the chosen woik 
that was the love ol Ins life, and not to ieel that his 
(Galatea would be' belter oft it slu" were still among the 
(jiiick. I had died once bcicMc w'hen he dcsciibcd in 
detail the work he had done on a fotmei sdioolmate of 
mine, and lie had put botli c^t his Aviute, well-cared-lor 
hands about my thioat and held them there, ^loosely, 
like a n(30se that could be instantly tightened, wliile lie 
smileci into my eyes. “You’d make an awlullv pretty 
cenf'se,” lie whisiicied. 

Once I tried to tell Jim what 1 was cnduiing, the 
tenor that lived Avith me by day, that slept with me at 
night, the more lerritying because I did not knoAv Iroiii 
what it stemmed. I told Jim iliat I didn’t w^ant to be 
man led to Ed any longc., that I Avanred to c(jme home 
wheie I’d be sale. Jim said: “Honey, take it easy. Ed’s 
been telling me about these terrible headaches of yours 
anci — ’’ 

“Headaches?’’ I echoed. “But I don’t have head- 
aches.” 

Jim patted my shoulder indulgently. “You got to stop 
thinking everybody’s out to get you,” he said. “Ed’s told 
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meiall about it — the headaches and. nightmares and the 
way you imagine things all the time. Says he's half out 
of his mind -for fear you’ll go^mt of yours.” He laughed 
at his own macabre joke. told Mm maybe you was 
‘that way’ ” — with a sly wink — ”bui£d said hell, no, you 
wouldn’t even sleep with him any moie.” 

I hac>no headaches. I had no nigliJ mares -^r^one while 
I was sleeping, anyway. And if w’as Ed who rciused*to 
share the same room witli me anv longer, to m^ infinite 
relief, although it was just beginning to dawn on me 
that this was to < over up his own inadequacy as a man. 
Yet he had let Jim believe that 1 was the one who had 
made the decision. . . . 

A chill went tlirough me. fear int^e frightening than 
any I had ever known Ulore, because now I knewr I 
was alone, hd had been ilevei, had been sly; he had 
gotten t(» Jim beloic I could, he had put me on the de- 
fensive, he had made all my complaints against him ap- 
peal to be the manilesiations of a pel sec utiori complex. 
And Jim believed liini Jim believed him because he 
wanted to, and because he was completelv de\oW of all 
imagination. But why, I thought v^ldly —why, why? 
Wliat was Ed trying lo do? Why was he tiyiiig *to keep 
me in his powei like this? 

It took me a long lime to realize how' simple the an- 
swer was: Ed simply wanted power. He was a man 
small in stature anci small in Soul, and to compensate he 
simply had to ha\e someone who was weaker than he 
was. He married me in order to consolidate the two 
families; he kepf me married to tiin because he could 
ioTce me to do his bidding, regardless ol how senseless 
or futile his bidding might be. 

CompreheiKling this, it did not take me long to 
realize that the reason he loved his undertaking busi- 
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ness was because al} of the bodies that came to him 
were completely in his power. They were his to do vAth 
as he wished. They could not talk back. They could 
not object to the way he laid them out. It was he who* 
decided, for the final time in their lives, what they 
should look like. He muttf have supremacy. And if he 
lost me, t^at would be anotlier, added stigma to his 
whole life of inadequacy -a man who had money and 
family, vyho was not bad looking, who had a fair educa- 
tion — and yet a man who couldn’t even hold his wife. 

I began to build about myself a wall that Ed could 
not penetrate, and the more 1 withdrew behind it, the 
more enraged he b^f ame. He would wake me up in the 
middle of the night, after he had returned from his 
macabre rendezvous at the funeral parlor, and describe 
in detail just what he had done with the most recent 
body — ^how lifelike it was and what a horrible looking 
sight it had been when he first started to work on it — 
and I would lie there looking at him, never flinching, 
inserting a polite word occasionally as though we had 
just met at a tea ajid 1 was trying to make conversation. 
No longer could he pcnetiate the wall, no longei could 
he touch the leal me; and as he saw me withdrawing 
from his power his rage grew deadly, and I could see 
other plans beginning to form in his mind. 

.One evening after dinner he said pleasantly: “Well, I 
must go down to the mortuary and do some work on old 
man Bronson.’’ Old man Bronson had been the town 
druuK. and only that atternoon had been found dead in 
the cemetery, a half-empty bottle of rum clutched in a 
stiffening ann. “Would you care to come along with me, 
my dear?’’ I didn’t even shudder. 

“No, thank you,’’ I said politely. 
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%Oh, come along.” he urged pleasantly. “A little fresh 
airSvill do you good.” - 

“No, thank you,” I said, still politely. 

His pleasantness began to wear rtiin. ”I want some- 
one to. talk to while I work,” lieisaid. “YouVe never 
really seen me laying our anyone, have you?” His small 
eyes watched me avidly, waiting for the exp^gtcd flinch- 
ing. I rose and started dealing off the table, and* he 
Suddenly reached out and giasped mv ann^ ‘Damn 
you,” he said between his teeth. “You’re coming with 
me, do you hear?’* 

“No,” I saitl. 

“You’re coming witli me,” and now his voice was 
deadly, “if I have to carry you!” 

“Then carry me/’ I said; and walked out to the 
kitchen. 

As I tame back I could sec him looking at me, com- 
pletely baffled. Never before had I openly defied him; 
never before had I heen so tompletel) impervious to 
anything he said cn did. But the ^ all about me was 
thick and tight, now; lie could not penetrate*it. Sud- 
denly, as he watched me, I could sc^eius eyes change, as 
if something new, Sv^niething besides forcing nie lo ac- 
company him to watch the work he loved >o much, had 
begun to seep into his mine . His face relaxed, became 
composed, and I could sec small satisfied smile begin 
to play about his mouth. • 

“Very wcdl, my dcai,” he said softly. “Have it your 
own 'way.” 

That niglrt hef moved back into my beclioom. 

... In the next few wceys I trieci to build the wall 
about me highei and stronger and lighter, so that even 
the relationship I abhorred could not penetrate it; but 
my complete emotional withdrawal into a world of my 
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own did not seem .to thwart my husband. So then _ 
knew that he was after something besides the complete 
crushing of my spirit. ' , 

It was three modths later before I knew what it was. 

One night he said to Ae: “You’ve been seeing Dr. 
Barratt lately, haven’t you?’’ 

“Yes. W^'ve been having a clandestine love' affair,’’ 
I said bitterly, and he lail.^^hed. 

“Oh, po, my dear. 1 questioned him today and found 
out what’s the matter with you.” 

My heart almost stopped. I had thought surely, surely 
I would have found sonte way to escape Kim before he 
discovered that T was pregnant. The wall I had built 
so painstakingly hafi shattered about me when I found 
I was to have a child, and all the hard, bitter coldness 
about my heart was breaking up. 1 thought: “A child 
of my own. A child that must never know its fatherV' 
I had already started keeping mono out of Ed’s nig- 
gardly household allowance; twice I had got up quietly 
in the middle of the night and taken money from his 
pockets'. 1 had suiveyed tarefully everything in the 
house, wonderingovhat I could sell that Ed wouldn’t 
miss, fdi 1 knew it would be no use going to Jim; Ed’s 
insinuations had done their deadly woik too well. 

It had never occurred to me that Ed was keeping 
such a close watch that he had discovered my visits to 
Dr. Barratt, any more than it occuired lO me to warn 
the doctoi not to mention my condition to Ed. I simply 
felt that it was my own affair and that there was no 
way lor Ed to discos er it before 1 fourid a chance to es- 
cape him. 

He was watching me closely, a look of satisfaction on 
his face. “You’re not so smart,” he said now, with a 
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hateftil little chuckle. “No use trying to get the best of 
mc^ Aiy dear. Well, well, it’ll be nice to hear little foot- 
steps around -this place, won't 4 t? A boy, I trust. Some- 
one to take over my mortuary business*wdien I’m too old. 
Someono who’ll take as much* interast in it as I do. A 
nice little kid,” he added softly, “who’ll take orders 
from me* a lot better tjian his mother does? Someone 
little, who can be made to min/’” 

Sometimes I felt tliat the de\il inhabited Ed 
Quigley; it was almost as though he could read my mind. 

He came honie eail> from the furniture store oiie 
afternoon — he woiked at the mortuary only at niglit — 
and found me packing fiantually, forj kne\^ that never 
would I bear a child who was to come undei his domina- 
tion. Anvthing— anything — I told myself, the wall by 
now completely shattered by the small moving life 
wuthin /iH — anvthing would be better than to subject 
my child to what it w'ould have to endure fiom Ed. I 
would go to tlie ends of the earth, Ed should never find 
me. . . . 

And so Ed walked in. For a momeifit he must have 
lorgolten that I was tne repository of his newest victim, 
for he took me by the shouldei and thre^w me across 
the room, and tor a sudden I finding moineijt I hoped 
he had killed me It was then, I knew, that the alter- 
biith had been ruptuied, foi^it was on my next visik 
that Dr. Ban at t told me I must have a Caesarian. But 
I knew in that moment that never^wdide I lived, could 
I escape Fd- Quigley. 

My time was still a month 'T when the letter came 
from Alan. Never, in all those yeais, had I known wdiy 
he hadn’t com« that night; but the letter told me. And 
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with tliat revelation I knew my brother for whttt he 
was: someone who*^ didn’t love; me at all and nevet' Jiad 
— who loved only cruelty, 

Jim and one of his henchmen had beaten Alan il- 
tpost to death. Tljey had crushed his right hqnd until 
he would never again he able to play the trumpet or 
any other,.musical instrument. Jim had leaned over, at 
the end, and whispered^(;o the h'alf-conscious man, whose 
only crime had been that he had dai ed to take one of 
Jim Tyloe’s possessions: “If you ever see Nancy again 
I’ll kill her with my own hands; I’ll kill her slowly, 
the way I almost killed you.’’ 

Alan had dragged himself away, and left town in an 
agony of teiror for me that was worse than his own 
pain. He had written me letter after letter, and then 
had not dared to send them for fear tliey would fall 
into Jim’s hands and that Jim would carry out his threat 
to kill me. But he felt that he could not go — “go” where, 
I wondered confusedly £is I read — without letting me 
know that he had not deceived me. He had tiied, he 
said, to forget both me, for my sake, and his music, for 
his, but without either of us life held nothing moie. He 
was impoverished, because he knew nothing but music 
and his crippled hand was a constant defeat; and his 
heart was empty, for each woman he met made him 
remembel me. Even though he should come to me, he 
said, and take me from Jim forever, he had nothing to 
offei — no home, no security, no future. So he was leaving 
the life that Jim had made impossible for him to cher- 
ish any longer, and ‘lie wanted me to know that, wher- 
ever he found himself afterwards, he would love me 
always. 

For the first time in many months I could feel the 
warm tears pouring into my eyes and down my cheeks. 
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and Pknew then that the wall that I had built so caie- 
fully protect myself fro/n Ed was lying in ruins. First 
my child, and then Alan, had proved to me that I* was 
ndt invulnerable; and without invuli^erability 1 could 
not live. . 

. . . The pains were hot and searing; they tore 
through my body like flames, as if I were beii^ff burned 
at the stake. My hand reached cjpt almost involuntarily 
to the telephone to call Dr. Barratt, but the part of me 
that was still rational stopped me in time. He m^st not 
know. I must die. and my child with me. I must wait 
until it was too •late . . . too late. . . . 

All afternoon I suffered and stiuggled and felt the 
still-living child moving within me. A led ha^'e danced 
before my eyes and I bit down on my hand until it 
bled, to keep fioiii screaming, and I prayed that Ed 
would come too late to save his newest vie tim. 

He came at last, neat dinnertime, and found me 
writhing on the bed, 

“For God’s sake,” he yelled, “where’s the doctor? flow 
long’s this been going on?” 

No longer could I think clearly. AH I wanted was 
to be out cjf this, iio» , forever. I had no sliengih, no 
wdll, no reason left. 

“Doctor — c ouldii’t — cornel” I gasped. 

Ed 1 cached for the phone ind 1 luMrd hiln yelling 
into it, but I knew his worry tv^is not for me but for the 
child that was already beginning to elude his grasp. 
“Damn you,” I heard him shout. “Where’ ve you been 
all afternoon? Gct»out here fasti” He listened for a «iio- 
ment, then slammed down the phone. “If anything hap- 
pens to that kid,” I lieard him say between his teethe 
"ril get even jvith that doctor if it’s the last thing I 
ever dol God damned liar,” he muttered. “Said you 
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didn’t call him. As if any woman would lie there, like 
that and not call tile doc!'* 

After awhile, through, a red haze, I saw Dr. Barratt. 
He was leaning oyer me and saying gently: “Nancy, f6r 
Qod’s sake, why didn’t yqu call me?” 

“Don’t give us that.” Jim’s voice came roughly, and 
now I realized that he was standing there beside the doc- 
tor, and' that his fare ^was wlfitc and frightened and 
angry at the same time. ‘‘She did call you, damn you, but 
you dihn’t come. Too busy chasing around with that 
Stevenson woman, 1 guess. Well, let me tell you this. 
Doc — ” 

“Shut up,” said Dr. Barratt in a low and venomous 
Noice, “and get alter that ambulant e. We’ve got to get 
her to the operating table as soon as possible.” 

Jim said, not moving his eves from the doctor: “Call 
up the ambulance company, Ed, and tell ’em if they 
don’t get here in five minutes they re out o’ business.” 
He knelt beside me. “Nanis, honev.” he said, “why 
didn’t YOU let us know yout pains had started, when the 
doctor, svouldn’t (omc?” 

But how tould f tell him that this was my way of 
takingo leave of a life that I liated and despised, and 
taking my child svith me — taking both of us beyond the 
reach of Ed Quigley forever? 

Jim stdod up, and w'hen he spoke his voice was 
deadly. “You’d bcttei see. that nothing happens to her, 
t)oc. Because if you don’t pull her through I swear, by 
God, you’re going to pay for it, the way she’s paying 
now.” , 

Ed's voice was just as deadly as Jim’s. “That goes for 
me, too,” he said. 

“Oh, nol” I cried, as another pain tore at me. “You 
don’t — understand — not Dr. Barratt — he didn’t — ” 
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There was a prick in my arm, and mists enfolded 
mf ^nd the pain and tljc voices and the hating human 
emotions died away, and pea<;e came to me. 

Hush, baby, hush. You are .safer here than if we both 
had livfd. 


THE MARBLE FOREST 


XIV • 12.50 A.M. to 1 2.55 A.M. 

BARRATr’s liarids and siiouliiers ached. Beside him lay 
his own keys, his pipe fool, liis poikel knife, discarded 
in turn as they proved their uselessness. Neither strength 
nor ingenuity sci\ed against the stubhoin stuidincss of 
the niausolcuin padhxk. 

He stood back from the entrance sfnd relieved his 
tension by thnty seconds of thoroughgoing profanity, 
"riie marble angel, .*iimovcd by such desccaatifm, con- 
tinued to simper down on him. He backed off another 
step, stuniblccl, swore again, lien saw what he had sluiii' 
bled over. 

A three foot length of wrought iron, matching th^e 
ornamc‘nts of tlie mausoleum — a sciap discarded in the 
building, lying iheic in the grass ev^T since, as though 
planted for this»nic>ineiit, Wasn’f there a liiblc pc^ssage 
about tlic stone discaided by the builders . . . ? 

Barratt went to work with this ornamental, funereal 
jimmy. As carefully as though he wielded a scalpel on 
living flesh, he inserted it at the proper pressure point. 
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Bracing his feet, he strained, gently at fiist, then wrth 
air the strength that remained in him that night. He 
heard ftie snap of cracking metal . . . and found him- 
self flat on his back in the grass, staring up into the» 
siniipering face of tliq marble angel. 

The jimmy, exposed md rusted, had given way 
first. 

1/ was almost too much^trouble to get up. Both mind 
and bod^ had reached a point of refusal. If something 
as picayune as his own life had been at stake, he would 
have stayed there and met his fate in comfort. But 
slowly his mind recalled tlie real pressure tliat drove 
him. Frantically it sent messages to his laggard muscles. 
Get up , get up. . . . 

Then there was the sound of running footsteps and 
he was at once on his legs, hall hidden behind the corner 
of the mausoleum, one half of the bi<Aen jimmy ( liibbed 
in his hand. 

He stepped forward, lowering the club, as he recog- 
nized Polly. '‘Well?'" he demanded. 

"She Jooks afraid of me," he thought, "It lan’t be 
the club; sire knoys nie better than that. . . ." But he 
dropped it anyway. 

"I couldn't lielp it,” .she was saying. "Honest, Rod. 
It wasn't my fault. It just happened." 

Already 6e lould hear the voices and see the lights. 

thundering chorus they icemed in that still cemetery. 
And the loudest and deepest of them fuinished an un- 
mistakable giound bass. 

"Tyloel" he exclaifned. "Polly, you’ve tricked mcl 
You’ve trapped me — you’ve trapped Midge." 

"I couldn’t help it, 1 tell you. Sylvia wouldn’t listen 
and— " 

But Barratt wasn’t listening either. He picked up the 
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jinhny again as he went toward ^he lights without a 
wofd. 

Sylvia ran to meet him. She said nothing — Ae was 
singularly wise in such things — but merely pressed her- 
sell against him for an instant. was enough to •re- 
mind him that there was in the world life and warmth 
and softness, that all existence was not confiftgd to death 
and night and marble. 

• He faced the group with the spaik of a ne\^ vigor in 
him. The spark grew a litde more when he realized 
that Tim Bittmaii’s voice was saying: . . damned 

sorry I was obt of town when your housekeeper liied 
to reach me. I went over to your house as soon as I got 
back — ^got there just in time to join tjie posst. * 

Somebody laughed. Barratl tried to see the laugher, 
tried to remember wJiether he had heard that laugh 
before on this night, 

“Wyong word, wasn t it?” the editor admitted. “But 
you know what I mean, Banatt. Tm in this with you. 
Anything I can do — 

Jim 1 yloe loomed behind him. “Anything ncedS do- 
ing, I guess the law can take care jot iw Bittman.” It was 
funny, Barratt thou^nt, how Tyloe loved to lo6m over 
people. Even when you saw him alone. . . . “All 
right. Doc. I’ve been hearin some god damned screwy 
stories about what’s been gouig on out here. Ytiu’d bet- 
ter make sense.” 

Barratt tried to keep his voice calm. “Some devil — ” 
he began; and at that moment a clod of graveyard earth 
hit him full in tSe mouth. He heard Tyloe’s: “What the 
hell, Joe?” and another vok' aying: “Jesus, Chief, he 
got away,” and then frantic weak fists were pounding at 
him, little red eyes were glaring into his, and fumes of 
stale whisky floated from a snagglctoothed mouth that 
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kept shouting: “WJiat have you done with my girl? 
Where’s Violet}" 

It tftok the three o£ tkem — Barratt and the editor 
and Tyloe’s deputy — to subdue old Prager. “He’d come 
to«the chief to cheo?: on Iris daughter’s disappearance,” 
Bittman was explaining. “When he heard Tyloe was 
investigating you, he insisted o^ coming along.” 

Ed Quigley had kept (lut of the struggle. “Can you 
blame fjini?” he grinned. “Everybody in Red Forks 
knows what you wanted out of Violet. Guess her old 
man got to wondering if you’d hnally smooihialked her 
out of it.” 

"Give Merkle a hand, Bittman,” Tyloe ordcied, 
and the editor and ,rhe deputy seized the panting Prager 
by his wiry wrists. “Now look, Prager. The law’s in 
charge here, and that means me. Whatever happens to 
Doc Bairatt is gonna happen right and proper. What- 
ever he knows about your girl, we’re gonna find put for 
you.” 

Spent by his own violence, the old man gasped a 
wordless accejitance. 

“Now . . . .” Jt'yloe’s flashlight sw'cpt in a wide arc 
past the mausoleum, paused, returned, and focused on 
the entrance. The fresh scratches on the metal gleamed 
in the light. The other half of the jimmy was still wedged 
in position. 

< “You ain’t the only ohc with a complaint against 
Bairatt, Pragei,” the chief said slowly. “I don’t know 
what he’s done to your girl — ” 

Ed" Quigley gave a snigger that indicated he could 
guess . . . and tould like what he guessed. 

“ — but look what the sonofabitch’s been doing to my 
familyl God damned grave lobber! Trying to break 
into our mausoleum!” 
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“r^e tried to tell you/* Rod began .firmly. “The mes- 
sage* #aid she was . . . out here. I had to try every- 
thing. I — ” 

“Oh you all talk so much/’ Polly burst in. “Mr. Ty- 
loe, can*^ you see it’s no time for miking? Marjorie% 
out here. The time’s running out. We’ve got to ... to 
know.” ' 

Tyloe’s flash had slipped up ^little. The angel’s ma»- 
mdieal simper seemed not vacuous now, but leijring — 
flaunting its knowledge of the secrets the mausoleum, 
caressing the jest of the living in the Ii )nse of the dead. 
Barratt heard file voices swirl around liim — Bittnian 
logically pressing the necessity lor thorough investiga- 
tion, Ed Quigley contemptuously porih-pooliing, Sylvia 
emotional and urgent — hut his mind was in the mauso- 
leum, dreading its own thoughts. 

He was almost surprised when he realized that the 
whole gjoup was moving toward the entrance. 

“O.K.,” Jim Tvloe was saying heavily. “O.K., folks, 
I’ll show you. Wc’ll get rid of this damned side-issue 
and settle down to getting a clear story out of B^rtratt.’’ 

There was the rattle of keys, the cliiik of a lock, the 
creak of rusty hinges. As the door swung open, iJarratt 
found Jim Tyloe’s sturdy arm barring his way. 

“I’ll look atound/’ 1 yloe sai 1 . “I don’t kno^^ as they’d 
like strangers prowdmg around in here.” 

So Tyloe was the first to see Violet Prager. No onei 
could tell a reaction from that massive back, but the> 
all could hear an “Oh . . . !“ pitched an octave higher 
than the normal Tyloe voice. They sensed the discov- 
ery and it \vas a locicstonc. Ev Tyloe could not hold 
back the strangers picssing into his mausoleum. 

Barratt’s firs4 reaction was relief. The finding of no 
living sleeping child could have fetched forth that high- 
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pitched “oh . . . 1” That sound had meant tragedy, and 
for an instant his only feelipg was gratitude that the 
tragtdy was not his. 

Old Prager knelt on the cold floor, mumbling frag- 
ments of half-recollected prayer. Bittman and the dep- 
uty stood warily beside him. The girls had retreated 
toward ^tlae air of the night, away from the mingled 
5cents of old and new^ death. Ed Quigley’s eyes were 
fixed on the livid bruises of the neck, as though \«on- 
dering what method would most effectively eradicate 
them. 

Jim Tyloe stood wordless, openmouthed, the key still 
in his outstretched hand, as though he were the perfect 
host welcoming yiolct Prager to the chill bosom of his 
family dead. 



VIOLET PRAGER 


SYLVIA STEVKNSON said 1 telt the \vay I did be- 
cause it had lained that altcniooii Dr, Barratt hred me. 
Sylvia called ii a “psychic star.” Anyway, Palways Jiated 
him worse on dark, rainy days. Sometimes I hated him 
till my head ached. 

People in Red Forks said Violet Piager w^asn't biiglir, 
but I was bright enough to 1' ol them about Dr. Bai- 
ratt. Sylvia, I think, was the only person who tcn<*w the 
truth. 

I can still see Dr. Barratt standing there* handsome 
and hard, that maiked-up letter in his hand. K\en be- 
fore he said anything, I could tell Be n^as fixing to file 
me. Just because I couldn’t uember the difference 
between “affect” and “effec t.’* 

Nasty and crjiel, that’s what he was, for all his fine 
bedside manners. It didn’t mean anything to him my 
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trying so hard to please. Never once did he notiv,e my 
hair combed in a stylish new^up-do the way Sylvia was 
wearing hers; or me buying that red silk dress I couldn't 
afford. All Dr. Barratt cared about was spelling. Sup- 
pose I had spelled pulmonary with two "rs" and al- 
lergy with one? Anybody can make mistakes, can't they? 
When hcv bounced me, he didn’t have to p'^etend he 
was sorry for me, either; and then go and refuse to give 
me a letter of recommendation. 

“I wish I could, Violet,” he said, shaking his head 
as if I was somebody he couldn’t quite make out. Then 
he put that bedside smile on his fare to make you be- 
lieve everything’ll be fine and wonderful, with his eyes 
lighting up a little and crinkling. “Just between the two 
of us,” he said, “I’ve an idea you don’t get much of a 
boot out of this sort of work, anyway. Come dean. 
It’s been dull for you, hasn’t it? Whv don’t you try and 
get back your old job at the Crcameiy? I know Chuck 
Hassel out there. You’re quick with your hands. I’d tell 
him I’d bet on you to make malted milks and shakes 
with the best. What do you say?” 

I did hate him, then. Why should I have to go back 
to that Creamery, with the smell of rotten milk in my 
nose all day long? It wasn’t my fault that 1 lived in the 
Shacks, or that Pa got himself swacked too often. I was 
good and sick of people treating me like dirt. Oh, it 
wouldn’t have liurt Dr. Baiiatt none to have kept me 
on until Polly Neale got back from her vacation. Then 
I could have held up my head when I walked down 
Main Stieet — especially since everybody knew about 
Sylvia getting me this job. 

Lots of people in Red Folks couldn’t understand Syl- 
via bothering with me, she being so much smarter and 
coming from a better family and all that. But we had 
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beei* friends ever since I was in the second grade. In 
thQs« days I had plenty of friends. I* had been the most 
popular kid in the Lincoln Grammar School. 

Sylvia and I had gone to Red 1^'orks High together, 
too. Or\j[y I wasn’t popular apy nio^e, like I had be^n 
in grammar school. 1 siUl had lots of boy friends, but 
all the nice girls stopped going with rne. ^h^Y acted 
awful snippy, and eveft bcgiudged Sylvia being nice 
t(y me. Like that afternoon in the locker room when 
they thought I Iiad gone home. 

“Wliat do you suppose Sylvia sees in that creep, Vio- 
let?” I overhc^id one gill ask anoiliei. And then some- 
body liad piped up and said: “That’s easy. Sylvia’s a 
sucker lor the underdog. She ought to be a ial service 
worker.” 

I fell so low about dial, i repealed ir to Sylvia when 
I saw her the ncM day ‘ just because I ]i\c in the 
Shacks and don’t ha^’e angora sweaters and pearls,” I 
kept telling her, 

‘“’J'hey’ie jealous of you — the win‘Ic raft of them,” 
Sylvia said, real niad-like. It's because ycni rate \yilh the 
boys. Anyway, \oolet, what do you care what a bunch of 
small town snobs say about you?” 

After I left high scliool it seemed like all my fun was 
over. It wasn’t just that Syl\ :i went East to Vassar. All 
the decent fellows I knew started going aPouad with 
girls in their own crowd. TSiey forgot all about me. 
There wasn’t anybody left to date except boys who hung 
around the pool hall and Ea wouldn’t let me step out 
with them. 

Even alter Sylvia graduate 1 ?»-oTn college, I didn’t see 
much of her. She mained a big. good-looking fellow 
and moved away from Red Forks. Only it turned out 
he drank a lot — like Pa — and was a fiend. Some folks 
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said it was terrible the way Sylvia’s husband treated her. 
I heard he even hit her with a golf club. 

Finally, she couldn’t take it any more. She got a 
divorce and came back home to live. But with all hei 
trouble, Sylvia nevQjr completely forgot me. 

I was working part-time in Fredericks’s Drug Store 
the day shq came in — all dressed in white with a dark 
green scarf around her neck. She sat down at the soda 
fountain and ordered a cliocolate phosphate. 

“You ought to leain some skill, Violet,” Sylvia said, 
watching me — hot and mussed— set the phosphate be- 
fore her. “Why don’t you study stenography? You’re 
never going to get any place this way.” 

I rubbed the countei slowly where the drink had 
slopped over. "Where would I get enough money to go 
to business cfdlege?” I asked her. “^a dunks it up as 
fast as it comes in ” 

Sylvia pies.sed her lips together like she was kind oL 
mad. “Why don't you borrow the money from me, then? 
I hear there’s a first-rate business school in Marysville. 
You could stay with an aunt of mine and help with the 
housework in exchange foi voiir room and board.” 

'Sylvia'” I squealed. “ J hat would be just wonder- 
ful^ I could pav you bark out of my first good job.” 

Sylvia crumpled hei paper napkin and dropped it 
in the einpiy glass “We <an talk about that another 
time,” she smiled. 

It was only Sylvia’s encouraging letters that kept me 
in business college 1 yping 1 hnallv caught on to, but 
shorthand was awful uard. There weir seven hundied- 
and something w 01 d signs to rncinoii/e, and my head 
ached nights tiyiiig to remember a few of them. 

Sylvia’s aunt felt sorry for me. “Why don’t you just 
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forget the whole thing ^nd go home?” she used to say 
every time I failed an important tesf. 

But Sylvia kept writing ine^I just had to get tlvough. 
She kept telling me how my whole life was going to 
change ^for the better the mjnute 1 had my diploiya. 

1 was awful surprised lo learn I Tiad passed my final 
examinations — even if it was just by the jkin of my 
teeth. It made me fcel*ieal good, 

• “People in Red Forks,” I s^otc Sylvia, “will have* to 
change their minds about little Violet Prager* not be- 
ing bright.” 

You see, I (L.ln’i know, then, that I would have trou- 
ble remembering all those things I learned in business 
school. How was I to know that most of U would slip 
right out of my head? 

It wasn’t easy getting a good job in the city. There 
were too man) other sicn<>gTapheis all looking for 
the same thing. Bosses, mostly, wanted girls with ex- 
perientt. 1 hose that didn’t were always liaiping on 
spelling and puiutuation, oi kicking because you used 
your eraser too much. T hey got awful mad, toc^ if you 
couldn’t read back your shoithand. 

Any job I could t didn’t pay enefugh for my room 
and board. Finally, 1 saw that I’d base to go home. 

“I think 1 can make out ’'cuei in Red Folks where 
I know a few people and c in live with n#y folks,” I 
wrote Sylvia. 

Sslvia met me at the Station w'earmg a gorgeous gra'y 
suit with blown fur over the hips and on the hat. I had 
never seen lier leaking so beaut if«l ’ remember think- 
ing maybe I might have a ch'i ^e to land*a nice liusband 
if I could earn enough to bu> Sylvia’s kind of clothes. 

Right on top of that, it was kind of depressing hav- 
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ing Sylvia tell me about that opening at the CreaiKery. 

“1 know it isn*t what we want, Violet,” she tried to 
chcer%Tne. “But it will tid/'you over until we can locate 
a stenographic job. Don’t worry — I’m going to keep my 
eyes open.” 

And then one day last September, Sylvia walked into 
the Creanv'ry in a new navy-and-pink outfit ?.nd told 
me al)out'that job in Dr. BairatVs office. 'The job I just 
lost. 

“I’ve* talked Dr, Barratt into letting you act as re- 
lief secietary when Polly Neale goes on her vacation,” 
Sylvia broke me the good news. “How does that strike 
you, Violet?” 

I pul down the double malt I was mixing because 
m\ hands had started to shake. “Oh. Sylvia!” I cried. 
“That would be just w<mdeilul^ Gee, thanks a lot. You 
make me leel I'm as good as anybody, ” 1 told her, my 
eyes filling up. 

S)lvia lookt'd a little sad, like she always did when I 
talked like that 

“Doi?’i be sflly,*’ she said in her no-nonsense voice. 
“We'ic doing Dr. Bariatt a fa\oi. 1 told him a pretty 
girl likv you will be a liapjn addition to his offue. Be- 
tween you and me, Polly Xeale is a little on the somber 
side.*' But Sylvia said ii willi mkIi a friendly wink, I 
knew lolksf'were wrong thinking she was jealous of Dr. 
Barratt’s secretaiy. 

“Lbifortunately, it’s only lot one month,” Syhia 
had pointed out. “But it’s your chance to get a good let- 
ter of: recommendatifSn. When you’ve^ earned that, you 
can march into Marysville and take on a job in a lios- 
pital-“-or maybe souk* big specialist will hire you.” 

“But suppose I don't suit Dr, Barratt?” I remember 
worrying. “Medical dictation is a hard kind.” 
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VonsCMse Syhn f)Of»hpoolud You didn t go 
thipugb busjiuss school^ lo dcvclofi (old £ect at ihis 

staler ol tlic ^niu 

• but I \ c bun find so nun\ nines I reminded 
her f(tJino soil oi iircd jiist^tbink^io about it l^c 
Uxhit, (mil wanted inou txpeiiciuc i h it old utoiucy 
said Id.ncui make \ stuio^i iplui it all^ Lnlu the 
fi;^ht pioinotcr * 

•S}hii wouldn t iisttii Plats dl b hind von she 
told iiK I his towns Qoin^ to l)( pjoiul ol \(tu vet 
Ilun when 1 \tjll w isn i suit Oh sic lun ^)lvia 
had pioitstcd* >on it not ^oinj; to hi lU down 
OnU It luintd (»iu I Jiul Ut Svlvii down All be 
cause Dr limitt wouldn i ^i\i mt that ItUt i ol uc 
omnundation I didn i stc how I *w is gom^ to face 
those otJid pu»])lt I hid hid cului Id bun saving, 
over iiid o\ti lint when F^)^lV \t Ac nine back I was 
taking mv h itcr of nec Tiintndaiion ind ^oin^ ivs iv to 
a big citv to g( t nit i job in i doc tot s < ihec 

lints wn\ I ((mldiit b)» »i\c Dr Uiintt He was 
sfiiin ng TTK 11 ) liont c)( iht wliok town \nt^whats 
moir Ik didn t lau Ht didii t suit me to gtt ari) 
where v bt anvlio y 

I tti Kiiib^i iiishiiij^ out ol i»is tjflK ( not c\tn liking 
m\ ton Ol uinbu!) i It w n uniiij; i its and dogs out 
side, and my Inn naited I lo vmg ill < vt*i i iv fate 
lints wii 11 I till into lllai I mdstiom wh<» u td to 
woik With nic It ilie Citamery I lia was aV wiappcd in 
a Afiut (clloplniie nine ipe She was hoidmg the hood 
on liti head uitW both hands 

Hey \i whits the r * eP she* stopped nit 
‘ AVhat you tiving abouir 

Tni not trying/ 1 said, wiping my eyes last with 
the back of my hand I didn t want Flla knowing that 
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Dr. Barratt had fired me. Ella had been sort of loQjcing 
up to me since Td gone to. work in a doctor’s pffice. 

“How’s the new job?*’ Ella wanted to know. “Better 
than soda-jerking?” 

She stood there waiting for me to answer. I didn't 
know what to say. 1 didn’t want Ella to go back to think- 
ing I was dumb. 

“I quk/' I said, swallowing uard. 

’Ella siaited to laiigh.* “Quit? A swell job like that? 
Who you kidding?” 

It was cold and I began to shiver. “Honest, Ella!” — 
she just had to believe me — “Doctor ^Jairatt was aw- 
ful flesh. He — he made passes at me.” 

I can still see Ella’s eyes, brown and popping, staring 
at me. I could tell she did think it tunny my being out 
in the rain in just my peasant blouse and skirt, with 
my hair blowing in all directions. 

“Gee, you poor kid!” she burst out. “Aren’t men the 
skunks! I guess Doc Barratt ’s no exception.” 

“Oh, I told him ofl, all right,” I assured Ella. “You 
should of hcar/J me. That’s why I couldn’t ask him for 
a letter of recomnicnda — ” 

But^Elld wasn’t listening to me, any more. She had 
spotted Jean Tyloe across the street, and was making a 
beeline over there. I knew it wouldn’t be long before 
my story would be all over town. 

On the way home 1 piet other people — important 
people like Fd Quigley — who wanted to know why I 
W'as out in the rain without a coat oi anything. I told 
them all the same th^.ng. It (ame out easy after awhile. 
Nobody blamed me for quitting my job. They thought 
Dr, Barratt was a lat and a disgrace to Red Forks. 
Some folks even said they would never send for him 
again. 
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I knew I wasn’t being fair to Dr. Barratt. I knew I 
was, doing him a terrible wrong. Bift, for some reason 
I wasn’t able to figure, this only made me hato him 
efen more. 

I ran jnto Sylvia the next afternooy when I was looj^- 
ing at slips in the Bon Ton. Sylvia, I thought, seemed a 
little cooj when I spoke to her. ^ 

“I guess you heard I Ifist my job,” I began ufthappily, 
“Ixu It wasn’t my fault, you see^ — ” 

“I’m Sony about that,” Sylvia stopped me •”!£ it’s 
anybody’s fault, I guess it’s mine. I shouldn’t have in- 
sisted on Dr. Barratt hiiing you. I shouldn’t have bul 
lied you into taking the job. It was a mistake, all around, 
Violet.” 

“That’s okay, Sylvia,” I said, my ey^s filling up. ‘Tm 
glad you’ie not mad oi anv thing ” 

“I am furious about one thing, though,” Sylvia 
made it clear. “Those lies you’ie spreading about Dr, 
Barratt.* I certainly don’t want him to hear about it. 
You know there isn’t a giain of truth in what you're 
saying. It’s bound to do him a great deal of h^rm. I 
want >ou to stop it, Violet.” And buttoning the collar 
of her black coat, Sy la walked out oT the stor^ with- 
out even asking me it I was going hei way. 

Which gave me another r ason, if I needed it, for 
hating Dr. Barratt Sure, I tl ougnt, I can cpiit telling 
that story. There’s enough otlier people in this town to 
keep repeating it for me. 

Pa heard it down at the Tavern a few nights later. 
The next morning he started yeiling at me when I 
came into the kitchen. 

“What’s this 1 hear about you and Doc Barratt?” Pa 
hollered. “Wh^ wasn’t I told about these indecent ad- 
vances?” 
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Tlie wav Pa looked, with hvs eyes so small and red, 
scared the daylights out of me. Pa had a tenible fierce 
temppr 

I slid the iioniiig off a ihair and sat down I poured 
a^ciip of cofftc I can take ^arc of inyselt Pa,' I tued 
to tell him \ou don t ha\e to woiiy about rnc 

lint Pa ]ust wouldni be still He got madder and 
madder ‘and began pounding I’he table with lii^ hairy 
ffst Ma told him to look out oi he d smash the sugar 
bowl 

Pa didu t piv in) lutd to lui I lit) was lauyhing 
about voii down at the la\ein he kc |V stlling at hk 
‘ Us all o\ti town ibruit )ou and tilt Doc 1 int how do 
)tm do* Pi went on 11 \cn i 1 tlw i\s w nnid >on a 
pool gnls got noihing but nei ,.,0 n out ^ 

Mi ( one lioni the a uul dum[Hd ?i > c 
his plate lluK no < di to g».t so event I Pi she 
tiled to ( dm ]j 111 \ loic « nn t woiking lo* Doe Ikii 
Kill iii\ iiiiH 1 on ih voM \ou she (pnl him 

Pi dicln I tou h lus eggs Ht mvfi did tiu^t Doc 
l>au lit none Pi Knimcled \1 i not suue the lime the 
doi \\iniefl le tile out lusapj)tneb\ 

I IP goiiiu li\^ l)o« l>iii lit good (iiu ol these dns 
Pi shouud 111 ^tt even with the dntv basiaid, just 
A\ lit niel s i 

I 01 lie* \tn sike s e 11 soin hic ikl ki anel e|int t dk 
in.^ ) wdd M i tiuel to >hiit hnn up \o leal iinin s 
In e 11 doiu 

P>m Pa siifl pnl)f)e]\ (eild lool uound with his 
dm»htej ind get n\o\ with it Men, li’e J>oe bniait 
should hi i m^lu i lesson ilu\ \( nidn t soon bn get, J^a 
said 

1 tiKcl awlul hard not u nind about getting fired. 
Olds the doe toi s oiliee had bvcn such a giand place to 
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woij)c All those nice relmcrl people coming in with their 
ncr\es and ih( ir gallbladders and*tieating me like I 
^as some bod) 1 c^en ‘niissed little MaT|oiu, JOoctor 
Barratt’s k id 

Mrs ^Kushins, rat doctors ho'isck^c per, used to brjpg 
Maijonc doun to the ofiic^^ almost e\tiv afternoon 
home tapes it was to Itavt hei whde Mrs Kyslnns utnt 
to the elentist md softictiine«j it was tc) get* Marjorie 
l\er wh(H)ping ( ough shots 

\iter Mai]<nie had hei sho» 1 used to tike 1ft i across 
to the h\t Old dime and buv her iod i p >f» t)i some lit 
tie to) — i Mo^iti (» )Om book. oi A icdcUsb n for 

he^ doll hoM'>e 1 ittie things like that It \vas lou of fun 
( an wt go cAci to the stoic nc'u \ ioK*v slu used 
to heg iLinniiig o\ei to my xUsV, hfi round lue* shin 
mg ( in wc'" ilah^ ( \v< 

Ihit nude in< l<tl auiul Lood Poll) Nt de I knew, 
had never bought Mujoik any tieits loi ill Miss 
Neale tould spell and pi lutuilt 

lilt way the doc tor s piiiuns smihd when tluv saw 
Mit|oiic and me go out u^ellui used to makefile leel 
almost like oik of the family So you sf e, ihoi gli I 
haied Oi Ikuiitt I hae’ aintlinig ieuinsi»his lit 

tie kid Noljody could have made ru hum i hair of 
Mttjoik s pietiv head on pin pose that is 

It seemed 1 was nuire Ion some th n euf alter Doc 
toi r>in lit liiee* me ! oi ail I knewv he had uirned 
Svl\ia igaii St me loo loi I hidn i seen h r since that 
day in the lion Ion 

I used to sit jj; out pailoi wiiRloe lor houis, Uiink 
ing hew mean Di liairatl w ^ Seems is*il I didii t care 
what happened iii) moit i eoulehii even get up 
tnough ambition to go out and hunt lor anothu )ob — 
no man i lienv Jiaiel \li jawed 
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It was one of those dark, storfny-looking days thai*- al- 
ways made me feeP extra low, when I got the phone 
call. It was some guy who said he had a job for me if I 
would meet him at quarter to five at the Community 
Cbutch on Elm stre^et. 

At first, I said I wouldn’t. I thought it kind of queer 
his not telljng his name, and asking me to parlt my car 
around oil Spruce street where tt wouldn’t be seen. 

But he claimed he had a good reason for this, and 
would elkplain it after I showed up. 

What (lid 1 have to lose, I asked myself, thinking 
fast. There couldn’t be any harm meeting a guy at 
church. 

*‘()kay,’' I agreed finally. 

“I’ll be waiting on the side porch,” he told me. “The 
one covered with ihe trumpet vine. And remember, keep 
this undet youi hat. Not a word to a soul.” 

I'here wasn’t anybody at home to tell, anyway. Ma 
and Pa were next doot having a hew with the Bentleys. 

I left a note on the kitchen table telling Ma I had a 
business date awnnid five and was taking the car. Then, 
because it looked like it was going to rain any minute, 
I put on my goloshes, and my dark blue coat, and got 
Pa’.s jalopy out ol the garage. 

It was exactly cpiarter to five when I opened the 
screen door of the church ponii. It must liave started 
to rain just then, because P could hear drops hitting the 
trumpet vine. 

Just like he told me, he was waiting inside 

“Hello, Violet,” hc^ smiled, getting off the wicker 
chair where hc^ had been sitting. “I hope yon remeui- 
bcied Lo paik your car around on Spruce.” 

”C)h, it’s 1 said, letting him see how lelicvtd 

I was. ‘‘Wh> all the mystery?” 
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said he wanted Jo plky a joke on Dr. Barratt. 
Only, he didn’t smile, or nothing, wticn he said it, like 
people do who are going*to play a joke. 

• “Wljat kind of a joke?” I asked, surprised, thinking 
maybe Sylvia had put him up to it. He didn’t say so, 
but Sylvia was about the only person in Red Forks wRo 
knew Df. Barratt well enough to pull a joke. Though, 
of course, he could ha^ been doing it for ahyone, or 
maybe it was just his own idea. 1 didn’t like to aSk. 

“Were going to pretend Doctor Barratl^s baby 
is lost,” he .>aid in a soft lr)w voire. 

“Okay,” I tgid him. “Wheie do I come in?’ In case 
it had been Sylvia’s idea, 1 didn’t think 1 should refuse. 
I figured maybe this might make Sylvia andl me friends 
again. 

He sat down in the wicker chair and motioned me to 
take the othei one. 

“The child knows you,” he was saying, “it ought to 
be fairty easy.” 

I nodded my head. “Oh sure. The kid and I used to 
have swell times together.” 

I was thinking I could take Marjoiie home for a few 
hours and play garnv. oi something, ulitil ii was j:ime to 
bring her bac k. 

“If it’s to go off right, we mastvget ihe child immedi- 
ately,” he said, staring at roihirig over my shoulder. 
“I’d tell you exa<.tly w^Iiat ycgTre to do,” He was look- 
ing at me now, and speaking very slow. “When you g6 
to the Doctor’s house, you’re to say - . . 

He went over i|, again and agaii^ until my head began 
to ache. 

“Look,” I said finally, “you don’t have to keep tell- 
ing it to I know what to say.” 

He shut hi? mouth after that and got up. 
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'‘Very well. Now, one last 'Ihing. The minute the 
child falls asleep, ride out of town until you come to. the 
sign that says: Rkd Forjcs — i miie. Turn in there to 
the left. I’ll be waiting around the bend.” And withofit 
apother word, he qocncd.the side door and stepped into 
the churrh. 

I went back to my car and started for Dr. »liarratt’s 
house. It was raining good amf haul now. Listening to 
it beat down on top of^ the car, I got to thinking all 
over a^&in how I hated Dr. Barratt. 1 kept wishing I 
could make him feel bad, the way he was making me 
feel. It would do him good, I thought, to woiry a little 
for a change. It would serve him right for the way lie 
had treated iru*. 

The doctors sedan wastj’t out in fiont and the open 
gaiage was empty 1 was sure that he wasn't home, so 
I rang the bell. 

Mrs. Kush ins, the housekeeper, answered it. Mrs. 
Kusliins was fat and dish-laced. I nevei liked hex very 
m uch. 

‘ Well, Viofcr,” she said, “what can I do for yon?” 

I remembered wliat he had told me to say. “I come 
to take Marjoiie over to Sylvia Stevenson’s lor dinner. 
The do( lor sent me for hei.” 

Mrs. Kuslnns tossed her head and mumbled some- 
thing aboiit cliildien being better off at home on a 
night like this. But 1 gue.^s she didn’t daie tell me Mar- 
joiie couldn't go, 

“Wait here a minute,” Mis. Kushins said crossly. “I’ll 
get Ahe child ready.’" 

I was kind of nervous waiting all alone in Dr. Bar- 
ratt’s living -loom. I hadn’t been told what to say should 
the doctor come home unexpectedly and find me there. 

I w'as sure glad wdien Mrs. Kushins brought Marjorie 
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in. Marjorie looked like*a fat little anfjcl in her pink 
snowsuit with the hood otcr her cuily head. She was 
carrying her favorite Teddy bc^r. • 

•“Hi, Violet,*’ she cried, running over to me* “Did 
you briiTg any soda pop? Did yt)u? Hyh?” 

1 wasn’t easy in my mind until Mis. Kushins closed 
the tronudoor alter us. Even then I had a Ifeling she 
was watching me thiougTi the lace curtatn on tlie doof. 

Marjorie sat beside me on tlie front seat, jabbering 
away a mile a minute. She was awtul excited al?out go- 
ing out to dinner so late. She felt like a real big girl. 

I drove past <Iic business district and (>ut of town a 
few blocks before 1 remembered that otlier thing I had 
been told to do. 1 didn’t like the idea ’C'eiy much, 
though I didn’t see anv real harm in it. lie Iiad said 
positively it couldn’t hurt Marjcaic non^*. It was just 
something to make lui sL'cp 

*’lhe ihild might be ddhcult to manage,” was how 
he put It. “You see, it’s around her bedtime, and she’s 
apt to be tiled and crank). It will be * isier to play our 
little joke il she’s asleep.” 

So, as soon as 1 came to the c.aptv^lots at the edge 
of town, 1 stopped tlu car and Selt around in my» purse 
for the pill he had given me. 

“Marjorie,” I smiled dowi at the kid, “about that 
soda pop — I happ^ n to have some righJ lieie^n ihe car. 
And a piece of candy, too, ’ ^ added, holding up tlie^ 
small white pill. 

“C'an I have it now? Can I?” Mar)oiie a^ked, bounc- 
ing up and dovm iin the scat, “It wijn . spoil my dir^ner, 
Violet.” 

1 opened my bottle of pop wnth the beer opener Pa 
had in the caj. 

“You’ve never had a piece of candy just like this,” 
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I told Marjorie. “You’re 'not supposed to bite it. This 
kind has to be puV on your tongue and swallowed with 
a big swallow of pop — otherwise it won’t ^o down.’’ 

Maijorie thought we were playing some brand new 
game. “I can do it, Violet,’’ she said, sticking out her 
pink tongue for the pill and taking a gulp from the 
bottle of pop I held to her mouth. 

“I likfc jelly beans better,’’ ‘Marjorie said, looking a 
little cheated after the pill was gone. i 

Shoft-ly after that she began yawning and rubbing her 
eyes. But I didn’t start the car. I kept telling her about 
Goldilocks and the Thiee Bears, and thf one about Cin- 
derella. 

When I was sure she was dead to the world, I started 
the car again, driving out of town until I came to the 
sign that said: Red Fork.s — i mile. Then, I turned 
left like he told me. 

He was waiting in his car, around the bend, and 
tipped me the wink to follow him. 

I was a little surprised at his turning in at that de- 
serted side ro?d that goes up to the cemetery. Not that I 
bothered much about it at the time. You see, there 
were ? few old houses scattered in through there, and I 
thought, maybe, he was going to let Dr. Bairatt worry 
a while, and then put in a phony sick call from one of 
those houites. The way I figured it, bringing Dr. Bar- 
ratt all the way out heie, to get Marjorie, must be the 
‘joke. 

It was nearly half-past five now and still raining real 
har4. I guess that’s ’/hat made it so dark. I leaned for- 
ward and turned on my headlights, but when he noticed 
this he stopped his car and came back and made me 
shut them off. 
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' Ju6l follow my brake ^lights,” he told me. 

Driving on a wet slippery road lik2 that would have 
been hard enough even loith headlights. Pa’s tires .were 
nohe too good, and the liills were full of unexpected 
curves. 

It seemed we kept going up and down, and up again. 
Lonesomtt it was, loo, with Mai jot ie fast asleep beside 
me. I kept thinking how* the lights dowm in tfTe valley 
seemed a million miles away. 

My windshield wiper began to stick. It was ftrrible 
hard to see where I was going. Thai's why I didn’t 
notice how far we had come until we weie almost at the 
cemetery gate. 

I just couldn’t understand what we were ^oing way 
up here. There wasn’t a house anywhVre near — except 
the caretaker’s — and he wasn't around. His place was 
pitch dark. 

The car ahead of me had already disappeared through 
the open cemetery gate. I kept squinting through my 
cloudy windshield, trying to sec where he had parked, 
but his car seemed to have disappeared completely. 

It was awful quiet w'ay np theie, with nothing but 
the wind and those clipping trees. I began thinking 
maybe I shouldn’t have come up here alone with liim. 
It struck me that maybe I did • i want to play this joke 
as much as I thought I did. 

I had already put iny car in reverse, ana was trying 
to turn it around to go back, when, suddenly, the door 
on Marjorie’s side opened, and he climbed in beside 
her without makiiig any sound at *11. 

“It’s all right, Violet,” he s; ■'! in his soTt voice. “Ju.sl 
drive right in there and park cnit of .sight under those 
willow trees. See, over there, near the pond.” 
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I didn’t want to do that. 1 didn’t •sec why I should. 
But he was so soft-spoken and all, I didn’t know bow to 
refuse. 1 just did what he told me. 

I had hardlv got the biake on my car before he said: 
“Pick up tlie cliild and come with me.” 

Something in his v< ice made my heart beat awful 
fast. I couldn’t figure wliat he intended to dol But when 
1 saw^ he was heacling in the diVcction of the caretaker’s 
cottage, I felt better. Tpicked up Maijoiie and came 
along. { figuied he probably had the key to the rare 
taker’s place and was going to wait foi Dr. Baiiatt 
there. 

Only he stopped bclorr \vc leached the cottage. I 
knew, flieri, that somtdiing hms wrong. Awful wrong. 
Because he uas s'taiuhng diiectlv over an open grave. 
And th'rr a co <in ••nipt)} (ojjw in il! 

* Let s iia\c‘ the child/’ lu* said u> me in a veiy liiiiny 
soil e, 

1 didn r know what to sae. Hcie h(‘ liad been pretend- 
ing thi^ Uiis all .1 )oke xVnd expccliijg rn<‘ lo help him. 
‘*C)h, (- 0 ( 1 ,” Ltliouglit. ‘‘what'll 1 do?*' ’Cause 1 knew, 
no luanc^r vsliai, 1 hail tc- tiy Lo >a\e Maijoiie. She 
wouldnt ha\f' been here at all il it hadn’t been lor me. 

Mv besi IjvM, I iiguied, was to run back and ii) to 
rcMih iiiy CM! ‘ li oijl\ 1 can make it,” 1 piaved, turning 
uiih Maij(»iic in my arms. 

1 don’t know how main pnuiids (he kid weighed. It 
seemed like a ton. But 1 ran as last as I could. And all 
the lime he was coming afici me. Xr>t last. Hardly run- 
ning at all. As il he^knew he had all the time in the 
world; th<u no matter how fast 1 lan, wc couldn’t get 
awMy from !um. 

Maijorie’s dead weight made my arms ache 
something teiiiblc. My breath began hurting me in my 
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chesti My legs feh slow 'tind heavy, like I was running 
betore a slow-motion camera. But Tkept on trying to 
reach the car, 

*Ancl tlien, finally, I was there. I managed to jerTc open 
the door and get Marjorie inside og the seal. But l>e- 
forc I could jump in myscll and start it, he goi to me 
I screamed and sci earned, bur nothing cayie out. It 
was like one of those awful niglumatcs you have when 
ycAi'ie a kid. I (ouldjit make an\ sound loinc oul' 

I was fiigluened now out of my wits. I eveR foigoi 
about Mai joiic. 1 just wanted to get away — to save my- 
self. I began torun. My goloshes were old and slippery 
and I fell. I hit my head against a tombstone, but I 
didn’t feel anything, 

I got up last and nud to run again. But it was no 
use. I f ouldii’t get awav 1 could icel his Ii mds — his cold, 
bony hands— at m\ liiioai. 


THE f/ARBLE FOREST 


XV • 12.55 A.M. to 1.05 A.Itf. 

barratt’s firal glimpse of the body 1ti.t n« doubt as to 
the diagnosis, bift habit impelled hiin ^forward, tven 
Tyloe made no ino\e to stop n. 

Then he lose trom his examination of Violet’s body 
and stated; “Slie's dead.” His voice was louder than he 
had intended, llie loudness empliasued the obviousness 
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and inadequacy of the statement. ''Strangulation,^ he 
added. 

“Well,” said Jim Tyl^e ponderously. “J guess you 
ought to know,” 

rTyloe’s voice seeyied thp signal for the group to come 
back to life. Barratt felt their movement, felt eyes fix- 
ing on hirp. The dumb anguish of old Prager’s stare, 
the skeptical objectiveness of Bittman, the half-envious 
leer of Ed Quigley. . . . ‘Polly’s eyes kept shifting back 
and forfti between his face and Violet’s, as though tor 
the first time seeing them joined as they must have 
been linked in Red Forks gossip. 

“What is that supposed to mean, Mr. Tyloe?” There 
was something impel ious in Sylvia’s voice. 

“It ain’t hard to figure, is it, ma’am? You don’t really 
think it’s hard to figure? We just got things hindside- 
to, like. We find him here at the mausoleum, so we 
think he’s trying to break in. When all the time he’d 
stashed this poor girl away in here, and we caught him 
when he was just locking up.” 

“Nonsensel” Bariatt exploded. “I begged you to 
open up herd” 

“ThiLt was a smart move, Doc, damned smart. Fig- 
ured I wouldn’t have no truck with breaking into my 
own folks’ sleep. Well, I fooled you — and now we got 
you cold. I ’guess there ain’t no need to hear your pretty 
bedtime story now.*’ 

“Look.” Barratt struggled to sound objective. “This 
poor child has been lying heie, in this same position, 
for hours since she aied. Rigor’s weP advanced. The 
medical evidence is unquestionable.” 

“Sure, sure. Lucky you’re the one that’s giving that 
evidence, ain’t it?” 

“Mr. Quigley,” Sylvia interposed smoothly, “you know 
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about things . . . like !his. Isn’t what Dr. Barratt says 
true?*’ 

Ed Quigley shifted under Ijer steady gaze. “It’js hard 
t6 say, ma’am. Things like this, shucks, doctors don’t 
always ^gree themselves. They’re ti'icky when theyke 
dead — can’t tell nothing about ’em sometimes.” 

Old Brager was still trying to pray. Jim Tyloe took 
one resolute step toward the doctor. 

•“Polly!” Barratt said. “You’ll bark me up — Gramp 
said there were figures hanging around the mausoleum 
here, long before we came our to the cemetery.” 

.“Yes. . . .” •said Polly. “He did say that.” 

“That’s it,” he went on more confidently. “Maybe 
some of you can get something out of old Hummel — 
more than he was willing to tell us. We’ll go over to 
his cottage: maybe he’s coming around by now.” 

“Coming around?” Tyloe repeated the two words 
with ponderous force. 

“You know Hummel,” Barratt added hastily. “He’d 
been drinking, brooding about his daughter, I guess. 
. . . Hell, he was half crazy. He went £br me jvith his 
rifle: I had to grab it and sock him one with it.” 

“Nice peaceable character, ain’t you?” I'yloe grunted. 
“Don’t seem to be really healthy for anybody to know 
you. Doctor.” He stressed the last word with the irony 
of a reasonably subtle hippopotamus. 

Ed Quigley picked up thc*cue for humor. “Good for 
business, anyway,” he sniggered. 

"Gentlemen!” Barratt had never heard quite such 
a whiplash quality in Bittman’s ^olce. “Is the Sentinel 
to carry a story explaining the truth of tonight’s goings- 
on, or is it to run the snappy small talk of the chief and 
his relatives ^stead of the boiler-plate comics? If Hum- 
mel knows anything, let’s for God’s sake check it.” 
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Tyloe looked as nearly she*epish a Tyloe ijould. 
"O K.,” he grunted. ‘'Joe» you stay here and watch the 
place, Pragcr, you better, come along with us; you ain’t 
doing ihe poor kid no good here.” 

Old Prager rosejleebly, “I don’t get it,” he said. “She 
never hurt nobody. . . I don’t get it . . . not any of 
It. . . . l^t when I do. . . 

"Ooinc along,” Jim Tyloe ordered. "Everybodyl” 

(Jramp Hummel was stretched out face up on the 
couth fn the caretaker’s (ottage. Barratt felt relieved. 
This meant the old man had been well enough to get 
himself inside after they had — possibly too callously, 
Barratt now began to feel — dumped him on the porch. 

1 be little room looked just as it had when they’d in- 
vaded it to telep^ione; but thcie was something odd 
about it — a silence. . . . Barratt was advancing to the 
couth when he lelt 'Fyloe’s broad hand shoved against 
his chest. 

f 

“No you don't,” the chief gi unted. “We*ve had 
enough of youi medical evidence tonight. Fd, you take 
a look ;\i old Hummel — ^see how bad he got hit.” 

There uas s»orriething more wrong than the silence. 

Rairau s eyes flicked hastily about the room. I hat rifle 

— he’d swear he’d lelt it .soinewheie outside in the 

bushes. And there was something about the telephone. 
« 

“Don’t seem to be breathing," Quigley observed, al- 
most with satislaction. 

It looked like any wall phone that you could see any- 
whei.'' in Red Foiks'i but somehow* it held Barratt’s 
eye. It looked like any . . . That was it . . . that was 
what . . . 

Quigley needed to say nothing as he lifted old Hum- 
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mel’fthead. No medical Evidence was necessary to per- 
suade, anyone that a skulh cannot hduse a living brain 
when it has been battered inJErom behind. 

•“Socked him one, huh?” Tyloe's voice rasped. 

Barrajt’s head swam. Somewhere, underneath, he tj?- 
alized with regiet that Violet and Hummel were dead, 
that something was at large in this rcinetery, jome busi- 
ness prowling in the daiicness, that had destio^cd them. 
But all he could think was that the discovery of these 
bodies stood between him and the fanding ctl hfarjoiie, 
that the dead had joined forces to fight him — pretty, 
silly Violet, sistlen, wretched Hummel — ^all the dead 
leagued together to hold him away ftoin Marjoiic un- 
til she should be one of them. 

Dimly he realized that Polly was speaking “Ves. 
. . . He was alive alter Dr Bairatt hit him. At le.isl 
he was gone Irom the porch when I went by." 

And Bittman was saying, calmly, analytically, as 
though he were simply composing an ediicniab " That 
was when you left Baiiatt alone out here? And you 
say that Hummel was mutteriug somethmg lik^accusa- 
tions against Bairatt?” 

“I don’t know . . . ! Poll/’s voice was aiigiiished. 
“It sounds awl 111 when you say it. when you take it out 
cold and look at it like that. It souiicls . . ." 

“I know,” the editor said unhappily. * 

“And he didn’t secuii to cait when he hit the old man. 
He was haidly human, he — ” 

Barratt thiust his hands out, almost as rhough to dis 
pel the hoide of ejead who baiiij»eft-«l him. “Good Oodl” 
hc‘ cried. "Pluman! Polly, letjs make semse. Theie’s no 
time for anything but our job 'We’ie going to find 
Midge. The hell with the rest of this.” 
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“You’re good, Barratt,” Jii/i Tyloe said admiyngly. 
“Damned if I don’t almost believe you. But I guess 
we’ve heard enough. How abbut it, folks?’’ 

Tliero was a moment of silence. Then from the «al- 
igtiosi forgotten Prager came a choking cry: “Lynch the 
bastard!” ** 

Tyloe laid a heavy hand on his holster. “Hold it, 
Prager. C»od knows I can see how you feel. If it was my 
kid . . . But there ain\ gonna be no lynching in Red 
Forks t/hile I’m around. Here in California, lynching’s 
damn bad politics.” 

Barratt had reached the door before.a try fiom Syl- 
via warned him that Tyloe’s revolver was out of its hol- 
ster and tiained on his heart. "You’re coming in with 
me, Doc,” the chief said levelly. “A little working-over 
in the office and maybe we’ll find out just what the hell 
has been going on out heic.” 

Barratt thought: “Tyloe won the sharpshooting cup 
at the Northern California sheriffs’ convention. Run 
for It, and you’re one of the dead yourself. You’ll join 
up with their league, you’ll enter the conspiracy to make 
Marjoiie one of them. Stay there. Tiy to talk it out.” 

“Yop’ll hate jlourself in the morning, Tyloe.” Bar- 
ratt tried to forte a laugh. “You’ll look a fine damned 
fool with a murderer still at large, and one more 
death chalked up directly to you. Find Marjorie and 
you can play any damned, games with me you want in 
'your office. Bring out the rubber hose and the lighted 
cigarettes and your whole rotten repertory. But find Mar- 
jorie^ first.” His grand front began to collapse, “Jesus, 
mani The tinge’s running out. The air . . .” 

Tyloe did not shift his aim as he moved to the door. 
"Joel” he yelled toward the mausoleum. “Joe Merkle! 
Fetch over the handcuffsl We’re pulling Barratt in.” 
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Syltia laid an urgent liand on Tyloe’s wrist. “Yofl 
can’t, Mr. Tyloe! You cajri’t do it. Give him this one 
chance, let him hunt tonight. •Tomorrow . . . tomor- 
row’^ yours. Let him have this.” 

“Tomorrow’s too latel When, they find her tomorrow^, 
it’ll . . . Hell, Jim, you can’t do it. You can’t pull 
him in yeti” 

“This is it,” Barratt thought. “Now I have gone majJ, 
now nothing makes sense.” For this was Ed Quigley’s 
high nervous voice urging merry for him. Ed had be- 
trayed the dead, Ed had broken from tlieir league, Ed 
way pleading fdr Marjorie’s life. 

Jim Tyloe stared £oi a long minute before he said: 
“You gone nuts?” 

“He’s right, Jim.” Quigley’s yellow face twisted as 
though he found the admission hard to force out. “Like 
he says, it’s the air. It won’t be long now. After that, 
hell . But just for a little . . . You can’t pull him 
ini” 

The jangle of the handcuffs had announced Merkle s 
entrance like a sound cue. “Here you arc* Chief j!* 

“Hold it, Joe,” Tyloe said slowly, ‘^.ooks like I got 
a little convincing to do I wasn’t counting on. Yoif’re go- 
ing in all right, Doc. But just so there’s no hard feel- 
ings, I’m gonna lay everything on tlic line first. And 
nobody’s intcrrupiing me.” His right hand emphasized, 
by a casual movement, that lift revolver covered the en- 
tire group. 

“Now listen, Ed. And anybody else that has any 
doubts. You and Fiie, Ed, we know just yhat kind*of a 
sonofabitch this is. We know what happened to Nancy, 
don’t we? We know how things were between him and 
Violet. We know he had damned good reasons for want- 
ing her out of the way. And we know that he was the 
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o'nly person in all Red Forks tiiat could want to do her 
harm. 

“We had a city lawyer up here once on a murder 
trial and there was a lawbook word he kept using. *It 
was Latin or somo^hing ,and I don’t rightly remember 
it; but it meant, who ge*s something out of it? What’s 
in it for /vho? So who got something out of Violet’s 
dgatli? Doc Barratt, and not a damned soul else. 

“Then there’s old Hummel here. Didn’t do nobdily 
much good while he was alive, but didn't do no harm 
either. Only he saw somebody out heie, and he was 
trying to tell something about the dof . So who got some- 
thing out of Hummel's death? Nobody but Dor Barratt. 

“And what el^e happened tonight?’’ He paused. 
“1 his is where it gets kind of rough, folks. I’d hate like 
hell to say a thing like this alroul any man living. But 
it’s got to be said. What else happened? Little Marjorie 
Barratt disappeared. 

“Now Doc's put on one sweet hell of an act. It’s 
got disguised voues on the telephone and mysterious 
shapes ♦•flitting*' around graveyards and everything else 
he ever heard op the radio He’s torn up this whole 
damned cemetery looking tor that baby, and even taken 
time out to dump a corpse in my mausoleum while he 
was about it. It’s all pretty impressive, but has he found 
the baby? No. She’s still missing. That’s another of to- 
pight’s facts: Marjorie’s gdne. And what’s in it for who?’’ 

**C:hrist, Tyloe—’’ 

** What's in it tor who?" Tyloe repeated harshly, as 
his ^Jvolve^ siyung oh Barratt and checked him in his 
forward surge. “I guess most of you’ve heard tiiat Alice 
Barratt put all her money in a trust fund for the kid. 
I pick up things around the bank — I guests you've heard 
this too, Ed — and I know that the money goes to Doc 
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hereof anything [fappenf to the baby. So who gets somc- 
thing*out of getting rid pf Marjorie*!^” 

For a moment Barratt wondered if he were gojng to 
be physically sick. The league of the dead i^as clean 
and sweet beside this/ , 

“Now Doc’s a smart man/' Tyloc was saying. “We'll 
all admit that. He needed to get rid of Viojet and he 
needed to get rid of his own kid. So like a smart man, 
hi w^orked out a scheme that'd take care of 'em both at 
once. That’s playing it wise. Hummel was an Occident 
— that wasn't so smart, because it happened when he 
was out here aione and it pins it on him cold, lleaid 
enough now. folks?” 

It was the longest speech of Jim ryl()e’'s oflicial ca- 
reer. He rocked back on his heels as though smugly 
confident of its effect. 

But: “No,” said Sylvia (juietly, “I haven’t heard 
enough, Chief. 1 don't think I ever could hear enough 
to convince me that Dr. Barratt would do such a thing.” 

1 yloc grinned broadly. “We all know how you feel, 
Mrs. Stevenson. I guess it’s understandable,” li 4 ? added 
tolerantly, “but we cant let that getjn the way of us 
thinking straight.” 

“O.k.” Tim Bittman put in rapidly. “Lei’s have a 
little straight thinking. Whoever killed Violet Prager 
must have done it almost as S(x>n as she got out here 
with the child; the body w<f^ cold wlicm we found it. 
Now I gather that Barratt’s been with Miss Neale ever 
since this . . . this thing started. How about that, T'y- 
loe?” 

“How about that, Miss Neale?” Tyloe was a compla- 
cent enough echo. “Doc been with you right along?” 

“Of ... (if course,” Polly hesitated. “I'p until I 
went back to town just now.” 
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"And back at the beginning there? When Violet nfusta 
been driving out here?” He' Jet a parody of a emile 
twist his face while he wufi waiting for an answer. "Just 
rememhel. Miss, you’re gonna have to answer this same 
question under oat]^ sometime.” 

“I haven’t made a time-tablel” she snapped sud- 
denly. “I <^n’t know just what was when. It was about 
th^n that the doctor was driving around trying to track 
down Violet; I didn’t have my eye on him every mih- 
ute. So what harm is there in that?” 

“Sure,” said Tyloe. “Perfectly harmless. That’s why 
you out and said it so easy. No hesitation at all. And 
how about the famous phone call. Miss Neale? That 
come when Doc was out traipsing around too?” 

“Well, yes. . . .’’’ 

“Surely you’d know Barratt’s voice,” Biitman put in. 

"I . . . it was muffled, almost disguised; I couldn’t 
possibly swear to who it was — or wasn’t.” 

“So,” said Tim Bittman tonelessly. 

“Pollyl” Barratt burst out. “How in God’s name can 
you — ” . 

“He asked me, ^od.” 

“Watth it, Barratt,” Tyloe growled. 

“How can you think for a moment that I could have 
any hand in this filthy business? How can you stand 
there pandering to this lout’s accusations when you know 
\^e should be out there — ^”*The thought of out there — 
of what waited out there and how little time it had to 
wait — choked him. His eyes blurred for an instant; in 
the d»zzy silciipe his* ears heard Sylvia’s quivering: 
"Polly, how could you — ” 

The girl flared up. “I’m afraid I couldn’t ever live 
up to your standards of womanliness, Sylvia; I hap- 
pen to give a small damn for the truth." 
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“■y/ell/' Jim Tyloe announced stolidly, "let's get go- 

tttg, 

But Ed Quigley’s face was twisting like a yellow rub- 
ber, mask that had overheated. “Tomorrow.. . .” he 
repeated in a stubborn squeal. "You gotta wait, Jija. 
You gotta give him time.” 

Tomorrow ... A thought stirred in Barratt’s mind 
— the picture of anothei*who was to join the feigue here 
tomorrow. Somehow that meiht something, somethlhg 
for Marjorie. . . . What had Quigley said eaWier? 

Ed Quigley was half babbling now. Even on the night 
of, Nancy’s death, Barratt had not seen him so deeply 
moved. “My watch!” he was squealing irrelevantly. “I 
smashed it trying to break out of that damned room. 
But you’ve got a watch, Jim. You know it ain’t time 
yet! You can’t let him — ” 

“Come on, Barratt!” Tyloe grunted. 

“Just a minute.” Barratt’s thought had jelled. Now, 
for the* first time that evening, he spoke and moved with 
certainty, “I’m going to talk, and the only way you’ll 
stop me is with that revolver. And I don’t think the 
press would bark up any story of ‘shot while attempt- 
ing escape.’ ” 

Tyloe looked at his watch. “Five minutes,” he said 
grudgingly. 

Ed Quigley gasped a little sigh. 

“It won’t take that long* First, let’s admit I’m as 
prime a sonofabitch as any Tyloe thinks I am. Let's 
pretend I’m a sinister character who letches after sec- 
retaries and bea^ up old men. ‘Let’s even say I’m a 
lousy doctor who kills off his patients. *But look: You 
know Midge, You’ve all met her. You know how she 
prattles and how she runs to meet you, and laughs, and 
— ^Holy God!*Is there a one of you who can stand there 
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and look at me and seriously tfiink that for a few ;diou- 
sand bucks I could — ” Even the words wouldn’t, cpme 
out. . 

No bne answered him. No one but Sylvia met his 
ejje. He went on igiore calmly. “That’s out then. That 
I didn't do. Someone else stole Marjorie; and what- 
ever crimes I’ve committed, she’s not going tg pay for 
them. N^ are you going to stand here and let a two- 
for-a-nickel small town b*igshot build his ego, or aie you 
going tf) pitch in with me and save Marjorie from the 
league — save her life, I mean? Especially when I tell 
you that now I know where she is?” 

“Rod*” Polly (ried. “You’ve figured it? Oh, wherel” 

Barratt smiled. It seemed a long time since he’d used 
those muscles. “"That’s my gill/ he said. “I knew you’d 
come back, Bittman?” 

“If you think you know where she is — ” 

“Tm certain now. It was everybody saying tomorrow 
that started me thinking straight. If this devil’s plan 
was devised to torture me, tliere’d be no pleasuie if 
Marjorie wasn»'t found. I’d go on hoping for years, keep- 
ing detectives on h<T tiail, hunting thiough oiphanage 
records, living on hope. She had to be found and soon, 
so that I’d know I’d failed. And what happens here in 
the (cmetery tomonow?” 

“The Whittleby buiial,” Bittman said promptly. “I’m 
giving It Iront page coverage with pictures. Local hero.” 

“You’d have had a front page story all right. That’s 
where Marjorie is. And where we’re going — nowl” 

“Ekut Roci,” Polly {trotested, “we logked in the empty 
grave.” 

“Not the grave. That’s the neatness of it. What else 
happens tomorrow? They shovel back into the grave 
the pile of excavated dirt beside it. I'hat pile was of 
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normul size, we thought flothing could be buried unda: 
it. BuU there was extra carjh mounded on Donna Parks’s 
grave, and on my wife’s. W1\ere did tTiat dirt jcome 

Polly’s eyes lit up. ”I think you’veigot it! Come onW’ 

Tyloe eyed the press suspiciously, as if figuring his 
best move for a good treatment. “I — ” He h^d barely 
begun when old Prager oit in. 

‘‘Hell, the doc’s right. He knows I ain’t never had no 
use for him, but he’s right. There ain’t a mad living 
could do . . . that to his own kid. Violet, she liked 
thai Marjorie a4ot. She’d want us to take a chance. ’ 

Tyloe forced a heavy laugh. “I.ooks like I’m out- 
numbered, folks.” 

”liut Jim,” Ed Quigley squeaked, “you ain’t gonna 
let ’em push you around like this, are you? This is a 
ciazy damned guess. We gonna slay out here all night 
shoveling wliere Doc gels him an idea?” 

Tyloe looked his brother-in-law over from head to 
toe. “Ed,” he said, finally and deliberately, “you’re nuts. 
Come on, folks. WV’re giving Doc his chance. Jlis last 
chance.” 

Barralt and the editor had seized two of old Hum- 
nicl’s shovels. There was a third, and Tyloe, in an ex- 
cess of helpfulness, had thrusi it at Joe Meikle. “(iet it 
over with ejukker,” he giuntt^d. 

And cjuick it was. Hardly a dozen shovelfuls of earth 
had been removed when Bittman cried: “Hit some- 
thing!” 

Barratt heard the laugh again, but he took no time to 
look lor its source. His arms worked as frantically as 
those of a drojvning man within sight of the shore. The 
casket was lialf uncovered when he heard 7 yloe mut- 
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(er: “Looks mighty like that o^e you described as stolen, 
Ed.” 

Now the cadt.et was bare; sleek wood and smooth han- 
dles Reamed in the light of the flashes. Now Banbtt 
yas tugging at t^e lid, vainly listening fur ^ whisper 
of breath, while the others surged close to see. 

Now the lid was raised, and all flashlights and all 
eyes focflsed upon the dry, bi*own, fleshless skeleton of 
a* four-year-old child. 


XVI • Conclusion 

THE pulse of time that had throbbed so drivingly, so 
relentl/*ssly through that night had stopped now. It was 
as if time itself^ were as dead, as long dead as those 
brown bones laid out so mockingly in a parody of child- 
ish sleep. 

None of them knew later with any certainty just how 
long they stood there, frozen in the contemplation of 
this grisly Jest. None of Aem knew for sure whether he 
had heard or imagined Merkle’s retching lurch into the 
bushes, or Ed Quigley’s obbligato of quiet sniggers. 

The first sharp realization was of Pittman’s strained 
cry: “Barratti'’ Jim Tyloe’s head jerked up fiom his 
fixed stare. His eyes met those of the others. There was 
a sudden new dread in all of them. , 

"Rodneyl” Sylvia murmured. “He’s not herel” 
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Polly shuddered* “A ga^ like this . . . after what he’* 
been 'through . . 

“Tyloel” Bittman’s tone was commanding. "'Vye’ve 
got* to find the doctor. After a shock like this-^-”* 

“He wouldn’t!” Sylvia protested. *‘He couldn’t bo 
driven to . . She veered away from putting it into 
words. 

And then they heard Barratt’s voice, rich with a new 
strrtigth. "Here I am!” 

Tyloe’s flash beamed toward him, focused on flie tall 
figure of the doctor standing rooted in unshakable 
power. And thei«e was a small lound figure cuddled in 
his arms. 

Both women started toward him, but Ed Quigley was 
ahead of them. His voice had all the somber unction of 
his best professional manner. “I can’t tell you how sorry 
I am. Doc. After all this, to be just too late. . . . You’ll 
bear me^out, I tried to hurry Jim up. . . .” 

“But you’re wrong, Ed.” Barratt’s voice w^as ringing. 
“She’s alive!” 

And then suddenly there was sobbing ^nd laughing 
and Bittman found himself yelling tyit loud, franti- 
cally pumping the hand of old Prager and gulping a 
toast from the old man’s filthy flask. 

“This devil’s prank in the grave had to come from 
somewhere,” Barratt said. “1 lemembcred finding a 
child’s bone between this grJvc and the mausoleum. 
When the killer left Violet’s body theie, his eyes lit on 
a child’s coflin and he conceived a final fiendish twist 
to his plot. I hurried back to the nfkusolcym and found 
the child’s coffin . . . and Midget.” 

The little shape squirmed in his arms, and his voice 
changed. “She.mustn’t come to here, in all this. . . . 
Sylvia — ^you take the car and rush her home. Sade'll 
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know how to take care of her}' Til be back as soon as I 
can. I still have some business here.*' 

Sylvia's smfle waimed the nigfit. Her lips lightly 
brushed*' Barratt's as she took the child from his arms. 
“See you soon,” she whispered, and was gone. 

'‘I'hat's good,” Ed Quigley's voice was higher than 
ever, and subtly altered in some oilier, not quite defin- 
able way®. “She was alive. SheMidn’t belong out here.” 

“You can tut the aa, ' Banatt lashed out. “It's ov^er 
now. Ihe fun’s all over. It would’ve spoiled the fun, 
wouldn’t it, il Tyloe had taken me in? 1 wouldn’t have 
known it till nuuh lat<r — you’d have missed that final 
exquisite moment when I found her, too late. You had 
to keep me out heic for that.” 

“Of course,” Quigley agreed giavely. “When people 
make plans, they ought to stick with them.” 

Banatt stared at him. “You've pulled a damned 
funny series of switches tonight, Quigley; but they make 
sense actoiding to one certain pattern — and that’s the 
only way they do make sense. First you wcie against 
me, (h^(k: you wanted to see me toiturccl, baited, held 
up in my seaidi. d lien that line went too far, Tyloe 
uas going to pull me in, and you jumped over to my 
delensc; check: you had to keep me out here long 
enough so that you could watch me find her — too late. 
'I hen 1 yloe relented, if triat's the word; he saw the 
pressure was against him^aiid he let me go on with the 
search. So you jumped the rail again and began to 
protest; check: it was still just too early, theie was a 
bare possibility I mi^^ht make the deadline — the /i/dine 
— and if you c ould delay us five, ten minutes more you’d 
be sure of your gloating moment.” 

He paused for breath. He heard Tim Bittman start 
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to sa^ ‘'ll docs chKk ou^ — *’ and saw Polly nod, hut lie 
was 'in his stiidc. lie pljnhi^ed on* *' All these people 
are wdtiusses that you’sc knowntoo miu h* all aloni^ You 
sard«oi Midge: ‘When they find hci tomoiidvv. . . .* 
"] hat tcitainly could <>nl\ ^nican* one thing; tlie 
\VMiml( b\ grave and )oui giisly chic leading fioni theic 
to the niaiisolcuin And again just now, when^l sliowi'd 
up wurh her in inv aiins -(‘vcisbodv else thought at 
ontc tJiat Id sasecl hei, voii weie sure she was dead 
Only ihe kilhi knew that that baby colhn *in the 
inausoh um didn’t hav(‘ enough tin to last her till now, 
biiUcvcn the kulei ilidii t know that \ou il bashed oik 
side in moving it aiouiid, and an, thank (»od was leak- 
ing m ’ 

“(»c' on,’ (biigliv said llis lutsousnesN was gone 
tliere was ionu thing ahnc>s! appuKwhing <‘ienit\ aliout 
him. “I ve iKvei doiu luiiei J hi (urivtmiion will be 
last mall d ’ 

Ikiiratt shook his hiad di//il) ‘Well, l)loe^ Hcaid 
enough? Ik doesn’t e\en dun it We lan cst.ihlnh thi 
details l.itci -just how he got pool Xholetto helpjiim m 
his damnable plot 

‘But that was simph*. ()uigh \ voluntceiuli help 
fully. “You se(\ 1 killed hei J hat w isu t pait ol the 
plan, ol couisi, that was my own idea and I must say a 
big irnpi ovum nt Uuausi* tlic d( ad I can uintiol I luy 
iindersiand me and tliey leu^in/i lU) power. ’ 

Big Jim T)loe had slumped ‘Sine I’ll pull linn in 
Doc,” he said weaiily. “Iu)i what good il’ll do, vvith 
him the way he Jc'sus, I been* scared of somed^Aiig 
like this for yeais 

“He killed my \'jolet, ’ old Piager was mutteiing 
tensely. "He Sc^id it. 1 hcaid him.” 
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Barratt sighed. “He tried tu kill Iny Marjories But 
there’s nothing we can do to him now, Prager. Only a 
psychptic could’ve plotted such a crime. ‘He was mad 
already. *And the final shock of missing his big thrill, 
of seeing the wb^Je thing go wrong when .1 found 
Midge alive . . . Well, I guess it just shoved him over. 

f > 

“Come on, Ed,” Tyloe uigetl with a newfound gentle- 
ness. “Come along with us.” 

“ rii^y talk,” Ed murmured raptly. ‘That’s the won- 
derful thing. Bcfoic 1 rould make them look right, and 
then I could make them breathe, bui*now they talk. 
Just wait till the boys at the convention get a load of 
this’” He rubbed his hands togt thei gloatingly “I 
don’t know how the) ’ll take to this otluT though,” he 
added dubiously, gestuiing at the diy bones of his 
intant great aunt. ‘ It was very ingeuKuis, 1 don t know 
another man in the piolession totild do it — lake a four- 
year-old and turn Ikt light into a skdeton like that. 
But somehow I don’t know a has iiiu« li tominenial 
appeal.” 

‘ C onie on, Ld’” 

“You all w’ant to go back to the oflue? 1 me You can 
all sleep HI the coffins thcie. and we w(/n’t tell anybody 
till after the convention You understand, don’t you? 
You’ll do just what I say’” IIis voice haidened on the 
last words 

Jim Tyloe took his aim “Well, Dor,” he turned to 
Bairalt, “looks like I got to apologize lor a boner. You 
got to admit things Idoked pi city bacUthcie for a while 
--sure sccmc'd to pile up against you ’ 

Bairatt nc^dded coldly. 

“But now you got youi kid back, and we got the guy 
that done it, and I guess it’s all over — except for poor 
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Ed, here. You’ll help nA: see this gets handled quiet- 
like» won’t you. Doc? An^ You too, B'ittman?” 

“Just a minute, Tyloe.” Barratt’s voice was. steel. 
“l*n» not so damned sure we do have the guy that 
done It. We’ve got the tool, sure; bufc not the hand that 
wielded it.” 

Tyloe daughed. “Hey, Doc, what tlie hell you up to 
now?” 

^’Rod!” Polly’s voice shook. “You mean it isn’t . . . 
over yet?” 

“No, Polly We’re going through to the end oi this. 
Quigley's said »couple ot funny things, lyloe. He said: 
‘When people make plans, they ought to stick with 
them.’ He sounded hurt; somebody’d planned with him 
and let him down. And he said kilfing Violet wasn’t 
part of the plan — ‘that was my own idea.’ Somebody 
was behind Ed Quigley in this.” 

“You’re crazy. Doc,’ Tyloe blustered. “That’s the 
way these nuts always talk. They’re always claiming 
God put them up to things.” 

“But the best parts wore my own,” said Ed Quigley 
proudly. “Nobody’s gonna shaie any of that credit at 
the convention.” 

“Quigley!” Barratt rapped. “Who helped you think 
this up?” 

Ed giggled “You think I’ui cra/y? You think 1 want 
a patent claim fight on ray Viands?” 

‘ Y’see?” Tyloe giinned. 

“I don’t think we’ll need Ed’s word on this. Let’s 
look at it this w’t^y: k'd Quigley i^as a lonely maq. He 
lived with the only people he could dominate: the 
dead. Who was the one man who saw him legularly? 
Who was the one man who had influence enough over 
him to use h'm as a cat’s-paw? Who’s the man who’s 
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notoiious for using a cat's-paw wli^never he’s got a 
particularly vicious job on hand? Who works thrcvugh 
hencljmen anrf underlings and always leaves them hold- 
ing the bag? Who has a strong motive, not only against 
n?e but against And who said just now, back 

in tJie cottage, tliat a snu rt man always plans one crime- 
pattein to get lid of two?" 

"llcll,*^Do( 'I yl(>e laughed! "You just had too hard 
a* night of it. You think it over in the morning — 
drop ifround and we'll have a drink and a good 
laugh." 

l*ollv Irowned. “I know he hates vau, Rod. There 
was that s< andal about the jnsulin and then there was 
his sister. . . . Hut I don’t see what voii mean about 
a motivr* loi (Quigley. . . 

‘‘1 think I do," Rittman put in. ‘T hear things around 
the bank too. 1 knriw tins monomania <A Quigley's for 
bigger and better undertaking was draining the whole 
damned Qaiglc> foiiune: it had to ])e stopped. And 
ue’xe all knoxvii Quiglev was (pieei; 1 \loe, knowing 
him so, nuuh 'belter, must’se sensed the final crack up 
that was bound to <onu , ’ 

‘ Sr) Jie aiianged to piodiue it under controlled con- 
ditions," Ban alt added, "Ik lore ()uigley should crack 
up on Ins own— ma)l)C in some spectacular manner 
that’d blow ilie ()iiigliy I vloe einpiie sky-high. He 
planned a mint so damiTibls Indcons that a teeter iiig 
muid could haidlv suimxc (ommittmg it. And what 
lies been doing oiU hcie loi the last hour was goading 
1 m 1 q\er ihe edge - cfouble c rossmg his plan, threaten' 
ing to dual him out ol the' evcpusiu* sensaiicm of watch- 
ing me lind Midge too late. 

‘And It was so me civ economical, such a beautifully 
double piongi d ollensive At the same time he w^as 
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enjoying his full^reveng^ in "torturing me — hoping t 90 
that he could end up driving me ouf of the community, 
maybe even. out of my profession witlt liis filthy sus- 
pfeion that I might be involved in my own daftghter*s 
death/' 

1 yJoc was no longer laughing as he looked fr<jm 
face to tare and read the pprowing conviction in them. 
'^You're nuts," he growled. "Fvciy single oi^t* o1 you. 
Damned if I don't think Ed’s^thc sanest man here. J5ut 
let’s be practical, folks. I’m gonna do what t^oc did 
back there: admit anything you damned well please, 
say I’m a sonc>iabitch, say I did plan all this. So what 
court’s going to listen to Ed’s ravings as evidence? And 
what are you gonna prove anyway? Did I do anything? 
Or did 1 maybe just say sometiiinjj I shouidn’t and 
where’s the law against tliat?" 

"Rod!” Polly gasped. "That can't be trucl Is there 
really no crime that he could be chaiged with?" 

"I’d* want to talk to a law^yei," Pittman said, "but I 
think he’s riglit. If he just planted siiggestions, without 
actually planning the execution of the arime as an ac- 
cessory ..." 

"Accessory, hclli ’ Pairati: snap|)ed. ‘ i lv?re s a 
charge that’ll stick on Tyloc all right. Ai.d that’s first 
degree murderl" 

For the first time Tyloc frowned. “So long as were 
getting so legal. Doc, maybe'fou better remcmbci about 
slander. You just got thiough pioving that Ed here’s tHe 
killer." 

"And when Gjamp Hummel was killed, Ed (J^uigley 
was locked up tight in his '^wn embaltning room. He 
couldn’t possibly have killed Hummel." 

“It doesn’t really matter," Quigley conceded gen- 
erously, "so long as he’s dead. Does it really? But I 
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thought you were all in siich a# hurry ko get back t 0 the 
coffins/’ 

“Hold it a nlinule, Ed,” said Tyloe. “I gotta hear this 
latest ’brainstorm.” 

“You’ll hear it ^ll riqht, Tyloe. and this vyon’t be 
the last time. Hummtl regained consciousness and 
phoned you to repoit my assault on him and our inva- 
sion 6l h<s cemetery. You saw k wondetiul opportunity 
tor clinch the case against me — and maybe to help goad 
Ed ovefr by providing him with a coipse he couldn’t 
account for. You diove out heic by the bac k load short 
cut. You found the rifle Hummel bad mentioned, lying 
in the glass by the path, and took it in with 
you. Hummel had passed out again on the couch after 
he phoned. You lifted up his head and finished the 
job. Then you cleaned up and made it back to town 
just in time to get Sylvia’s call.” 

“He did^” Polly cried out, “I saw his tar on the 
way out herel” 

“You can't piove it,” said Tyloe. “C^ome along, Ed.” 

“Hold on. We used Hummel’s phone eaily tonight. 
It’s been used smee then. We’d been digging, our hands 
were njuddy, the phone got iiuiddy, and we had no 
time to clean it up. The murdeier saw the mud, 
thought It was evidence that Hummel had used the 
phone, and wiped it clean. He tried to eiase all evi- 
dence of the phone calls; iiiitead he pioved it.” 

“Hell. Doc, he coulda been calling an>])ody.” 

“He’d just been attacked. Who would he call but the 
police? And I'm prctiy damned sine, the switchboard 
operator’ll remember a call from the cemeteiy to your 
office.” 

“That don't mean I took the call. I don’t know about 
no call. Joe, you know anything about this?” 
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"He does," Polly said under her breath. “I heard 
him*— Jbut he’ll deny it. . . 

It was hardly a conscious movement oC Barra tt'^ flash, 
but it was as though the obscure Joe Merkle had 1 iterally 
stepped.into the spotlight. He was fumbling with hts 
hands and with his words. 

"Sure,* Chief. I know all about it." He turned 
apologetically to RarrattT "Y’sec, Doc, I bceiv thinking 
sirice you said about how the cfiief likes to leave ?is gu*)s 
holding the bag. I ain’t no dope like thaf dumb 
guy that took the insulin rap. I ain’t holdin’ no bags. I 
took that phone call and I give it to the chief and lie 
told me not to say nothing and there was maybe a laise 
in it only it ain’t worth if if it’s a murder rap.’* 

Foi a moment I vine’s hand rested \)n the butt ol his 
revolver, while his aim began io spin Ed in front of 
him as a shield. Then he dropped both hands to his 
side and advanced toward Barra tt 

"I’d be sixty-nine kinds of a damned fool, wouldn’t 
I, folks, if I shot my way out of a little jam like this? 
Hell, folks, I got influence in this coinxy. Judge 
knows who talked the Counts Oiiti'd (Coininiriee into 
recommending his appointment. The jurors, know 
who finds ’em jobs when times get lougli. And the 
Sentinel knows what bank holds the mortgage on it.’’ 
He turned to his broihci in iaw\ “Coim on, FJ. We’ll 
see how much they can do ifi our county.’’ 

"I won’t let ’em out of their coffins,” said Quigley 
smugly. “Maybe I’ll even take off then make-up. That’ll 
show ’em." 

The two men of power had \ an ished in the darkness. 

"Don’t look so scared, Merkle," Bittman .said. “You’ll 
find out that ^yloe’s boasts of infliu nee mean just about 
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ar much as Quigley's plan tc/ keep tis in our c«fhns. 
People don’t rest easy in coffins any more, thoy rise 
up ar^d strike hack at the torces that try to keep tliem 
theic. ‘ffell,” he brole off, ' I think I’ve got a iead 
editorial tlieie. A;i\\vav, Banatt, you don’t need to 
wony about ihat mortgage, llie SenlineVs your moiilh- 
piecc whenever you w uit it.” * 

“Trianlo. ’ 

‘And look. . . . Just because I was . . . well, "a 
Imle habitant back there in the cottage, don’t think I 

‘ bkip It ’ 

“O k ’ Relicted, ilic editor beckoned lo Meikh ami 
PragcT “kc t s gt t gOiiig ’ 

Banatt ami Polly hid fallen a Intle behind the 
others I hue v\as a luxury iii walking tlnoiioji ilu 
cemetery inihnir»ed now 

And It’s night, Banatt gnnmd Still the same 
night It the sun had any decuii suisl oi proper end- 
ings, It’d he uoujiig up now amiIi ilu dawn ol a new 
day. ’ 

‘Yon wcie iiglu Rod, Polly said in a vuy small 
you e 

1 liaiik (»(»d I w putty dainm d slow about it, but 
wc \e g.jt hiiii now, ngln by ilu short bans’ 

‘kli uh ’ She sho >k he' h< ad \ot (hat I iUcan 
about . . Syhia Ilu w r-v you gave Marjone to het 
lhat meant ening tvuything, didn t it?’ 

Barntt’s eyes wide Hut, as il lie lo/)kcd at his own 
action <leail> Bn tlu lost mnx “Hell, I gm ss it did 

‘ V ju wcTe iiglil, Polly repeated ‘ \Vc* work to 
gulH’" pulcctly. Rod Wc’rt a team lip to a point 
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But ft .team’s all t^c are *1 stand off and look at things 
— even at you I looked at you, bat k in Gramp s LOttage, 
ami 1 diJn t like what 1 tliougijt 1 saw. 1* was a dvnned 
hitlf tool but — ’ 

Banatt took lur hand "Hell. *daf ling, nobody wts 
thinkiiit; straight tonight ” 

TJh uh Sylvia was And it was hetaiise wasn’t 
thinking She didn t iieet! to stand ofl and look at things 
Sh*t lust knew you were light " 

1 ht smile grew on Baiiatts hie 
“ I hat s what you need,’ Polly went on A giil who 
doesnt line to'look and think ivhere yon le conuintd, 
who lust knows . . Suddirtl> shi snatched her hand 
out of his giasp ‘II you could see your smug fact I You 
look like that snnptim.j antrel back thcrel Maybe you 
need Sylvia but von n still going to need me to 
take an occ isional tall oin o( \ou' 

Ihey VC ere at tlu gates or the ttmciciy now, and 
abiuptly Polly was laughing kmd clear laughs such 
as that plac i had never heard Ik loi e 

Banatt was looking at her closely What irivcs?” 
Turn aunind Flic sun -it nui^l he ird vour 
gag Look at that icd g’ow in the sky' 

It was only latci that thev kaincd that this false 
dawn had ns ongin in the flames ol the ofluial county 
pcjlice tar, lying beside Violets at the loot e! the cliff 
off Dead Man s Bend 

Id Quigley himself could have done noihing with 
what was tound inside 



